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One piece 
—_ striking 
hammer 


Rotary Bolt 
guaranteed never 
to shoot loose 


Unbreakable 
coil mainspring 


the Fox gun having just been awarded the Panama-Pacific Exposition Gold Medal 
for double barrel shot guns. 

This splendid tribute does not make the Fox gun any better; it 1s only because it is 
so much better that such a tribute is possible. 

This award does not make the Fox any safer investment for the prospective buyer, for 
it has always been guaranteed for life any way, but this important, international, con- 
clusive endorsement does make the Fox guarantee even more significant. 

Every owner can feel additional pride in his Fox, and every one about to buy a gun 
can consider the Fox with unqualified confidence. 

Throw a Fox to your shoulder! Feel its perfect balance! Cuddle the imported Cir- 
cassian walnut stock against your cheek! Draw a bead on a target! 

Admire the rich engraving—equal to the best of foreign work. 

Then break her open. (A particularly short water table makes this a simple, easy operation.) 

Inside you find the simplest lock mechanism ever put on a gun—and the quickest, 
too, bar none, 

The Fox one-piece direct striking hammer works as quick as thought. 

The coil mainspring is guaranteed for life. 

The patented Rotary Belt is guaranteed never to shoot loose. 

A Fox grade for every taste. From $25 to $1,000 

All the same Fox quality with the same Fox guarantee. 

See the Fox at your dealers, or write us direct for complete catalog and any special in- 
formation or assistance you desire. Write us to-day. 


A.H. Fox Gun Company, 4764 No. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GAIN THE FOX reputation as “The Finest Gun in the World” has been justified, 














Absolutely Fireproof 
Open Until October 15th 


BUCKWOOD 


Shawnee - on- Delaware, Penn. 


Home of the famous 


GOLF COURSE 


of the Shawnee Country Club 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Manager 


WINTER-THE KIRKWOOD, CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
18-hole Golf Course 
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Deer Hunting 


None Better in the Adirondacks 


“More deer this season than in the last ten 
ears.” That’s the report coming from Cran- 
cieey Lake, the ideal deer country in the finest 


part of the Adirondacks. Best of experienced 


ides, outlying camps, complete camping out- 


ts—in fact everything angenenty for a success- 
ful hunt awaits you at Bear Mountain Camp. 
Very best of food and accommodations. Make 
arrangements now and come early—there’s a fine 
buck waiting for you. Booklet trom 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
Bear Mountain Camp, WANAKENA, N.Y. 





TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 
Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 
unfished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 
2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
oe routes Noi and South through the Park. 

The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 

Complete Outfitting and ereaing., Store. noe 
and t Livery. uides procured. ix hours from 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 
Season—June 2sth to September 2sth. 


Information and booklet of 
E MERRELL - - Mowat P. O., Ontario 














SALMON FISHING 


I have 3% miles of good Salmon = on. the | 
ea-Trout | 


famous a River, 


L and also good 
Fishing, which 


will lease in periods. 


Extension of the season has been granted to Sep- 
tember 15 to catch a fresh run of August Salmon from | 
There is accommodation for three or four 


the sea. 
ladies and gentlemen in a comfortable and well fur- 


nished Lodge situated about midway of the fishing, | 


and is also beautifully located and secluded. It is 


nine milés from railway station, reached over a good | 
game | 


carriage road and is also a home camp for bi 
hunting. Experienced Guides always on hand. 
full particulars write to 

H. BISHOP, BATHURST, N. B. 


For 


SEE MAINE FIRST! 


is one of our Tours this Summer, h 
“Maine’s Waterways of the Wilderness,” ie 
famous Allagash and St. John River tri 

this beautiful Fish and Game region at its best. 
r f a success, 
Talk it over with your friends a send for 
booklet giving places visited, side trips and cost. 
Remember the er are limited to twenty, and 
there will be but three during the season, so 
it will be —- 


We furnish everything to make the tri 


enroll early to secure 
accomodations. : . 


DR. G. E. HATHORNE, 
Street 


144 Central Bancor, ME. 


Good Trout and Togue 


at our camps, New Brunswick. 
Caribou, Deer and Bear hunting. _ Photograph 
ing wild game. Many good canoe trips. e are 
opening up a new section of the country and 
can promise you a wonderful time. 

ASA MARSTON R. L. VANDERBECK 
Lgenty ww ex as guides 
Marston anderbeck Sporting Camps 

Riley Krook, New Brunswick, 


F ishing 


Also Moose, 




















MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Mir- 
amichi River. Atlantic Salmon, Brook 


and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 100 


miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, 
Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunt- 


ing from September 15th to November 
30th. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 


Telegraph Address 
East Florenceville, N. B. 


2 . ee e 
Big Game Hunting and Fishing 
An unusual opportunity of fishing and hunting is 
offered a party of sportsmen in the most primitive 
part of America. Lodge is located in Central Idaho 
in the heart of the Bitter Root Mountains on the 
Salmon River. Game way plentiful, being seldom 
hunted it has little fear of man. Bear, sheep, deer, 
goat and smaller game hunting. 


FIVE MILE RANCH Dixie, via Stites, Idaho. 


Square Lake Camps 


Individual log camps, with sitting room, open 
fire, general ining room. Eating, sleeping, 
fishing “as good as the best, better than the 
rest,” salmon, trout, while fish. Fly fishing 
great from June 30, September 30. Rates reason- 
able. J. P. Yerxa, Proprietor. 


SQUARE LAKE, AROOSTOOK CO., ME. 


SEA SIDE PARK 


KINGS CO., N.S. 


A charming romantic Spot on the Bay of 
Fundy, Nine Miles from Berwick. A delight- 
ful place for a Chicken or Squab Dinner, or 
a east night’s rest. Nine miles from Post Road. 
Delightful Road. Beautiful views. 


Central New Brunswick 


HUNTING CAMPS 


located in centre of big game district of N. B. Moose 
caribeu, deer and bear all at same camps. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GEORGE E. GOUGH 
Victoria 






North View 


Lake Meacham Hotel 


on Lake Meacham on north slope of Adirondacks. 
An Absolutely Modern Resort —— 


Brook Trout, Salmon 
a number of cottages to rent. 


GEO. W. CUSHMAN, Prop. MEACHAM LAKE, N.Y. 


Co., N. B. 





CURRITUCK DUCKS 


A private duck club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this Season a limited number 
of outside Gunners by the day or week. Season 
Opens November 1st. Apply to 

JOSEPH S, MELSON, Superintendent, 


Waterlily, Currituck County, North Carolina 
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25c For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

‘ house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years. 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 31%4 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


® WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 









You will find a lot 
of satisfaction in own- 
ing and using a Hunt- 
er Rod. 

Handmade from a 
special ' selected split 
bamboo, and in point 
of quality, durability, 
and casting power the most 
desirable rod in the market. 

Introduced by us fifteen 
years ago and to-day beyond 
question the most popular 
Rod in New England. 

Every Rod Warranted 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
here in the 
| re Se 
f Send for illustrated catalog of 
f Hunter Tackle 


: J.B. HUNTER CO. 
60 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





A Home for Sportsmen 
and Their Families 


Do you wish to secure a temporary or 
permanent private quarters, for the 
winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in 
a Sportsmen's Hotel, at a reasonable 
cost, at the best fishing location in the 
State of Florida? We have the nearest 
location to the best fishing grounds for 
salt water fishing for game fish, and the 
fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best 
Florida hunting grounds for Quail, Wild 
Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, Red Deer, 
Black Bear and the large Florida Black 
Fox Squirrel. 


If you would: like to locate in such a 
Sportsman's Paradise, send 4c. in postage 
stamps to B. W. Mulford, Salerno, Florida, 
write for particulars, and he will answer 
your letter and give. you full information, - 







mm NINES oo mene 























Do- not. delay, but write him-at once. 





“THE GOODS YOU HAVE TO SELL 
“The ‘mian who whispers down a well 
vue fsbout the goods he has to sell 
ee penn the golden, gleaming dollars 
Like him who climbs a hill and hollers.” 
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PLACES FOR SPORTSMAN TOURIST (Continued) 





The Executors of the Estate of Michael Piel offer for sale 


Share of Stock in the 
BACK BAY GUNNING CLUB OF NORFOLK, VA. 


owning one of the finest American wild-fowl gunning islands along the Atlantic Coast; 
membership in the club small and limited by the Club’s By-Laws. Price, $3,000. 
Further information will be gladly furnished. 


Cor. Liberty and Georgia Aves. THE ESTATE OF MICHAEL PIEL, 
Pheeet Best NY 2900 WM. PIEL, Executor. 





















WEL Nel, 


““Swept by Ocean Breezes’’ 


_ has been the favorite seaside resort in 
Greater New York for more than a 
quarter of a century. Thousands of 
Metropolitan visitors enjoy its charms 
each season. 


Manhattan Beach, with its magnificent 
Ocean outlook, has many appealing 
features, including the esplanade where 
fashion strolls in gay parade, accom- 
panied by the pounding of the surf. 
















THE FAR-FAMED 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 







*‘Swept by Ocean Breezes”’ 


Surf Bathing 


with a clean, sandy beach where there is no 
treacherous undertow, amid exclusive conditions, 
can be thoroughly enjoyed at 


“New York’s Popular Resort by the Sea” 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


( NOW OPEN EUROPEAN PLAN 
Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra 
Dancing E Evening in the Ball Room. Di ednesda: 
nd Feilays Usier Porseal Dieecien “(Hn ta nee 
. Tennis courts, deep sea fishing, famous out- 
.) door restaurant, boating and sailing. Half 
‘*, hour by train, hour by auto from New York. 
All roads direct to hotel entrance. . 
Excellent garage and parking ac- 
commodations. 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Mgr. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. Numerous interesting items are here 


offered for sale and exchange. 


If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 


your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cash must accompany your order as the low 
charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. October forms close September fifteenth. Cash enclosed with order at our risk. 





DECOYS 





————————————————————————————————————————————————— 

DUCK FOODS AND LIVE WILD DECOYS—That 
brings the ducks in swarms. Write now for circular 
and prices to Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. 19, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE-—Stevens Pope No. 49, .25-20, with extra 
22 barrel, 28 in., new condition; Maxim_ silencer for 
‘25-20, with extra coupler for .22 barrel; Malcolm No. 
2 telescope, 9 power with C 2 top mounts, new. For 
full description send stamp for reply. J. 5. Donohue, 
Wakonda, S. Dak. 


L. C. SMITH, TRAP 


GRADE—Automatic ejector. 
Single trigger. Cost $86. Used only twice at traps. 
Condition perfect. Price $50. May be seen in City. 
H. J. Elsworth, 52 Clinton Avenue, Irvington, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Eastman kodak No, 4 folding, 5 x 4, 

new, tripod carrying case or would exchange for high- 
rade gentieman’s saddle outfit. Eugene White, 616 
Commercial Avenue, Cairo, Iil. 


FOR SALE-—Shetland Pony Stud, four years old, 
broken perfectly, everywhere absolutely safe; height 
forty inches, two hundred and eighty pounds; heavy 
long black mane and tail, white and dark bay; a 
beauty. First check two hundred gets him. J. M. 
Steverson, Moscow, Tenn. 


YOU can make $$$$ as our general or local agent. 
Household necessity; saves 80 per cent.; permanent 
business; exclusive territory; salary or commission; 
free cenale: credit. Pitkin, 557 Redd Street, Newark, 
New York. 











PATENTS OF HIGHEST ORDER SECURED AT 
LOWEST COST—Advice, information, suggestions and 
references free. Burton T. Doyle, Attorney, 17 Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE BLACK FOX Magazine, the trade journal of 


the Canadian fex industry. Free sample copy. Dr. . 
Randall, Truro, N. S. Canada. 
DEER HUNTERS—Come to the Adirondacks. Good 


location, plenty of game. Auto road to camp. Best of 
on, ae rates. Address, Lock Box, 36 North Creek, 
ew York. 


RED CUB ee ae orders now for spring 
and summer deliveries. Alex Wolstencroft, Fulda, Minn. 


POSTALS—Professional prints beautifully colored, 5 
cents; dozen, 50 cents. Send negatives. Albert Gibson, 
11 Sheldon, Chicago. 


MONEY-—$$ For wise men—$$. Key free. 
Hyde, Oakland, Md. 

5,000 ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Guns, pistols, shields, 
spears. Illustrated lists 5 cents. Old Curiosity Shop, 
33 East South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAVAJO SADDLE BLANKETS—Will sell genuine 
Navajo saddle blankets, hand made from native wool, 
at $6 each, delivered postpaid any place_in United 
States. Weight about 5 to 6 Ibs. each. Fine weave 
and colors. Every one unconditionally guaranteed. 
J. Schmedding, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


WANTED—Send us names and addresses of fisher- 
men, hunters, campers and woodsmen who _ would - 
preciate sportsman’s magazine, and receive free sample 








F. G. 





copy. Forest and Stream, 128 Broadway, New York 
ity. 7 

TO TRADE—A. 32-20 Colts Bisley model in good 
condition for a kodak. Jos. E. Frisque, W. Yak. Ave., 


North Yakima, Washington. 


ONE STEVENS PUMP —50 list, 
ton double ejector, $25. One Smith 
F. Miller, Berwyn, Neb. 





$30. One Reming- 
ouble ejector, $60. 





SAVE money on developing and printing. Best 
work, lowest prices. Cash prizes for pictures. Write 
Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage Street, welrose, Mass, 





PLACE your order now and secure the $5.00 “Auto- 
matic Steam _ Vulcanizer” for $2 prepaid. Circular 
on request. Halsey Mfg. Co., 320 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—Live snakes, lizards, tree toads 
turtles, alligators and insects. Nat. P. Fry, 
Merion County, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Coon dogs, 
- ccnuins old-fashioned, 
ne ra t \e . 
ine, rae it ounds tamp for reply 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Antique Guns, Pistols for 

oa Se es S, — locks, cross- 
ec 

pet Caiaee reig “ A eouage. o duty. Allen, 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE SEED 
—Shipped wet as recommended by en of Agri- 
a 


culture. Shipment in September for sowing. Su 
ply limited. Order now. Robert Campbell, Keone, Ont. 
eng ee Eg eee ree 


STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE— 
cents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co. Tolede 0; 


small 
Eureka, 





15 days’ trial; low prices 


long-eared hound pups; few 
Kunkel Bros., 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 


Hearts and livers of exceptional eae. Special 
attention given to prompt and safe deliverv of Fish Food 
to all Fish Cultural 
for the purpose guaranteed to be free from Disease 
and Parasite. Henry Abrams, 501 West 51st St., N. Y. 


LEATHER VESTS AND JACKETS—L. A. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 
TAXIDERMY 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.—“Let us Tan Your 
Hide.” Rochester, N. Y. 





KENNELS 


CHAMPION AIRECALES—Beautiful youn om, 
bitches and gare by Ch. Abbey King Nobbler by 
Ch. Soudan Swiveller and Ch. Judge Dexter by Cr. 
Red Raven by Cr. Clonmel Monarch. Dam % Ch. 
Lucky Baldwin. Second dam, Imported Colne Kirsty 
by Ch. Midland Royal by Ch. Master Royal. Also a 
air out of my imported winner Queensdale Pride. All 
arge with dark coats and eyes. C. P. Gould, Estelline, 
South Dakota. 


FOR SALE—Fox hounds; cheaper than you can raise | 


them. Bred from the Old Eastern Shore Stock; fast 
and stayers; one pair of hounds will exchange for 12 
gauge gun. Stamp for reply. James Jones, Chester- 
town, Maryland. 


BEAGLES—The Randall 
beagles of the big white hare. 


are the hunting 


Beagles 
Born and broken 


where game is plenty. 20 puppies by field trial stock 
that will please you. We send em on approval. 
Write for catalog which tells all. Randall Beagle 
Kennells, North Creek, N. Y. 





THE BEST DOG—For a companion or watch dog is 
the collie. Alert, intelligent, faithful, handsome, he 
meets every requirement. e have some fine speci- 
mens to sell at low prices. Send for a copy. of “Train- 
ing the Collie,” price 25 cents. F. R. Clark, Prop. 
Sunnybrae Kennels (Registered), Bloomington, Til. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS FROM 
broken and thorough breed stock, raised on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, 2 dogs and 2 bitches for sale, $25 each; 
8 months old; broken to retrieve from land water. 
Just right to use this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 

FOR SALE—High-class foxhounds, cream of Walker 
breeding; also rabbit hounds sent on trial. Young 
stock a specialty. Fremont Mosher, Stissing Farm, 
Bangall, N. Y. 

AIREDALES—Some grand puppies by the imported 
sires Unexpected and Kippen Desire for sale, also 
a fine brood matron by Ch. King Oorang. Oaklawn 
Kennels, Marshalltown, Ia. 


FOR SALE—Female beagle puppies, age 5 months, b 
fe hens Dark 


King L. by Tippler; from Belle by D 
Knight; $10 if sold immediately. Gus Steffy, Dansville, 
New York. 





FOR COON, FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS from Up- 
per White and famous Buffalo River game _ section 
write Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. Trial an 
reference. 

WANTED-Setter dog or bitch. Broken on wood- 
cock and partridge. rite full particulars and price. 
0 Munn, oolworth Building, New York City. 


FOR SALE—English setter puppies, sire and dam are 
excellent bird dogs, with the best of breeding, regis- 
tered. L. Bowker, Edgewood Avenue, Methuen, Mass. 

OR FINE OTING—Good dogs; also a_ game 
preserve. Write R. M. White or F. M. Hough, Chester, 
South Carolina. 


TWELFTH FUTURITIES—By Silver Steel—Hall’s 
Eve, whelped May 28, white and liver, evenly marked, 
seeaeeel dogs $15, bitches $10. Harry Brown, Albany, 

0. 

NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA 
—Moose, caribou, sheep, goat and bear. I am willing 
to accompany one or two sportsmen, or arrange trips 
for the above animals for this fall; fifteen years ex- 

erience, full particulars and references. Clifford Little, 

ox 409, Victoria, B. C. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


HEAD GAMEKEEPER OR SUPERINTENDENT— 
Of large estate or game preserve. Very capable man 
to show sport. Thoroughly experienced rearing Pheas- 
ants, Partridge, Quail and Wild Ducks. Management 
of Incubators hatching pheasant and duck eggs. Also 
eee training and handling high class shooting 

x 


dogs. cellent trapper. Competent manager. Ref- 
erence from present employer. J. H. W., c-o Forest 
and Stream. 


lubs and Trout Growers. Livers. 














KENNELS (Continued) 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH SETTERS—Males, ten; 
females, five dollars; whelped April. A. B. Burrus, 
Fordwick, Va. 


We Can 
Supply Any 


Book On An 
Outdoor Subject 
At Best Rates 


Write for Particulars 


FOREST & STREAM 
PUBLISHING GO. 


128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Game Laws 


In Brief 


United States and Canada 


Edited by W. G. BEECROFT 






Game and Fish Laws revised for 1915- 


1916 is now on press. 


As important changes have been made 
in most states and provinces it is essential 
that you have the new edition of the 


Original Condenser 


ahd Simplifier of the State Laws 


Only ten thousand copies will be printed 
so you, would do well to put in an order 
now. 


Price 25 cents postpaid 
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T 
TRADE 


— 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau Street 


THE Cevepratep B/ Ocean REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 


HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,’89; Mar. 21, 11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 


Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 





Our Expert Casting Line 


Ward Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
= est Line of its size in the World. — d by 

ker in contest with Mr. Jamiso Nuf 
ood. Every Line Warranted. so Yard Specie $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Til tenles Send us 


for an assorted dozen. 

egular price ...24c. 
for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ...60c. 
for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ...84c. 
for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ...96c. 
for an sone dozen. 


Regular p + »$1.00 Gauze Wing 
od an aul denen. 


egular price ..$3.50 English 
seietiatnine tleceacnialii I taineiasineet ima inne 
senate iniearnieamanininaa nani 
scciatiianatatseniiencieaiadei mee, 
= Steel Fishing pe 
eS Guides and Tip. 


FLY Ros Bat 
moos : 
BRetING RO te Guide de and” Tip 2.75 
CASTING RODS: Fa i= Mounti 3-50 


H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Bass Flies 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


If wnterested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
5% oF Catalog 
Send us your address sor our tllustrated Gun Catalog. 








ANTI-TOXICODENDROL 


The Chigga-Skeeta and Hives Pain- 
One Trial eonvtusest Gives omen relief! Does 
not stain nor ee the cog nor soil the 
Inexpensive. to A bottle lasts All Season! Sonal 
‘| Size Individual , “Camp-Size” $1.00. 
FRONT CAL MP. 
P. O. Box 492 --+-+-+--s CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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This Out Board Motor Canoe 


is only one of the many attractive models that we make. The War Prices 
being offered at present, enable you to get a high grade, canvas covered 
at prices as low as anything 
Canadian Canoe ciiredin the United States 
Opportunity seldom knocks twice at any man’s door. Take advantage of it now. 
| Free catalogue of full line for the asking. 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Ltd., Box 120, FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 








Louis Rhead’s new Artificial Nature Lures 


are exact copies from careful color pictures drawn from varied species 
of minnows, frogs and other creatures that game fish consumes as food 


From these pictures the artist has spent many months in creating a 
complete line of new baits that will supersede all others. They will raise 
the art of fishing to a higher plane, if used in the manner described by the 
inventor. They cannot fail. They are always alive to act like the natural 
creature itself. No gangs. No treble hook. Humane fishing that appeals 
to all true sportsmen. 

The minnows have quivering fins. Crawfish has a pliable tail. Hell- 
gramite has movable legs. The frogs both float and swim. Grasshoppers 
that skip. Caterpillars that float. Dragon-fly used as a dry-fly. 

Mr. Rhead will supply any of the above on order after September 1. 
Frogs now ready. Large, medium and small. Green leopard frog for 
Eastern States, brown spotted pickerel frog for Middle West and red-belly 
frog for Pacific Coast States. 


Sold for One Dollar Each, at 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Sportmen’s Clubs and Other Like Associations, 
as well as Boy Scout Organizations 


desiring to arrange for 


Motion Picture Exhibitions and Descriptive Lectures 
showing Wild Game in its haunts, White Water Canoeing, Trout Fishing, Etc., 


may make arrangements for such an entertainment and lecture by addressing 


FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 
382 Wadswerth Ave., New York 


OR 
Care of FOREST AND STREAM 


An account of Mr. Buckland’s New Brunswick trip will be found in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. The pictures are perfect and show wild life on the American 
continent as never before depicted. Interesting, instructive, educational and amusing. 






































WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively —All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the — ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get 
The 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


I Doren Assorted BEST sees DRY FLIES 
1 DRY FLY LEADER-7\% Feet, an = 
Bottle of “FLOATINE” Compoun moonet, pogeteet. r with 
4 COLOR PLATES showing = = hk _ 

8 other TROUT =." mt prepaid fi 


DRY F LY RODS 
“p ” Special 9% feet... 
“NONPAREIL” Special 91% feet. . 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9% feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
ar gz 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, i. or Gossamer weight: 7% 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $1 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank... . 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give pve momen service. We have 
aw marketed these goods for 

ree years and they have given 
UNIV RSAL SATISFA ON. 
The material of which they are 


- $5.00 
- 10.00 


DU Ke 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 

satisfactory all around Wader 7 
made. They are lighter than the 
domestic goods and more flezible. 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of stockings weighing only 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 
Wading Stockings, Ts 

et 


Weight 


ing, feet 9.00 
ants, stocking feet. 12.50 
a Wading nes 
slocking eet 
Any of the above wie" 
leather soles and hob nails, 
extra per pair 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WE WERE SELECTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
To Furnish 


THE BUREAU of FISHERIES 


EXHIBIT of ANGLING APPARATUS 
At The 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Do not fail to see it if visiting the “Fair” 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 
Salt Water Angling 


RODS 
$1.00 to $36.00 
REELS 
- $1.50 to $80.00 


LINES 
$.25 and up 


LEADERS, HOOKS, SQUIDS, SINKERS, 
SWIVELS AND SUNDRIES IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


A Full Line of 


Surf Casting Tackle 


SPRING BUTT RODS 
FREE SPOOL REELS 
“SURFMAN’S” LINES 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 


Long Tip Short Butt 
No. 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


HARD BRAIDED SILK 


MILLS’ BRAID 
7% RECORD i 


a LINE 


TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In 50-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 


OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page bas. 48 TACKLE BOOKLET (containing full descriptive matter of the above Trout Tackle with color plate of Trout Flies); or for 
2 page GENERAL TACKLE BOOKLET Clescriptive of other Tackle—or 4 cents for both. ‘gaggia Si 


206 PAGE CATALOG No. 115, containing 13 
ANGLING) and 8 COLOR 


Sole Agents for H.L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


¢ "Novel Index" ‘giving 


lists, and advice as to selection, of OUTFITS FOR so moa METHODS OF 


giving 
R PLATES SHOWING 163 FLIES, sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing charges. 
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Shooting Wild Game With The Motion Picture Camera 


Remarkable Series of Photographs Obtained in New Brunswick, Showing Native Game as it 
Really Lives—A Sport that Requires Skill and Some Daring, But Which Will 


I Bet bt en kr a 





Never Deplete the Wild Life Resources of the Continent. 


By Frank Merton Buckland, Author of “Rhymes of Stream and Forest.” 


nearly every field of interest and en- 

deavor. Thus the African game fields 
and the hunting grounds of the Arctic have been 
drawn upon to furnish material of interest to 
the theatre audience. 

To one who has hunted American big 
game it has been a matter of some surprise that 
the larger game animals of this continent have 
not been satisfactorily filmed. For this reason 
the trip, subject of this present article, was 
planned, our main idea being to photograph in 
their natural haunts the better known big game 
animals of the north woods. 


_". motion picture camera has invaded 


Having hunted extensively in Northern New 
Brunswick, and being familiar with its acces- 
sibility and excellence as a game region, we made 
arrangements with Chas. Cremin of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, for a trip through his sporting 
territory in the heart of the game country. Mr. 
Cremin is well known to sportsmen who have 
visited this region and to those who have thus 
known him, there is no need to dwell upon his 
qualifications as a hunter, guide and ideal com- 
panion for a trip into the woods. The success 
of an expedition to take game pictures depends 
largely upon the guide chosen and the country 
selected. There must be game in the territory 
and the guide must be an adept at “stalking” or 
getting close up to the game as it shows itself. 

In the matter of a territory and a guide, we 
were particularly fortunate as it is doubtful if 
a better guide than Chas. Cremin or a better 


game country than his could be found in the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada. 

The territory decided upon lies in the moun- 
tain region drained by the Tobique, Nepisiquit 
and Upsalquitch Rivers, a region which is the 
natural breeding ground of large numbers of 
moose, caribou, deer and bear as well as many 
species of birds and wild-fowl. The country is 
dotted with many lakes and ponds, fed even dur- 
ing the warmer months, by ice-cold . mountain 
springs. Many of the mountains are covered to 
the top by the forest. growth, while others are 
treeless, giving growth only to low bushes and 
acres of gray moss, this latter forming the prin- 
cipal food of the caribou. The heart of the 
country lies at a distance of some eighty miles 
from the nearest settlements and is reached by 
means of canoes or by walking. 

The canoe trip in itself is one of the most 
beautiful in this country, the river winding by 
many twists and turns through the deep forest, 
the current now swinging on noiselessly and then 
suddenly rushing down a steep incline, boiling 
into white foam over hidden rocks and sub- 
merged boulders. The safe passage is accom- 
plished only by expert canoemen. The clear 
waters and mountain-lined shores of the beauti- 
ful Bathurst lakes lies in the very heart of the 
forest. 

The country in itself is well worth the trip, 
to say nothing of the wonderful opportunities 
which it offers in the way of fishing and game. 
The innumerable trout of the Bathurst lakes 
and Nepisiquit river into which the lakes flow, 
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run from one-half pound to over four pounds in 
weight. These fish rise to the artificial fly 
throughout the entire summer. We secured a 
number of films of the fishing in both the lakes 
and river, pictures which even without the whir 
of the reel show the fighting qualities of these 
gamey fish. 

At the commencement of the fall season these 
fish run up the river and congregate at the 
spawning beds, located in the shallow deadwaters 
a‘ the foot of the lakes. Here they remain dur- 
ing the spawning season which lasts until the 
forming of the first ice. The fish then go in to 
the deeper waters of the lakes proper, there to 
remain until the breaking up of the ice in the 
spring. 

‘With the going out of the ice, the season’s fly- 
fishing commences. And with the advance of 
the warm weather, the larger fish leave the lakes 
and again run downstream, apparently for the 
love of the battle with the swift water. As the 
high water of this early season gradually sub- 
sides, these fish gather in the deeper pools. Dur- 
ing the later summer months the fly-fishing in 
these pools is superb, offering to the angler who 
is fortunate enough to cast his fly over these 
wild waters, some wonderful trials of skill in 
combat with the gamey warriors. 

The smaller trout, running to about a pound 
in weight, remain in the lakes during the entire 
year. No matter what the weather may be on 
any afternoon of the warm months, at a spot 
known as “The Run,” where the water from the 
First Bathurst Lake flows between two tree-cov- 
ered points, into the Second lake, the fly-fishing 
for these trout is something long to be remem- 
bered. At this spot an angler may rig up his 
cast with as many flies as he see fit and by skill- 
ful handling and by allowing the fish as hooked 
to play in the water, he may secure at one cast, 
a trout to every fly upon his leader. 

It is indeed impossible to bring to net but one 
trout at a time unless the single fish is immedi- 
ately reeled in as soon as securely hooked. This 
may seem as somewhat of a broad statement to 
those anglers who have been limited to the trout 
of our more civilized and over-whipped streams. 
But to those who have cast their flies over the 
wilder waters of our northern forests, the state- 
ment will be no exaggeration. One of our pic- 
tures shows plainly the landing of three trout at 
a single cast. 

The early season during which our trip was 
planned gave us an opportunity to secure films 
of the young of the various animals and birds 
encountered, which it would have been impos- 
sible to obtain during the later months. Thus, 
we secured pictures of bear cubs, calf moose, 
young deer, grouse and wild ducks. 

Photographing wild life differs from ordinary 
motion picture photography, for the reason that 
animals are not always ready nor willing to pose 
for the camera. On days when the light is good 
not an animal may appear, but on dark days or 
late in the day they may be seen in abundance. 
The click of the present-day motion picture 
camera also handicaps the taking of wild animal 
pictures, since it is an unusual noise, always 
bound to frighten the game to a great or less 
extent. 

Although the photographing of moose was the 
main object of our trip, we found that good 
films of deer were even more difficult td secure, 
because of the greater shyness. 

Moose we filmed under every and all condi- 


tions—bulls, cows and young calves of the pre- 
sent year’s birth. The climax along this line 
was reached: by filming three attempts to 
ride a moose, the last two being successful. In 
the last attempt the moose, a powerful four- 
year-old, carried the rider from the canoe to the 
shore, a hasty dismount being made at the edge 
of the woods as the moose broke into the forest. 
The camera man calmly cranked away during the 
entire proceeding. 

We had much difficulty in securing a close-up 
picture of deer until discovering deep within the 
forest a cold spring-hole at which numbers of 
the animals came daily to drink. By careful 
manipulation of the camera and long hours of 
waiting, we secured at this point films of some 
thirty deer, catching six at one time in the 
spring-hole. S 

Two bear cubs about three weeks old were 
among the more interesting of the bear pictures 
secured. These cubs were photographed, after 
being captured by felling two large spruce trees, 
up which they had endeavored to escape upon 
being discovered near the trail. The little fellows 
refused to pose for the camera without being 
held in position, the result of such holding 
being shown not alone in the films, but by a torn 
flannel shirt and scratched and bitten hands. 

Together with our collection of game pictures 
we secured many scenes of the lakes, rivers and 
forest, mountain views of the wildest beauty, 
canoes shooting the most formidable rapids and 
rare scenes of camp life, including the building, 


‘without the use of a nail, of a complete log 


cabin. We also filmed a demonstration of the 
old Indian method of fire-making by friction. 

The success of our pictures is largely due to 
the expert work of the man behind the camera, 
Mr. Leonard Gelezio of New York. The excel- 
lence of his work with the camera can only be 
appreciated by seeing the finished pictures on 
the screen. 

A word as to the enjoyment to be obtained 
from the use of a motion picture camera in pur- 
suit of big game. After more than twenty years 
spent in the north woods with either fly-rod or 
gun, this present trip with the camera exceeds 
them all for pure enjoyment. The actual hunt 
for the various species of game and the final 
securing of the film trophy, gives a greater satis- 
faction and a far larger field for sport, than the 
actual hunting with a gun. And for the camera, 
there is no closed season nor limit to the number 
of trophies to be secured. 

A few incidents of our trip may well serve 
to illustrate definitely the enjoyment to be ob- 
tained in the securing of film trophies of wild 
life. 

Two cub bears photographed were first sighted 
as they ran like squirrels, up two large spruce 
trees near the trail never stopping in their climb 
until they had reached the thickest part of the 
growth at the very top of the trees. There being 
no way to get at the cubs without felling the 
trees, we promptly set to work with the axe, one 
man at the base of the tree while the rest of the 
party stationed themselves in a semi-circle about 
the spot where the tree was to strike the ground. 
Probably the cubs during their short three weeks 
of babyhood had never experienced such a ride 
through the air as came to them with the falling 
of the trees. The shock of the tree striking the 
ground was softened by the thick growth of 
branches, the cubs coming unharmed through the 
ordeal, and never even loosening their hold upon 
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the tree-trunk, until we jumped in and pulled 
them from their perch. 

What with their tiny needle-like teeth and 
well-grown little claws, it was like grabbing a 
lively pin cushion to get hold of the little furry 
black bunches of live bear. And we soon learned 
that it was wise to hold each cub at arm’s 
length—this after one sleeve of a woolen shirt as 
well as one-half its front had been ripped off 
by their muscular little legs and claws. 

Any reader doubting the ability with which a 
three-weeks-old baby bear can use his claws 
should write to Mr. J. F. Cleary of New York 
City, for full information; or better perhaps 
should view that portion of our film entitled 
“Mr. Cleary fathers the twins.” In this scene 
all goes serenely until one little bear succeeds in 
securing a good grip with his forepaw upon the 
back of Mr. Cleary’s left hand. The speed with 
which the cub is lowered to the ground indicates 
that the maneuver was indeed something more 
than a love-pat.” 

After tying each little fellow with a collar and 
a length of string we soon learned from the way 
they could scamper over the ground that we 
would have captured no cub bears, if upon dis- 
covery, they had taken to the underbrush instead 
of to the trees. 

The cubs after being filmed where we found 
them, we sent to the home camps in charge of 
one of the most careful guides of our party. We 
naturally anticipated a lot of fun and pleasure 
with the little fellows which alas! we never 
realized. For a time they seemed perfectly con- 
tented in their new home, which consisted of an 
old soap-box with a wire netting fastened over 
one end. It is hard to describe our disappoint- 
ment and grief upon getting up one morning, to 
find that our little friends had grown tired of 
their civilized surroundings and had forced their 
way out of the box to return to their accustomed 
home in the Bathurst forest. There we trust that 
they may give to the hunter of some future time 
the thrill that this “Prince of Big Game,” the 
black bear, gives to the man who cares to hunt 
him. 

For anyone who enjoys fast paddling and a 
lively canoe chase, let me recommend an attempt 
to film a flock of any of the varieties of young 
wild ducks that are to be found in this region. 
The manner in which these little bunches of feath- 
ers and legs can make the water as well as them- 
selves fly, is a sight to behold. The wings of the 
young birds which we encountered were not yet 
developed enough to carry them into the air, but 
in combination with their tiny webbed feet, they 
most certainly went at great rate over the surface 
of the water. And although not proficient in fly- 
ing, the education of the little ducks as to swim- 
ming and diving had not been neglected. 

The two young ruffed grouse filmed, birds not 
more than three weeks out of the shell were cap- 
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tured froma flock of at least ten in number. Any- 
one who has endeavored to capture a young 
grouse in the thick undergrowth of the woods 
will appreciate that even the capture of two out 
of ten we considered as great good luck. The two 
chicks placed side by side would not have filled 
a circle one and one half inches in diameter. 

We rigged the camera over a moss-covered 
stump, placed the chicks in the moss within 
twelve inches of the lens and commenced to reel 
off the film. For the first few seconds the birds 
seemed perfectly contented with the arrange- 
ments. The finished picture on the screen shows 
however the last glimpse we had of the first 
chick disappearing. The second little fellow 
followed suit immediately after the photographer 
stopped cranking. 

I believe that few people in the east realize the 
wild grandeur of some of the mountain scenery 
of the interior of New Brunswick, especially that 
to be found about the headwaters of the Upsal- 
quitch river. As in all mountainous regions it is 
necessary to climb to the higher points to appre- 
ciate fully the beauty of this country. From 
such high points the surrounding hills stretch 
away in broken ranges, cut in every direction by 
winaing valleys, down which flow numberless 
streams. These streams, except in the case of 
the larger rivers, are hidden from the eye by the 
forest growth. Upsalquitch lake, the source of 
the Upsalquitch river, is the largest sheet of 
water visible in this region. 

The upper slopes and summits of many of the 
ranges are barren of tree growth, being cov- 
ered by patches of low bushes and acres of gray 
moss, the favorite food of the woodland caribou. 
The caribou appear in large herds on the bar- 
ren hills only during the fall and early winter, 
remaining scattered and hidden in the deep 
woods during the warmer months. 

On these barrens the finest bear hunting in the 


region is also found. The bears come out into 
the open to feed on the ripened blueberries or to 
tear open, in search of ants, some decayed log 
of a forgotten forest growth. 

In October 1913, it was my good fortune, in 
this region, to witness a battle between two cari- 
bou bulls for the possession of a herd of nine 
cows. Although the fight took place upon a 
mountain-side across a valley from the point at 
which my guide and I were watching for game, 
the animals were in plain sight and the whole 
progress of the battle could be easily followed. 
Our attention was first attracted by the clash of 
the horns as the animals came together. The 
bulls would separate by backing away from each 
other for a few paces, then with heads lowered, 
they would again dash together, push and strug- 
gle for a moment and back away for another 
charge. 

At last one of ,the fighters turned tail, and 
pursued by his rival fled straight up the slope of 
the barren mountain-side and disappeared over 
the crest. After about ten minutes had elapsed 
the victorious bull trotted back into view and re- 
joined the herd of cows. The cows during the 
progress of the battle, kept on feeding content- 
edly, seeming to take no especial interest as to 
which bull came off fhe victor. 

Could we have had with us, at the time of wit- 
nessing this fight, a motion-picture camera in- 
stead of a gun, of how much greater interest 
would the resulting film trophy have been, than 
is the caribou head, which by a long, difficult 
stalk and some exceedingly wild shooting, we 
finally secured. 

As a result of this season’s trip we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing out of the woods a series of 
remarkable wild-life films, which when shown 
during the coming months, we trust will give as 
great pleasure to those who may view them as 


_we enjoyed during the taking of the pictures. 
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Another Side of Game Protection. 


The Farmer is Very Much Interested in the Subject but Seems to Have the Worst of It, Not Only 


Because of Visiting Sportsmen but Because of Rulings of Game Commissions 





F some of the remarks in the 
| following seem rather sharp let 
| it be remembered that the 
| writer feels that he represents 
| a class which does not often 
speak for itself with as loud a 
voice as some others and which 
is rather often placed in the 
background in the discussion of public matters. 


As a starting point let us consider who is in- 
terested in game protection. The game warden 
surely, for it is his business and yet the more 
real game protection there is the less need there 
will be for the policeman who enforces the game 
laws. The scientist is interested in the protec- 
tion of rare species. If the rare species becomes 
common and the common one rare the interest is 
shifted at once. The sportsman is interested in 
killing as many individuals as possible at the 
lowest cost and with a minimum of exertion. 
There may be individuals who would rather 
tramp many miles for the sake of making a dif- 
ficult shot on an old partridge than kill ten young 
pheasants in an open meadow but they do not 
make up the bulk of the membership of the 
sporting clubs nor do they furnish a large part of 
the influence which passes the game laws. The 
farmer is also interested in game protection. He 
sees the young pheasants in his meadows. When 
he is near he makes a little side trip to see how 
they are getting along. In the old brush lot he 
sees an occasional rabbit scurrying down the 
bushy path. In the woods he watches the gray 
squirrels in their play and their bickerings and 
thinks what a shame it is to kill them. He hears 
the quail whistling and the partridge drumming 
or sees the young ducks swim around the bend of 
the creek and it seems good to be alive. A little 
later the hunting season opens but the farmer’s 
work is pressing so that he can not get out in 
the woods that day. He hears the steady can- 
nonading in woods, meadow, swamp and brush 
lot. He sees the automobiles rush past his place 
or stop in his yard, with or without a request 
that he care for them “for a little while.” Per- 
haps a neighbor telephones in that his stock are 
out in the road where some party of “sportsmen” 
has left a gate open or perhaps even cut his 
fence. It may be that a favorite cow comes to 
milking time, blind in one eye or bleeding ali 
along the sides from the charge of shot of a man 
who may have been nervous or only drunk. A 
few days later he may get a few hours when he 
can go hunting but everything is changed. The 
young pheasants are all killed. The squirrels can 
not be seen. Indeed, with all his exact knowl- 
edge of the habits of the game on his land he is 
indeed fortunate if he can get one or two shots. 
If he tries to protect himself under the trespass 
laws he finds that the courts will not uphold him. 
The law says that a man who trespasses on lands 
which have been laid out as a private park shall 





By Alfred C. Weed. 


be liable to exemplary damages in the sum of 
twenty-five dollars but I am informed that in 
certain recent cases of trespass on a trout brook 
a fine of five dollars was imposed although the 
amount of trout probably taken was so far in 
excess of the legal limit that the fish were worth 
much more than five dollars in any market. This 
information has come to me through two persons 
but I think the essential facts are nearly as 
stated. At any rate it is almost impossible to 
get a conviction for trespass and when you get 
it “what are you gonna do with it?” 


All this brings us to a realization that the game 
is decreasing largely because the farmer feels 
that it is not to his interest to have to do it 
otherwise. It has already been shown how the 
mere presence of game is often the cause of a 
money loss to the farmer. If he is willing to 
pocket this loss and really try to protect the game 
he encounters another danger. This can be best 
illustrated by a few cases which have appeared in 
some of the papers as well as some of which 
have not been published. The writer has had 
some interesting correspondence with the Chief 
Game Protector which makes him feel like 
swearing every time he thinks of it. About eigh- 
teen months ago a farmer in western New York 
found three pheasants nearly dead from expos- 
ure to a sleet storm. His duty under the law 
was to leave them where he found them. He 
might, if he wished, notify the game warden and 
if that officer saw fit he, the warden, might take 
some action to save the birds if they had not al- 
ready died. Instead of that the farmer took the 
birds home and placed them in his henhouse, 
thereby twice violating the law. When the birds 
had recovered they stayed with his chickens thus 
making him a third time a violator of the law. 
He was arrested and promptly fined. His appeal 
was pending when the Conservation Commission 
advised that the case be dropped. 


A farmer in Vermont recently shot a deer 
which was grazing in his alfalfa. He had been 
to some trouble and expense to get and maintain 
a stand of that crop and the state law permitted 
him to kill deer which were in the act of de- 
stroying crops. When he notified the game pro- 
tector of his action he was arrested on the 
grounds that alfalfa is grass and deer eating 
grass may not be killed except in the open sea- 
son. His appeal is pending. 

The skunk is one of the very few animals 
which are increasing under the present laws. The 
open season is such that very few can be trapped 
and the prohibition of digging out the dens save 
the others. 

A few weeks ago the writer found one in his 
chicken house eating a freshly killed chicken. 
Before the gun spoke it was noted the animal 
was a very good “No. 1.” It was wished that 


there was some way in which it might be kept 
for breeding purposes. However, thelaw express- 
ly prohibits even the possessors of breeding 
licenses from taking fur bearing animals in the 
open season. The skunk alive was worth at 
least two dollars at any time of the year, dead it 
is furnishing fertilizer worth a cent or two in an 
asparagus bed. About the same time several fe- 
male skunks were killed in chicken houses near 
here, leaving their young to die. These young 
were old enough to run around a little and most 
of them were killed by dogs. It is known to the 
writer that at least ten of them might have been 
saved under different laws or even under less 
rigid construction of present laws. There is a 
provision of section 159 which would have en- 
abled the Conservation Commission to’ have 
saved these animals but the writer has the writ- 
ten word of the Chief Game Protector, in an- 
other connection it is true, that no such license 
is issued. Such licenses are issued only to a 
duly chartered museum or society incorporated 
for scientific or public exhibition purposes or an 
officer thereof. The writer supposes that the 
“zoos” in connection with trolley parks come 
under the head of “public exhibition purposes.” 
In this particular case the loss to the community 
in furs alone is probably more than a hundred 
dollars. 

How may the game be increased? It will be 
evident to any one that the game of the country 
can not be protected if the farmers are not will- 
ing to give active assistance in enforcing the 
game laws and few farmers will give any active 
aid while they are made to feel that a reduction 
in the number of game animals on their lands is 
a distinct advantage. There are not enough 
peace officers of all kinds in western New York 
to enforce the law in the case of the pheasant. 
The law provides an open season of four days, 
two in October and two in November and a bag 
limit of three males during the season. In reality 
there is or was last year an open season from 
September sixteenth until about the middle of 
December and no bag limit of any kind. This is 
a fact well known but not capable of legal proof. 
In some cases it was proved but those cases form 
a very small part of the actual illegal shooting. 
The game wardens are active but their territory 
is too great and their duties too various to per- 
mit them to detect more than occasional offense. 
If the farmers could have the benefit of a good 
trespass law and could be allowed to get profit 
in some way, if only by the sale of hunting per- 
mits from the presence of game on their lands 
the disappearance of the game could be stopped. 
The present game laws seem to the farmers to 
have been made by and in the interest of men who 
want to get something for nothing and let the 
farmer pay for it and until this condition is re- 
medied laws may be piled on laws but the game 
will keep on its present road to oblivion. 
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Left to right: Fanning, Keller, Hammond, Chapin, Hill. 


Note That in Professional Squa d No. 4 is Ready to Call For His Target While 
No. 3 is in the Act of Breaking His. 


Through The Trap-Shooting Tournament Mill 


Here is an Article Written by an Authority Which Tells Any Gun Club How to Put On and Operate 
Both Local and State Tournaments —This Information is Worth Preserving. 


HOUGH his experience and 
likewise skill are of a very re- 
cent vintage, Mr. Trapshooter 
knows there is a natural pro- 
gression in affairs of trap- 
shooting, such as club shoot, 
tournament, registered tourna- 
ment and the pinnacle of any 
gun club’s ambitions, the annual state tournament, 
commonly known as the “state shoot” by the 
faithful. Naturally enough, this is the most 
popular and well attended shoot of the year in 
each state for is it not here that two certain 
premier events are scheduled, the one, the team 
championship of the state, the other, the indi- 
vidual championship this year run under the title 
of “The Interstate Association’s State Amateur 
Championship” with its liberal reward to the 
winner if he will shoot at the Grand American 
Handicap. 

I have recently suffered the experience or to 
use the regular term managed a “state shoot” 
from the first mention of the words to barreling 
up the empty shells for sale and as one shoot 
is much like another I hope to lift the fog from 
questions that will rise before clubs which are 
contemplating a shoot of this magnitude for the 
first time. ‘With luck on our side the ad- 
vantages are apparent, with ill-luck, the disad- 
vantages are distressingly pronounced. One may 
reason rightly that at such a shoot there are ab- 
normal inducements which are a powerful ad- 
vertisement in themselves, that the club treasury 
may be intrenched to a point that may “lift the 
mortgage,” insure fetching trophies for the future 
and open the eyes of the local citizens to the 
fact the gun.club is pulling guests to their town. 
Failure seldom comes but may threaten from 
two causes.- Poor advertising is one of them 
and this is hard to believe for the entrance fee 
of just one shooter will pay for 300 eight leaf 
programs. The other cause is foul weather and 
this keeping in mind that trapshooters can shed 
water gracefully. It can pour so hard, however, 
that it is impossible to carry on a tournament. 
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By Fred O. Copeland 


A great deal of harm can be done by a down- 
pour the afternoon before the opening day of 
the shoot. If you were one of a party to fill a 
motor car for a pleasant ride to the scene of the 
shoot you can well fancy the sinking spirits of 
that load of hopefuls each with his mental vision 
on the rain soaked barn yard hen under the 
dump-cart. It is safe to take a chance for no 
other reason than Steve did for the shoot can be 
properly aired and the weather has to be pretty 
bad to kill the undertaking. 


et us say the way lies open for our club to 
obtain the state tournament and away back in 
the short days of Winter we will step in, one 
evening, to the solemn meeting of our gun club 
to decide the great question for even though the 
date fixed by custom for June is a long way off 
much has to be done in the interval. The secre- 
tary, the leading light of any gun club, is called 
on to let the cat out of the bag or in other 
words tell how to do it. He has searched his 
very soul as well as those of his acquaintances 
for every item of experience and has drawn up 
a list of expenses and estimated the receipts as 
far as human eye can see. He finds the rental 
of two automatic traps will cost but $5.00 and 


-had his club already one installed the rent on 


two more for the shoot would be free and the 
freight for a haul across several states will be 
less than $5.00 for the two traps. The lumber 
for the trap houses will spoil another five dollar 
bill but the installation of the traps is a sur- 
prisingly short and not over laborious under- 
taking. A 40 x 60 ft. tent will tax us about 
$10.0 in rental, the club house will be none too 
large for the office, gun racks and storage of 
shooters’ equipment. There follows the fixed ex- 
penses, such as targets, and say $100.00 in real 
money, trophies, pullers, trap boys and scorers. 
The referee service will have to be volunteer, 
both local and foreign talent being pressed into 
service. In short, the secretary finds that thirty 
shooters shooting through the two day program 
of 400 targets will at least allow the club to 
break even and veteran shooters of the state 


guarantee this number if precedent is worth any- 
thing. A member arises and feels it is taking a 
chance and wants to know how far he will have 
to delve into his pocketbeok should things 
break bad. Some laughingly tell him he ought 
to have his head looked at and assure him the 
estimate has been carefully ira..n, that the club 
owes it to the good of the sport to put up a 
good shoot, the large majority in favor win 
and the meeting emerges from the cigar smoke 
with a hopeful smile and the secretary instructed 
to make application to the state league officers 
tor the annual state tournament. 

The formal application is as formally accepted 
which in turn gives rise to yet more formal ap- 
plication to the Interstate Association to have 
the tournament registered and the application 
must be in before February 15th of the same 
year as the shoot to obtain the substantial bene- 
fits of the national orgunization. The green ap- 
plication blank is received and the pertinent part 
of the information required is the system of 
money division, the amount contributed by the 
club and manner applied, how the Interstate As- 
sociation’s money and trophies will be apptied 
and the club must agree to use Interstate Asso- 
ciation rules, to give a page in the program to 
the Association and forward a program fifteen 
days before the shoot. ‘We find our application 
has been forwarded in time to participate in the 
amount the Association has for disposal for 
state tournaments and with the registration cer- 
tificate tucked safely away we feel free in set- 
ting our shoulder for a good hard push for suc- 
cess. 

Right now is the time to dicker for the 
targets from the nearest shipping point and not 
over $4.35 per thousand. In quantities well over 
25,000 they can sometimes be bought at $4.25 
and a short haul will not lift the total cost 
much. An early delivery means a satisfied feel- 
ing and an interest on a loan to secure them is 
a small matter. Targets are a very liquid asset 
and many’s the merchant who would like to 
make 100% on his sales as is the case of the 
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club selling targets at one cent and remember 
they will bring 300% during the tournament and 
some of them as “pick-ups” will almost earn 
their weight in gold. “Pick-ups” are not for 
tournament work but for the club shoots and 
practice. 

With the targets nicely stored on the 15th of 
April the momentous question of the programs 
may be freely tackled. On this undertaking 
there must be no mistake. They must be clear, 
logical: and attractive in design and a printer 
chosen who knows how to use his different 
sized type with telling effect. No part of it 
may be slighted but a few things stand out as 
very important. “The Interstate Association’s 
State Amateur Championship” event must be 
announced in so many words. The Association 
awards seven prizes to the seven high guns in 
this event. They are chosen by the winners 
from an illustrated list and a note of the choice 
is made on blanks supplied by the Association. 
The prizes are not sent for display. Let it be 
understood that “target only” men will have 
every chance at the trophies that those shooting 
in the money will have. An eight page program 
brings the arrangement just about right so that 
enough advertising space may be sold to, hotels, 
restaurants and the motor car hospitals to enable 
the club to pay for at least half and perhaps 
all of the $15.00 that 600 would cost. ‘We are 
told just what the Interstate Association will do, 
we know what the state association will do and 
what the local club can afford so then we may 
study a number of programs of other state 
tournaments, make a draft, send it for cor- 
rection to the state association officers, on its 
return make a corrected draft, hand it to the 
printer, get a proof and if all is well place the 
order. By the time the frogs have wound up 
their Spring evening concerts the programs 
should be in the club secretary’s hands and let 
him send a first one to the secretary of the 
Interstate as per agreement and he may well 
hang onto the acknowledgement of receipt of 
this program with both hands. A second lot 
should go to each of the members of the 
Interstate Association for we want all the trade 
representatives available. A third lot ought to 
go to the reasonably nearby clubs running tour- 
naments at about this time. Fully a month be- 
fore the first gun a bundle may well go to the 
secretary of each live club in the state and 
neighboring states; follow this dose with a 
program to each live individual shooter from 
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lists obtained from state secretaries, the indi- 
vidual shooter will appreciate the attention and 
when a card reaches him three days before the 
opening date with a special invitation it is a 
sign that money and labor have done all that 
can be done and it is “up to” these recipients of 
the shooting literature. 

It is a weak kneed gun club that can’t rally a 
delegation to help and “hollar” at the installation 
of the auto traps. The clay saucer throwing 
machines weigh each with pulling pipe 380 
pounds and are as near fool proof as Yankee 
ingenuity can make them and that means im- 
mune. The process is simple and straightfor- 
ward from pulling stand to the plate on which 
the target roosts for a moment before starting 
on its unknown angle that may mean many a 
heart throb or thrill of victory when the last 
returns are in. The solemn faced trap houses 
which enclose these machines must be at least 7 
feet broad and 6 deep and as much broader as 
is in reason for their capacity to thold targets 
measures the smoothness with which a shot is 
run. When one of these enclosures is built to 
house a trap permanently it is well to keep in 
mind that every precaution must be taken to 
keep water out for when it runs in and freezes 
it is absolutely hopeless to operate the trap. 

Squad sheets are large and when many of 
them have to be written up and assorted for 
quick delivery to the score boards it is apparent 
the office space must conform to the require- 
ments. The sheets cost one and one-quarter 
cents each or may be obtained free from the 
powder manufacturers. Of course the office will 
be screened off from the contestants and be 
turnished with broad counter, wicket, and neat 
paper-covered shelf on which to display the 
trophies. Of all the office equipment nothing is 
more important than the cashier’s sheets. They 
may best be obtained from the powder com- 
panies, and their operation will be described 
later. The bulletin board is a part of the office 
equipment although it has its location apart from 
it. On it reside the record sheets on which are 
posted the scores of each contestant by events. 
It saves the cashier from being interrupted 
again and again if the value of the four ratio 
points are postei for ea h event, this is allow- 
ing we use the usual and popular Rose System, 
5, 3, 2, 1. Let us post the illustrated folder of 
the Interstate prizes so that the whole field of 
shooters may make a selection though only 7 
can win them. The powder representatives will 
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hail with glee any free space for the posting 
of their long run record blanks. 

This is bringing us almost to the opening pop 
from gun number one so up goes the big tent 
one end of which will house the mid-day 
luncheon outfit and the rest will afford with the 
club house ample protection against rain and 
hot sunshine. ‘We will have it arranged without 
walls for they make it stifling inside and the 
inmates can get no view of the shooting. There 
yet remains one important part of the ground 
equipment. Well back of the pulling stand at 
each trap layout posts should be set and a rope 
connection made between them. During the 
regular shooting of the day its use may not be 
over apparent but at the end of the program 
when shoot-offs are being shot and the crowd 
presses forward to watch each target which may 
mean a large amount of money or glory or both, 
the contestants in the shoot-off feel a great need 
of air, space and silence and the rope is worth 
its weight in gold to them. Their nerves are 
keyed to a pitch that sometimes pulls a flinching 
shooter completely off his balance to the extent 
that he would pitch forward unless he caught 
himself with a step or two. 

Not a small part of the pleasure of the tour- 
nament is to be found in the hotel lobbies on 
the night before when new acquaintances are 
made and old ones are renewed. Other days at 
the traps are shot over and many an invita- 
tion given “to be sure to be at such and such a 
shoot.” No cleaner nor more sportsmanlike gath- 
ering can be found than a group of trapshooters, 
each one a participant, not a spectator in the 
game. 

On the morning of the shoot the secretary 
shakes his eyes open at an early hour. What is 
that warm, mellow beam of light streaming 
through the eastern window pane? Real, honest 
sunlight. No greater gift could be handed to 
his club. He is on the shooting grounds a good 
hour and a half before the opening hour, seeing 
that all is ready. The trap boys, pullers and 
scorers are on hand an hour early and are in- 
structed again in every detail. The cashier ar- 
rives, perhaps a hi ed one or he may be a man 
proficient in all the office details who has been 
sent by a member of the Interstate Association. 
At any rate the money is turned over to him 
and he arranges the cashier’s sheet for the first 
comer. Many will arrive a little early and want 
to practice and let every trapshooter enter for 
the practice events as religiously as though it 
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were the regular events. No one likes to go 
galloping up and down all day long sorting these 
practice men out and making collections, but it 
is more or less a common practice to shoot at 
any odd number of targets and let the office 
hunt for the name and number of targets as 
best it can. The first regular entrance is made 
for the regular program for “targets only.” We 
will say the program calls for 200 targets each 
day for a two day shoot. The cashier enters 
the name on the extreme right of the large 
ruled sheet and still further to the right in a 
last column the amount $4.00 for the day’s 200 
targets. The ten events are ruled to the left of 
the contestant’s name and numbered 10 to I 
from right to left. The second man to enter 
separates ‘himself from a well-filled club house. 
Men are heaving empty gun cases under the gun 
rack, others with dismembered guns in their 
hands are talking at the top of their voices. 
The cashier places this second name under the 
first one on the sheet and as number two has 
entered for the “sweeps,” enters his $20.00 in the 
last column to the right. With each five entries 
a squad is filled and the big squad sheets to be 
used at the firing points are being written up 
by a volunteer, many times by a professional. 
At length all the*contestants are entered. The 
cashier now knows what amount the men in the 
money will shoot for. We will say that 14 out 
of the 40 contestants are entered for the money. 
Each of these 14 have parted with $20.00 less 
the $4,00 for their targets for the privilege of 
seeing how much they can win back. Fourteen 
times 16 makes a pool of $164.00 and the added 
money, $50.00 from the club and $50.00 from the 
Interstate lifts the amount to be divided up to 
$264.00. This amount divided by the number 
of events or 10 will give us the amount to be 
divided in each event, $26.40. Under the Rose 
System 5, 3, 2, I all the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
high guns in each event will draw money. - The 
cashier enters this amount $26.40 at the top of 
the column for each of the 10 events anda little 
to the right of the amount-in each column but 
the first the amount as it accumulates by $26.40 
till in the roth and last event the whole amount 
$264.00 is reached. When the score sheets are 
filled a squad at a time out at the score they 
are brought to the cashier and he in turn enters 
the total scores for the event against each con- 
testant’s name under event one, the column 
farthest away to the left. of the column of 
names for he works toward the names by 
events so that the total for the day will be 
exactly beside the contestant’s name in event 10. 
When all the scores for event 1 are in he makes 





Showing Equipment for a State Tournament. 


a circle around those entered for “targets only” 
this shows at a glance th.se who are entitled to 
winnings. He can now figure the winnings for 
all those who drew money in this event and the 
total of the winnings at the bottom of the column 
will just equal the amount he has entered to be 
divided at the top when he made up the sheet. So 
we see the sheet is balanced by events and when 
all scores are in in event 10 the total winnings 
which have accumulated for each man in the 
money are against his name, the addition of the 
totals for each man equals the total pool to be 
divided, the sheet balances and the contestants 
are paid off at once. The scores by events are 
also posted on the bulletin board so that every 
man may keep posted as to the activities of his 
opponents. Moreover, the value of the ratio 
points are posted by events so each man may know 
how he is faring without going to the cashier 
at the end of each event with the same ques- 
tion of “how much was such and such a point 
worth?” 

No one who has ever seen a professional 
squad in action will take issue to the fact that it 
is the smoothest working team in any sport. The 
guns bark in perfect sequence augmented by the 
queerly accented cali of “Pull.” The man to the 
right aligns his gun and is ready to call for his 
target the moment the man to his left has de- 
livered his fire. The targets are snuffed into 
dust so gracetully and regularly it looks “awful 
easy,” but only years of seasoning can train a 
man to that gamey poise and handling of the 
straight backed trap gun. Many a convert is 
made here for it looks so eacy sofme will try 
and when they find they have by luck con- 
nected with one or two out of ten they have 
developed the charming disease and join the 
ranks of “just one tarket more” enthusiasts. 

We will pronounce the tournament a success 
for 40 shooters have shot through the full 
program for the first day, 40 shooters have 
cleaned up 100 birds of the 200 for the second 
day and now the premier event starts, the last 
100, for the individual championship of the 
state, a big trophy and a free trip to the Grand 
American Handicap. Every eligible shooter 
tightens his belt, peels his eye, lays his ears 
back and summons all his trapshooting lore in 
exact ratio to his seasoning. Happy .is he who 
has fallen into his shooting groove for he is 
seemingly sure of every bird and shoots in a 
steady deadly time. Man after man is outshot 


till in the last. event three tie on 93 for the 
championship. The tie is shot off at once under 
the eye of a judge, referee and scorer from the 
professional ranks. 


The crowd surges around 


the rope back of the puller, a quiet, knowing 
gathering of trapshooting “fans.” The birds 
crumble with deadly precision, then one slips 
by but the unlucky contestant never winches 
and at length another of the trio drops a bird. 
When all is over all are tied on 18 x 20 on this 
shoot-off. They line up for the second one and 
the crowd is elated. Not often do they feast 
their eyes on such a sight. The men at the 
score have a hungry look. It is a tight race 
to the end for one man has pulled out victor 
by one target. Just one little clay saucer. How 
much hangs on it sometimes! Surely this is 
the real American game. 

The winnings are paid, the high average 
trophies carried off in triumph, the seven high 
guns in the championship event make their 
choice and will get their prizes nicely engraved 
later and all is over except for the club secre- 
tary, he, for sooth, must needs shake himself 
for yet the ninety-ninth time and write up and 
manifold copies of the scores by events for the 
entire two days’ shoot and forward them to the 
secretary of the Interstate Association and the 
honorary press members. There must also go 
forward to the Interstate Association’s secre- 
tary the little book of signatures and addresses 
of the contestants which the cashier obtained 
when the entries were made, the name of the 
place where the annual tournament for’ the next 
year will be held, the officers of the state asso- 
ciation for the coming year, the blanks on which 
the winners of the Interstate event have made 
their choice of prizes, the number of targets 
thrown, the number shooting for money and for 
targets. If all this information goes forward at 
once and is correct the Interstate’s money will 
be in the club treasurer’s hands before he knows 
hs is holding on to it. For desert the secretary 
who is usually the treasurer may now balance his 
cash, draw checks for the numerous bills and 
figure out if he can. any profit to the club for 
it is the first question asked him when he comes 
out ‘of hiding. A few days later there will be 
another and last hemorrhage, the barreling of 
the empty shells. If the barrels. are well 
rounded up with shells and headed with sacking 
the club wil get $2.50 for each barrel. The 
secretary may now with reason lay aside the 
light cares of the two days and reflect on the 
fact he has been through a two day trap- 
shooting tournament but with all the work a 
heap of satisfaction. 

Two phases of trapshooting have developed 
along the ordinary lines of debate. The first is 
the question of sweepstakes and the second the 

(Continued on page 528.) 


Along Northern Waterways the Moose Hunter Will Soon be Taking His Silent Way. 


Why Nature Lures are Best for Good Sport 


Third Contribution on a Fascinating Subject From the Pen of One of the 
Best Authorities in the Country 
By Louis Rhead. 


at TA PA PAO R several reasons it is necessary 
s for me to give Forest and 
Stream anglers this month a 
supplementary article describing 
what “nature lures” means, and 
some hints as to their use. I 
2 hope next month to show a new 
crawfish, helgramite and lamper eel, these being 
laid over by reason of a greater demand for the 
frogs than was expected, which have been used 
with success both for large and small mouth bass, 
pike and pickerel in different parts of the country. 

In some instances, I found that in rather deep 
sluggish waters, bass refused to rise to the sur- 
face. To counteract this difficulty, one or two 
split buckshot should be attached close to the 
lure. which slowly sinks the frog or minnow near 
the bottom. Then by short jerks it should be 
brought back to the boat or bank to induce the 
fish to grab it. We have similar experiences in 
live frog fishing in Lakes George and Champlain. 
Continued success in fishing is impossible under 
such a variety of conditions, and good results 
all the time are dependent upon a certain amount 
of commonsense in the angler. Now and then 
these same difficulties occur with the minnow, so 
that if the bass or trout will not come up to the 
surface to take them, by all means, go down 
after them. At least, a trial will do no harm, 
though it is preferable to have surface. fishing, 
when possible. 

In the upper Delaware and lower waters of 
the Beaverkill where I find the gamest small 
mouth bass in the state of New York, they will 
neither take (except isolated occasions) a live, 
or artificial frog, for the simple reason no frogs 
are found near those rivers. Offer them a min- 
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now, a crab, helgramite or lamper, even a large 
kicking nightwalker worm, and you get the 
gamest fight that is possible to conceive. 

While I deem it to be of the greatest im- 
portance that artificial imitations should be exact 
copies of nature both in action and repose (so 
far as the limitations of materials will permit) 
I think it doubles its value if the lure can be 
made to act in the water just as the natural crea- 
ture does while impaled on the book. 

Thus it is the helgramite, if properly hooked 
at the edge of the thorax, when cast in the water, 
begins at once to move its numerous legs and 
feelers, vainly trying to swim to the bottom 
where it soon creeps and hides under a stone. 
if you permit it. From the angler’s standpoint, 
such a proceeding is the worst thing possible, 
for, if not taken by the fish before that occurs, 
then good-by to it and the hook as well. So I 
content myself with making the helgramite 
float slightly under water with its legs gently 
moving by the action of the water. 

Most anglers will agree with what I call a 
division in fish food, viz., for lakes and ponds, 
various minnows, frogs, grasshoppers and large 
winged insects are safe lures, either natural or 
artificial. For rivers, in fast or sluggish water, 
the crawfish, helgramite and lamper eel may be 
relied on according to the abundance of natura! 
food available where bass abide. 

From among the many letters received from 
brother anglers, I wish to correct the impression 
I am conducting a campaign against the use of 
plug lures. It is not so. I prefer to leave the 
matter of choosing their lures entirely to the 
good sense and judgement of the angler. 

If he desires the higher art of fishing, some 





knowledge of what food fish eat and how they 
eat it is necessary. If he wants double the thrill 
and more fish in his basket,—a humane method 
to the bait and the fish, a fair chance to the gamy 
antagonist in the sport—then no angler can ques- 
tion lures advance the sport, and what is more. 
they will very soon become the only logical and 
sane method in the capture of game fishes, when 
a manufacturer is found to make them neater and 
cheaper than I am able to do with my own hands, 


CONCERNING CASTING. 


Now as to casting the nature lures, or even 
live bait, it is most essential to have a long, fairly 
stiff bamboo rod, from ten to twelve feet. Let it 
be a good rod costing at least twenty dollars. 
The next best rod is one of steel. A famous 
maker is now turning out just the right tool for 
bass fishing. The best steel rod is much more 
worthy than a bamboo at the same price. Of 
course if you can pay thirty or forty dollars for 
a bamboo, why that is the thing. Cheap or ex- 
pensive, the rod should have an agate top, also a 
large agate ring guide nearest the reel, the re- 
mainder being German silver snake guides. 1 
can cast a lure ten feet further with the tapered 
dry fly line, which are neither sticky in damp, wet 
weather, nor do they twist or kink. 

If the rod is twelve feet, you can comfortably 
hold the lure up, on fifteen feet of line, then 
swing it out with force enough to make ten feet 
more slide through the guides from that surplus 
length lying ready drawn from the reel. If the 
water runs at a fairly good pace (river fishing) 
it will drag another ten feet after the lure falls 
on the surface if let out from the reel, thus 
making about fifty feet from the angler, quite 
sufficient for either bass or trout. 

If the lure floats, well and good—if not, jerk 
the tip and keep the lure from snagging rocks. 
Crawfish, helgramites and lampers are little 
devils for creeping under rocks. 

I have said before, when the game strikes live 
bait, let him ‘go some distance to gorge, but 
strike instantly the game touches artificial lures 
of any and all kinds. 
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Wood Buffalo of Canada Are Increasing 


Latest Report Made by an Official Expedition Shows That the Herd is 
Growing, but Advancing Civilization Threatens It 


Gratification will be expressed over the fact 
that the wood buffalo of the Peace River country, 
Canada, are not only holding their own, but ow- 
ing to better protection are increasing in number. 

Francis Harper of the Canadian Geological 
Survey accompanied the Athabaska-Great Slave 
Lake Exposition, sent out by the Government, 
and Forest and Stream has received his report 
as follows: 


As field naturalist of an expedition sent by the 
Geological Survey to Great Slave lake, under the 
leadership of Charles Camsell, the writer spent 
the season of 1914, from May to October, in 
making biological investigations in the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and in the Mac- 
kenzie district. 

The territory covered during the season may 
be briefly indicated as follows: leaving Atha- 
baska Landing on May 109, the expedition pre- 
ceeded by means of one of the river scows down 
the Athabaska, and reached its mouth on June 
2. I spent the following week on the marshy 
delta of the Athabaska, and two more weeks at 
Fort Chipewyan, where final preparations were 
made for the canoe traverse to Great Slave lake. 
On June 24 the traverse party departed from Fort 
Chipewyan in tow of a steamer, and on the fol- 
lowing day arrived at Charlot river on the north 
side of Lake Athabaska. From this place we 
began portaging on June 29, and passed through 
a series of five small lakes, reached Tazin lake 
on July 6. Following the course of its outlet. 
the Tazin river, we arrived at Hill Island lake on 
July 14, and at the junction of the Tazin and 
Taltson rivers, on July 29. We proceeded down 
the Taltson river reaching Tsu lake on August 
6, the junction with Hanging Ice river on Aug- 
ust 10, and Great Slave lake on August 15. We 
followed the south shore of the lake, and came 
to Fort Resolution on August 21. Ten days 
(August 26 to September 4) were spent in pad- 
dling up the Slave river to Fort Smith. From 
this post, through the courtesy of A. J. Bell, the 
Government agent, and of Peter McCallum, the 
Government buffalo guardian, I was enabled to 
make a six-days horseback trip into the wood 
buffalo country on the south. From Smith 
Landing our party made the outward journey 
with as few stops and delays as possible, reach- 
ing Fort Chipewyan on September 16, Fort Mc- 
Murray on September 22, and Athabaska Landing 
on October 10. 

On the journey into the country of the Wood 
Buffalo (Bison bison athabasce), I was accom- 
panied by Peter McCallum, who has been the 


buffalo guardian for several years. We rode for 
a distance of approximately 40 miles in a general 
southerly direction from Fort Smith, and during 
about the last 15 miles crossed a slightly elevated 
plateau, known as Salt mountain. This plateau 
is in the range of the buffaloes, and here were 
their signs in abundance—tracks, trails, wallows, 
dung, and a salt lick. Some of the trails, 





Reminder of the Southern, 


especially those covering towards the salt lick, 
kad been worn six inches into the ground, and 
were kept open by constantly passing feet. The 
lick itself is an irregular area, approximately 
100 yards long and 30 yards wide, and appeared 
to have been trampled over by scores of animals. 
Here, on September 11, we saw one of them. 

According to McCallum, the buffaloes are divi- 
ded into main herds or groups, and number at 
present about 500 individuals. During the winter 
the herd, whose territory we entered, ranges 
south to Peace river. The other herd is found 
northwest of Fort Smith in the region of the 
Little Buffalo river. 

In the last few years, since the appointment of 
a guardian, the buffaloes have probably been 
molested but little by the Indians. It is doubtful 
if many are killed by the wolves, and it seems 
that the herds have increased of late. But there 
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is a possible danger from human encroachment 
that cannot be overlooked; settlements and rail- 
ways are rapidly pushing into the Peace River 


~valley. The setting aside of a buffalo range as 


a permanent reservation, as well as the main- 
tenance of a warden service, seems essential to 
the continued existence of this noble animal in a 
wild state. 

Whooping Crane. Grus americana. It is a 
pleasure to record several recent occurences of 
this magnificent and nearly extinct species. I 
saw photographs of two specimens which had been 
taken on the lower Athabaska river on about 
September 13, 1913; and in Edmonton I saw one 
of these two birds, which had been mounted. I al- 
so received quite reliable information concerning 
the presence of a single bird on April 20, 1914, and 
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ie 


not the Northern Herd. 


of six birds, including young of this year, in the 
last week of August, 1914, in a certain locality 
near which we passed during the season. The 
birds were believed to have nested there. 

This brings information down to as late as 
last fall and there is no reason to assume that 
conditions have changed since then. 


SALT LICKS FOR YOSEMITE. 

In order that the many visitors at the Yose- 
mite this summer may have an opportunity to 
see some of the wild creatures which abound in 
the woods, quantities of crystal salt are being de- 
posited in many places convenient for deer and 
elk and within sight of roads and scenic spots 
frequented by tourists. 

Yosemite shelters very large numbers of harm- 
less wild animals, but few persons would even 
suspect their presence. 
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Just A Few Stories About Fishing 


Experiences That Forest aad Stream Readers Have Encountered or 
Heard About, and Tell of Here 


It is not always the biggest angler who catches 
the largest fish. Below is presented a picture of 
little Magdalene Covert, aged six, daughter of 
Dr. J. B. Covert of Geneva, New York, smiling 
like the proud little lady she. must be to have 
captured by her own efforts a lake trout weigh- 
ing 11% pounds. Magdalene was doing some 
real fishing from a boat when the big trout seized 
the pearl wobbler at the end of the line. Mag- 
dalene held on and got the fish nearly all the 
way to the boat when her father, fearing that 
the fish would come out the victor, grabbed the 
rod and pulled the prize into the boat. It is not 
reported that Magdalene screamed or went 
through the ladylike luxury of fainting. At any 
rate, she won a local trophy of an angling equip- 
ment and Forest and Stream is glad to\ pay her 
the homage that is due her. 


THE SILVER KING AT BREAKFAST. 
By F. B. Jones. 

The recent tropical hurricane on and off the 
coast of Texas discloses some of the. reasons 
why that is the fisherman’s paradise which I tried 
to describe in my Fighting Red Fish letter in 
your July number; these storms are continually 
cutting out and making new channels, new bot- 
toms in the numerous bays, lakes and lagoons, 
along the five or six hundred miles of Texas 
coast line, while the ten or twelve immense rivers 
which drain Texas are daily discharging and de- 
positing vast stores of fresh food upon those 
new bottoms. This very naturally attracts im- 
mense numbers of all varieties and sizes of fish, 
from a minnow to a whale, a mullet to a musk- 
allonge, all of which can easily find the very 
environment best adapted to their individual na- 
tures and nowhere in the eastern part of the 
United States have I been able to find the fight- 
ing fish in such variety, such size and in such 
numbers as in the coast country of Texas with 
Galveston or Matagorda bays as central points. 

Shortly after the storm of 1900, old man 
Kellerman and I were camped out at the mouth 
of Char Creek, which empties into Galveston Bay 
some forty or fifty miles N. N. W. of the City of 
Galveston; while preparing breakfast one morn- 
ing we were attracted to the shore by a con- 
tinued loud sloshing in the water and witnessed 
a sight that my limited vocabulary cannot justly 
describe. The Silver King was at home, at 
breakfast and in all his magnificence—as playful 
and as active as a kitten—seemingly he would 
dive to the very bottom of the bay, seize his 
victim (a large mullet) aad emerging from the 
water with a rush, throw his prey high in the 
air, as a dog would a rat, fling himself clear out 
of the water and while still in the air, grab. his 
breakfast and disappear with the slash that lead 
us to such unusual sight. Not only our tarpon 
but dozens of the monsters from six to eight, 
feet in length would be in the air clear. and free 
above the water at one and the same time; not 


only one time but for over an hour was the feast 
in progress and when one who recognizes the 
beauties of the Silver King, when just taken 
from the water, understands this magnificant sight 
was just as the sun appeared above the horizon, 
he can possibly imagine the glories of such a 
scene. I cannot decribe it but will venture the 
assertion that no where on this continent will! 
you be able to witness such an inspiring sight 
any oftener than in the location described above. 
Kellerman and I were seine fishing and the vast 
school of tarpon kept us out of the water for a 


Little Miss Covert and Her Big Lake Trout. 


week. They tore our six hundred fathom 
seine almost to shreds in our first effort to take 
them. 

As to taking them with a line—having fished 
the coast line from Gutican to South Carolina and 


, taken my share of tarpon at all points my great- 


est success in numbers and size has been at 
Boliver Point .just opposite Galveston in the 
comparatively quiet, still waters formed by the 
Worth Jetties:same as three or four miles out 
into the Gulf and at right angle with the coast 


line. Out on the jetties there is or was before 
the storm a fishing pier from which one could 
cast a line and hook a tarpon, shark, red fish or 
trout most any day in the year. My private 
opinion as to the fighting qualities of the tarpcn 
is not very light. His notoriety comes from his 
size, his beauty and the publicity given him; cer- 
tainly the pull of a hundre:i pound tarpon is ex- 
hilarating but does not inject the elixir of life 
into our system that a dozen other varieties does 
try a red fish—sea bass, a fresh water salmon, 
or a muskallonge and make your own contrast, 
the other varieties named will not suffer. 


WHO WILL SPEAK UP FOR FLORIDA? 

If brother sportsmen living in Florida could 
tender me any information regarding a good 
location in that state, with good hunting and fish- 
ing possibilities, I should be glad to receive such 
information, intending to spend the winter in the 
state. I would be particularly interested in in- 
formation regarding certain streams along which 
a pleasant trip might be made, with camping in 
view, to be of some months duration. I have 
been greatly interested in the famous Everglades, 
and if such a trip could be made in proximity of 
these, so much the better, for I understand the 
Everglades offer a vast variety of interesting 
points to the outdoorman. But a clear, ordinary 
boat navigable stream would be preferable. 

This trip is made in the interest of Forest and 
Stream, and readers of the magazine living in 
the south would tender me an_ inestimable 
favour by writing me, in care of this magazine. 
covering the points I have inquired about. 

I should like to meet various sportsmen, and 
intimately study and make clear the sporting con- 
ditions in that favored winter country, if so it be- 

Thanking those of the kind readers who will 
come to the aid of a brother sportsman, 

Sincerely and fraternally: 
Rosert Pace LIncoin. 


THROUGH THE TRAP-SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT MILL. 
(Continued from page 525) 

number of targets for a day’s shoot. Many 
veteran shooters there are who can handle 
themselves under any conditions in such a 
manner that they can pay expenses by entering 
the sweepstakes, naturally, at some one’s ex- 
pense, but it cost them to season themselves and 
gain this skill and they might argue with reason 
that the less fortunate who are now paying for 
their education will have their innings in. the 
years to come. There is a tendency of late to 
do away with sweepstakes and offer more 
trophies under conditions that make it attractive 
to all kind of shooters. It is a tendency that. 
will make the sport more delightful. A club in 
these last days offering many trophies and no 
sweepstakes will get out as large if not larger 
attendance than the old order of few prizes and 
much money. In the matter of the number of 
targets for a day’s shoot many clubs feel they 
cannot clear expenses with less than 200 birds 
on the program, but a 150-target program is 
coming into favor, for it is less tiresome and, 
in the long run the less expensive and less tire- 
some program will induce enough more shooters 
to offset the loss from the sale of the 50 extra 
targets. Frep. O. CopELanp. 
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“ Mid the flinty streets that wander down that 


island to the sea, 


I have heard a voice low calling, through the 
rush and roar to me: 
Heard a murmur, soft, 


with wild unrest, 
‘Come you back,’ 


Bt WAN BA Dy cae) T’s the germ that worked 
its way into me and made 
possible this story of how I 





a went after bears and got four 
zi grizzlies. Some ten years 
Ke ago, I wrote an article for 
= 
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Forest and Stream, under the 
heading of “Story of a Moose 
Hunt,” in which I did not get the moose. To 
any chance reader who may remember this, I 
may say this is not a bear story without the 
bears, for bears were in evidence—lots of them 
—more than we wanted at times. My story 
may lack in educational finish, for I’m just a 
very plain ordinary business man, but what it 
lacks in that, I hope will be made up in the 
incidents themselves—all of which are plain 
facts and told without flourish or varnish. 

When a fellow has passed the half century 
mark of time, there usually comes a period when 
“mole hills look like mountains,” and things do 
not go along as easily as they should. That’s 
what happened to me during the winter just 
passed. 

Early this spring, I had a talk with a friend 
who had been up in British Columbia on a 
hunting trip last fall. I learned through him 
that there were some grizzlies up in the north- 
west that surely were waiting for me, and I 
decided that such a-trip would be the very thing 
for “what ailed me.” 

A letter addressed to Otto Brothers, guides 
and outfitters, at Jasper, Alberta, Canada, 
brought a reply from Closson Otto, saying that 
some bear were in that country and he knew 
where there was at least one big fellow they 
had named “Old Tramp”—if I would come out, 
we would have a try for him, along with some 
others. 

One morning, 
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the latter part of April, I 


insistent—fill my soul 


it whispered softly, ‘Come you 
back unto the West? 
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mid its pines; 
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Have you heard the West a-calling, calling softly 


Heard the song that haunts its canons when the 


sun of summer shines? 


When the mountains sing their happiness ana 


bid the hills rejoice— 


stepped off the semi-weekly service of the 
through trans-continental train of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, at their small station. I had not 
walked far up the platform when a man hailed 
me—“How do you do, Mr. Murdock.” There 
wasn’t any one there to tell him I was his 
man. I’m sure I didn’t tell him. But when a 
native guide way up in that north country sees 
a fellow step off the train, lugging an arsenal 
big enough to equip half a company of German 
infantry, loaded down with enough clothes to 
take him to the north pole and back, wearing a 
scared and timid look, much as if he feared a 
grizzly might be hiding behind the nearest 
corner, it isn’t very hard for him to brand the 
newcomer a “tenderfoot.” 

After we had exchanged greetings, we walked 
up to his house nearby. We had a short talk 
and then decided we would get things ready and 
leave the next morning for the mountains. His 
wife served a most enjoyable lunch, after which 
we went up to the corral and bunk-house. Here 
I met George Hargrave, who was to be our 
cook. 

When you first meet two men, whom you have 
never before seen, and of whom you know but 
little, and know you are to go alone into the 
mountains with them, and see no other human 
being for four to six weeks, it is no more than 
natural that you have some curiosity to know 
their peculiarities. The first thing I noticed was 
that Closson was a big husky fellow, weighing 
about 195 pounds, with a bright and strong face, 
a good leader, a good worker, a quick thinker— 
therefore a good manager. He worked with sys- 
tem. I have had a good many guides—a few 
really good ones, some indifferent, others very 
poor. Closson proved to be one of the very 
best it has ever been my pleasure to meet. Born 
in the wilds of eastern Canada, north of 


Toronto, with an axe in his little fist, he has 


If you ‘ve heard the West a-calling, you shall 
ne’er forget its voice.” 


By M. J. REYNoLps 


been using it ever since. He can make anything 
from a toothpick to a full size canoe with the 
aid of no other tool. A trapper in boyhood, a 
trapper, guide and hunter since, strong as an ox, 
with eyes like an eagle’s, intelligent and a good 
companion. I want just here to make this state- 
ment: Although I have hunted for the past 
fifteen years, I do not profess to be a “hunter.” 
If I could consider myself as such, I would 
feel that I had attained a high pinnacle in 
natural life. But there is so much of real art, 
woods lore, tracking sense, leg muscle and na- 
tive instinct in the make-up of a hunter, that I 
have not the faintest hope that I shall ever 
reach that distinction. I do feel, however, that 
I have been out with enough men to know a 
good hunter when I see one. 

George Hargrave soon made it opparent that 
his job was that of a “help-mate.” You readers 
who may have been so blessed in your life’s 
companion know what that is. He “filled the 
bill” He could put up a “mulligan” fit for a 
king. He could bake yeast bread and cookies 
“like mother used to make.” I[ never had a 
trip on which we had better “eats”. and never 
lived in camps which radiated more good cheer 
than ours. George is a bachelor—I am some- 
what reluctant about writing this, because I 
have already given his full real name and ad- 
dress, and I don’t want any chance lady reader 
to try “throwing a rope” out that way, because 
I want to go back there again some day and 
want him there to go aleng. Besides being a 
good cook, a good camp packer and all-round 
helper, he starred also as a singer. He sang 
everything I ever heard or am likely to hear 
the rest of my natural life. He began when 
he got up. He quit only when he went to bed. 
His repertoire was most extensive, but I no- 
ticed when doing something that required 
specially close attention around camp, he always 
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fell back on the same song—that in which the - 
refrain runs “any little girl that’s a nice little 
girl is the right little girl for me.” It seems 
strange that a fellow who can sing as he can 
doesn’t have one of. his own. These two fellows 
put up the best team work I have ever seen on 
a trip. 

We took the wagon and brought my baggage 
up to the bunk house. I proceeded to change into 
camp toggery and pack up preparatory for the 
hunt. I had bought a real nice bright “six 
shooter,” which I had figured would come in 
handy in case of getting into too close quarters 
with a grizzly. 

Closson hurt my feelings some when, in answer 
to my inquiry, “what do you think of that?” he 
said, “I think it’s a good think to leave at home.” 
We had a jolly good time the whole afternoon 
packing up and sorting the things we thought 
we needed. I left a lot of my stuff in the bunk 
house and I later on left more at about every 
place we camped, which shows how easy it is to 
drag along a lot of stuff that is of no earthly use. 

The next morning, we packed up. Closson 
said we would travel light, so although we car- 
ried our full camp equipment and provisions for 
thirty days or more, we took only four-pack 
horses and three saddle horses. It was arranged 
that Closson’s brother Jack should bring the 
canoe up the river part way to meet us, so we 
took his saddle horse along. We packed him 
up with supplies that we cached at our night 
camps three and five days out, for use on our 
return trip. We had a fine lot of horses and 
best saddies I have ever ridden. The horses had 
just come in from the winter range and were 
feeling good. Some of them resented the pros- 
pects of thirty days on the trail, carrying a 
“tenderfoot’s” outfit and accordingly tried to ‘kick 
it off. 

Two hvars saw us strung out on the trail, 
Closson leading off, I rode next, the pack horses 
followed. George brought up the rear, singing 
“Farewell Ladies.” Less than a half hour’s ride 
took us out of sight of the settlement, and for 
the next thirty days we were in the mountains. 
We did not see another human being, a ranch 
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house or any evidences of civilization. We lived 
with Nature in its wildest state. 

You can now talk over the telephone from one 
ocean to the other, but you can’t talk in that 
short one hundred mile stretch we covered. 
Three hours out, we forded the Athabaska River. 
After that, we followed it for days. At the 
start, the valley was three or four miles wide. 
Later it narrowed down to a couple of miles, 
then to the river banks, and at times, the moun- 
tains came so close together that the water had 
to force its way through in gorges. Government 
maps covering that section show about a dozen 
mountain peaks. In reality, there are hundreds 
of them. Few of them have as yet been named. 
None have yet been climbed. All are snow cov- 
ered throughout the year. 

What an ideal country for an Alpine Club! 
We read about the wonderful feat of climbing 
the Matterhorn. Why, there are peaks without 
number that never will be climbed. They rear 
their white summits five thousand to nine 
thousand feet above the river. Some of them 
start right from the river’s edge. Their steep 
sides slope almost straight to the top. Many 
form perpendicular walls the last two thousand 
feet. Wild? It’s the wildest country I have 
ever seen. 

‘We stopped the first day early, turned our 
horses out, and walked over a low ridge to 
Buffalo Prairie where we fished, and brought in 
some nice rainbow trout for supper and break- 
fast. We fished again at this brook thirty days 
later on our way in and got thirty-eight nice 
trout which we took home for Mrs. Closson to 
cook for us 

We saw bear signs every day—many of them. 
We missed one little incident on our trip that, 
had we been able to pull it off, would have been 
at least interesting. Porcupines were plentiful. 
Théy were very large, weighing probably as 
much as twenty-five pounds. I made a wager of 
a hat with Closson that he couldn’t hog-tie and 
let loose again a porcupine, without doing it in- 
jury. He said he didn’t know just how he would 
do it, but in some way he would do it, and I’m 
convinced he would have succeeded, for noth- 





Grizzlies on the Snow After They Had Been Rolled Down the Slide. 


ing in the way of woods lore or wild game feats 
is impossible to him. Unfortunately we waited 
too long to get a nice bright day so that we 
could get pictures of the contest, and we got 
down out of the porcupine district without try- 
ing it. 

After the second day out, we saw goats every 
day, some deer and caribou, but we did not 


-molest them. Each day we trav.led, game signs 


became more numerous and the country more 
rough and wild. 

We carried two tents—oné a small wall tent 
ten feet by twelve feet—the other a tepee, six- 
teen feet in diameter. This latter makes much 
for comfort on a camping trip. It’s fine to have 
a small fire built in the middle of it of a cold 
frosty morning to get up by. It’s good to have 
a “house” in which you can hang clothes be- 
fore a camp fire to dry out when wet. It’s good 
to lie on top of your sleeping bag on a springy 
bed of balsam boughs with a small camp fire in 
the center and watch the smoke curling up and 
out through the top. I mean what doesn’t get 
in your eyes. A tepee and a fire are to the camp 
what the big open fire place is to the home. 
Don’t go out without a tepee. 

A word here about sleeping: I carried an air 
mattress, used it a couple of times and discarded 
it for the warmer and more comfortable “bal- 
sam” bed. Well made, the balsam bed is best of 
all. The trouble is that so few of us are will- 
ing to make it right. Cut your brush from a 
fair-sized tree, not a sapling. Cut them big— 
lots of them. Lay them about ten inches thick. 
It will be soft for one night only, but when 
stirred up, the next day it’s as soft as ever. 

A Fiala bag is made up as follows: A sheet 
bag and pillow case made of very light soft silk, 
similar to China silk, made a clean and sanitary 
sheet. It can be pulled out and aired each morn- 
ing. Next the regular, soft, loose woven, thick 
but light, wool bag. Over that, a pongee silk 
bag. Over that, another regular wool bag, and, 
last, the regular canvas bag cover. I have tried 
three different well-known bags. I made three 
others after my own idea, but none of them 
ever gave the comfort this did. It weighs eleven 
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and half pounds. A down quilt and thin water- 
proof cover weighing four and a half pounds 
for extra cover when very cold completed the 
outfit, but this latter I never used. My beds 
heretofore had usually weighed about twenty- 
eight pounds. Heretofore I usually wore sleep- 
ing socks and slept with cold feet. This time I 
wore nothing on my feet and I was always 
warm. 

In the matter of clothing: I started out with 
enough clothes on my back (big mackinaw, 
heavy coats and sweaters, etc.), to tire a man 
out with their weight alone. I envied Closson 
and George in their flannel shirt sleeves. They 
were comfortable, while I, with all my coats, 
was cold. The second day out I said, “If you 
fellows can stand that, so can I,” and from 
that time on, you might have followed our 
trail by the extra and useless articles of wear- 
ing apparel I threw away. If I can do aught 
else than start some fellow sportsman off right 
in the matter of clothing, I shall be pleased. 
Dress light! Dress light! All flannel and wool. 
When slightly chilly on the trail, get off and 
walk a little. When in camp, take an axe and 
chop a little. Start the red blood running. 
You can’t do this by piling on clothes, tiring 
yourself with their weight. I wore light weight, 
loose fit underwear, a heavy flannel shirt, a silk 
jacket (homemade) for windbreaker when 
overheated after long climbs, a light trap shoot- 
ing jacket around camp. 

If very cold, wear two flannel shirts. I wore 
no coat. Whenever heard of a fellow leaving 
his place of business for a couple hours’ hard 
walk and loading himself down with sweaters, 
storm coats, etc.? Why should you do it in 
camp? I emphasize this, because it is nothing 
new to me. I read all this years ago, but have 
ignored it and have thereby lost much comfort. 

For five days we traveled. We had seen lots 
of animal life signs—bears, deer, caribou, sheep 
and goats. George carried a single barrel tele- 
scope about twenty-four inches long. One day, 
while in camp, he located a caribou feeding on 
the other side of the river between two and 
three miles away. With this glass he could 
make out the antlers very clearly. With our 
binoculars, we could just see an object—an evi- 
dence of the superiority of the old long and 
unwieldy telecope as compared with the bin- 
oculars. For grizzlies, sheep and goats, I would 
recommend that these glasses be taken along. 
They might save a hard climb after a head that 
isn’t desirable. For all day constant use on a 
hunt of this kind, a good pair of binoculars is 
as important as a good rifle. A strap should be 
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attached, so that the glasses can be carried hung 
over the shoulder without the case; thus they 
are always ready for instant use. 

We were sitting on top of a ridge one day 
when two black tail deer came out of the bush 
below us. They stopped, watched us a moment 
and then moved off through the heavy dead 
and down timber. They remained in view for 
half a mile. It was a sight worth while as they 
vaulted over logs high as their backs with seem- 
ing ease. Their antlers were just forming in 
velvet. They were big—much bigger than any 
deer I have ever seen. I would estimate them 
three hundred pounds, or over. 

Closson had two Airedale dogs which he took 
along because he thought they might do good 
work hunting bears, but they had not yet been 
trained, and we found, after being out a couple 
of days, that they would be of no use, so sent 
them back with Jack, when he brought the 
canoe up, four days out. 

Closson had gone out about two hundred 
yards from camp one evening just before sup- 
per, to take a look at a slide. He chanced to 
turn toward the river and saw two grizzlies— 
one big one and one small one. They stood at 
the edge of the water on the opposite side of 
the river, just a short distance below camp. He 
came running in for me, but, by the time we 
got down to the gravel flat in the river, they 
had gone into the timber out of sight. Next 
morning we crossed the river and saw their 
tracks. They were headed back over a high 
ridge to a canon about six miles away. 

Closson and I decided we would each take a 
light pack and go back to the canon. We spent 
six hours getting there, traveling over the 
roughest country I have ever seen. We failed 
to find any good looking slide. After a few 
hours’ rest, we returned to camp reaching there 
at dark, after twelve hours of hard work and 
nothing to show for it. It was at times like 
this a fellow couldn’t help but feel that all 
things considered, he was entitled to all the 
bears he could get, even if he got all there were 
in the country. 

This day George remained in camp until noon 
and then rode back down the river three miles 
to look out for Jack with the canoe. On the 
way, he passed a salt-lick slide where he had 
seen fresh goat signs. When he reached it he 
came on to five kids sporting around like lambs. 
He had so much fun wiih them that he forgot 
he had his kodak and lost a good picture. 

And then the days on the long trail with the 
pack horses, each bringing new sights and 
sounds. Snow slides increased as we got farther 
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out. When interest lagged, there were always 
the pack horses themselves to watch. A gray 
mare seemed to be the self-appointed leader— 
old in years and wise in the experience of the 
trail. She usually held the place at the head, 
in spite of the efforts of the others to displace 
her. After a more than usually steep descent, 
when the saddle horses would open up a gap in 
the rear, the others would prepare to forge past 
her. She would stop, turn her head, lay back 
her ears and survey them calmly—seemingly 
saying, “I’m boss here and I dare you to try to 
pass me.” This was enough to send them scur- 
rying in every direction. She never kicked or 
put forth any physical effort to force them back 
—perhaps an example of mind over matter. 

We were now well up towards the headwaters 
of the river. The mountains come right down 
to the edge of the river, which had spread out 
in a big, wide gravel flat about half mile in 
width. Day after day we listened to the roar 
like thunder and watched the avalanches of 
snow as they slid down the mountain sides, 
often landing almost at our feet—truly a most 
wonderful sight. 

The night of the sixth day out found us 
camped along the river below the big flats. Up 
to this time, we had been traveling most of the 
day, only stopping long enough to look for fresh 
signs, but now we decided we would go out on 
a hunt. Closson and I left camp the next morn- 
ing. After riding up the river for about three 
hours, we stopped at a point opposite one of the 
so-called “slides.” These slides are placed on 
the mountain side that have at one time been 
swept clear of snow. Later, they grow up in 
big mountain willow patches covering most of 
their surface, but here and there are small 
spaces kept open by the snow and, in the early 
spring, they are covered with small bunches of 
tender grass and Indian turnip. Bears feed on 
this grass in the early spring. Since we were 
hunting bear, we watched these slides from the 
flats below. This day we had spent watching 
until well into the afternoon, but had seen 
nothing. Shortly after three o’clock, Closson 
said, “Do you want to get a coyote?” We 
located two along the river flats on the opposite 
side and two hours after we had one of them 
skinned out. 

We started for camp. We had ridden about a 
mile when we saw a bear across a snow slide 
about two thousand feet above us. Closson 
said, “Well, don’t that beat ! Shoot a 
coyote and lose a bear.” But, after watching 
him a few moments, he said, “We may get a 
chance at him yet.” The bear crossed the snow 
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on the upper end of the slide, climbed up to a 
shelf of rock that ran along the side of the 
mountain just above the timber line, paralleling 
the big flats on the river. For almost one hour, 
he walked slowly along this ledge, all the while 
in plain sight of us, about two thousand feet 
above us and perhaps four thousand feet dis- 
tant in an air line. As he proceeded up the side 
of the valley, we, too, moved up the river flats. 
We decided he was heading to come out on the 
upper end of the big slide. I remarked to 
Closson, “I wonder if he knows how near he is 
to either a good meal (referring to the coyote 
carcass), or eternity.” Leaving our horses, we 
discarded all extra clothing and prepared to 
make our first climb after a Grizzly. We even 
threw off our hats. The going was bad. Up, up, 
up! I was fresh from the East and office. 
Time after time I felt I could not climb a step 
farther. At last we reached a point two hun- 
dred yards below the green spot on the slide. 
Almost immediately afterwards, he came off 
the shelf on the green. He stopped, half lay 
down, got up on his hind legs, then half turned 
a somersault and went through all sorts of un- 
usual motions. Closson lay half concealed by 
the edge of the willows. I had moved out, and 
so as to better use my rifle, stood in plain view. 
“Old Ephriam” looked our way a couple of 
times, but apparently did not make us out. 
Closson said, “Do you think we are close 
enough?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Wait until 
he turns broadside and then get busy.” <A 
moment later he presented his left side. I 
obeyed orders. ‘When hit he ran about a hun- 
dred yards, plunged into a thicket of mountain 
willows and disappeared from sight. Closson 
ran up and a moment later called back to me, 
“He’s in the willows. Go in from the side. I'll 
go in up here and come down to join you, but 


look out.” If any one had told me before I_ 


started on this trip that I would be found crawl- 
ing on hands and knees one hundred yards into 
a thick patch of willows after a big wounded 
grizzly, when I couldn’t see over twenty-five 
feet ahead of me I would have said, “You're 
crazy but I’m not.” But such is the excitement 
of the chase, that down on all fours and in I 
went. After Closson and I met, we moved 
farther down. There stood the grizzly twenty 
feet below us. He was soon down for good. 
Was he fat? Yes, very fat. His fur in prime 
condition. A big specimen. He measured, just 
as he lay crouched up on the mountain side, 
over all, seven feet six inches, from nose to tail. 
The hide, when removed, taped eight feet six 


inches, without undue stretching. We estimated | 


him to weigh about six hundred and fifty 
pounds. We left him. We went to camp, ar- 
riving about dark. ‘We were tired, but with that 
tired contentment that comes with the success- 
ful hunt. Had we not hunted, found, stalked. 
fought and conquered in the open the biggest 
and most noted of all big game animals to be 
found on the North American Continent? For 
seven long days we had worked hard to reach 
this end. We had brought into play our best 
efforts—all the native skill, all the tracking 
. sense we possessed. We had brought into play 
leg muscle of which we did not think we were 
capable. 

Of all the big game I have hunted, I know 
none that can match the grizzly in quickness of 


foot. Grizzlies move along with a shiftless, 
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ambling gait that doesn’t look much for speed 
but a grizzly will cover the first hundred yards 
or so more quickly than any antelope I have 
ever seen, and these latter are recorded as being 
the very fastest of all game animals. Talk 
about looking for a tree to climb—why, a 
grizzly would be on a fellow before he got 
four feet off the ground, although it were an 
even start, and the tree were right alongside of 
you. I had kept visions of “tree-stories” be- 
fore me, but after I saw this—our first grizzly— 
run, I ceased to give a tree any further thought. 
My advice to any fellow after grizzlies is “pump 
lead and do it fast.” If that fails you, you may 
as well give up, I would not give much for your 


chance. These tree-climbing, using six-shooters- ' 


at-short-range, and _ sticking-a-knife-in-his-ribs- 
stories make interesting reading, but that is all. 

When we reached camp we first let George 
vnder the impression that we .had gotten noth- 
ing, and he said, “Boys, I have a big grizzly 
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located for you on the big slide about a mile 
above camp. You can go after him in the 
morning.” The next morning on our way up to 
skin our grizzly out, we saw the grizzly George 
had referred to, up on the slide above the river. 
but decided we would not go after him until 
our return. Two miles farther we saw an- 
other big grizzly on another slide, but we set 
him also aside for a later hour, as we wanted 
to first skin out and care for the one we had 
already gotten. 

We reached our grizzly about ten o’clock. As 
I looked him over I felt that no matter what 
other luck attended our efforts, this had made 
our trip an assured success. ‘We found a toe 
missing on one foot and so named him “Four 
Toes.” 

Three hours after we had the head and hide 


and were on our way back to camp. We were 
disappointed on coming back to the two slides 
passed in the morning to find that the grizzlies 
had gone to cover and were nowhere to be 
seen. We saw two black bear on our way in, 
but it was getting late. We had a long way to 
go. There would be other days and other bears. 
We did not go after them. 

The few days following were spent in salting, 
stretching and preparing the hide, and, inci- 
dentally, doing a little hunting. 

The third day we prepared to move camp 
farther out. We portaged our canoe across to 
a lake and moved camp up to its shore. We 
intended going down the lake in our canoe and 
therefore turned the horses back down the trail 
to forage for themselves. Expecting to be absent 
two weeks, we took the hobbles off and turned 
them loose, with just a little fear that they might 
take a notion to go all the way back home. If 
they did, we knew it meant a ninety-mile hike 
after them when we came back, but fortunately 
they found good feed not more than two miles 
from the lake and there we found them on 
our return, some ten days later. 

We loaded our entire camp equipment, twelve 
days’ provisions, in our canoe, and started down 
the lake. We had little free-board left. The 
lake is eight miles long and one and a half 
miles wide. There was a strong wind blowing, 
making our trip somewhat dangerous. If my 
“hat was off” to Clossen and George for their 
good work before, I went “bare-headed” for the 
menner in which they handled our canoe. Work 
less expert ‘would have seen our outfit, and us, 
afloat or in the bottom of the lake. 

When half way down the lake, we had to 
cross to the opposite shore and we were glad 
when this had been accomplished. We watched 
a slide, but saw nothing. When about two 
miles from the lower end of the lake, we were 
ashore to take a look at the big slide opposite. 
We hadn’t all gotten out of the canoe before 
we saw a big grizzly on the big slide and a 
smaller oné ‘ona smaller slide nearby. We 
watched them for some fifteen minutes. -The 
smaller one went into the willows and did not 
again return. The big one still remained in the 
open. By this time, the lake had. gotten so 
rough that it was impossible to recross with our 
load. 

With our glasses we selected the best route 
up the mountain side and decided we would go 
after the big fellow. We unloaded the canoe, 
paddled across. For two hours we climbed up, 
up, up! coming out on top of a small ridge 
close by the big slide. The grizzly, which we 
now saw was a silver tip, was feeding on. the 
slide about two hundred yards away but partly 
under cover of willows. As we watched, peculiar 
thoughts occured one after another. “There he 
stood. Perhaps he may be the only other 
specimen we may have a chance to get.” “Are 
we going to outwit him on his own ground, 
or are we going to fail?” Again, “Is there a 
possibility he may outwit us and get us?” He 
seems unwittingly to defy us as he moves out 
toward the open. “A slight touch of the hair 
trigger and a few seconds would tell the tale. 
What would it be?” 

He came out on the edge of the slide about 
one hundred and fifty yards away. No less 
than nine shots were fired. He stood for two of 
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4—Three Grizzlies in the Snow. 


them and then in place of turning and running 
away as we had expected, took a course across 
the slide towards us, crossing the ridge we were 
on, just below us, so that the shots that were 
fired after he started to run were fired through 
the bushes. -He was just touched. We foun: 
his trail and a few drops of blood. ‘We followed 
him along the mountain side through heavy cover 
for over an hour, but had to give it up. He had 
won. Three tired, hungry fellows went down the 
slide, reached the canoe a little before dark, re- 
crossed the lake, reloaded our outfit and paddled 
to the end of the lake. We went into camp at 
dark in the edge of the timber close to the 
water’s edge. 

The next morning we went down to the river 
about a mile distant, cut a tree for a foot log 
and hunted down the flats about a mile distant. 
We found fresh tracks of a big grizzly that we 
believed to be those of “Old Tramp,” and were 
thus assured that he was still on his old range. 
For three days following we spent the time in 
watching the two slides on the lake. We climbed 
after two black bears. On the river we tried to 
get sight of “Old Tramp,” but without success. 

The morning of the fourth day, after seven 
o’clock, we left camp, intend&ig to hunt up the 
river to the big slide about six miles away. The 
traveling was hard—heavy timber, much dead and 
down stuff and thick underbrush; heavy climbing 
as the river was a succession of rapids all the 
way; some snow in spots. We soon came to a 
well-beaten trail made by a bear. ‘We saw here 
and there his sign boards on the trees written as 
high up as we could reach. In places the foot 
marks on the ground were worn eight inches 
deep. We built another foot log to cross to the 
other side of the river. 

When we had just completed it. I said to 
George, “Let “te get a picture here.” He had 
the axe in his pack and in shifting the pack, 
dropped the axe in the stream. It was out of 
sight in a second and although we fished for it 
some time—doubtless it had been swept rods 
away—we failed to get it. Fortunately for us. 
we still had the big axe back at camp. Other- 
wise we would have ‘been without for the re- 
mainder of our trip. While it is not impossible, 


5—“‘Old Tramp” on the Stretchers—Note the Great Height. 


yet it is to say the least, some inconvenient to 
manage an outfit for two weeks with nothing 
larger than a butcher knife. It was the only 
time on the trip that George manifested any 
temper. This time he did “cuss” his luck and J 
didn’t blame him much either. 

By twelve o’clock we had reached a small open 
spot on the opposite side of the valley, about five 
hundred. feet above the river, and directly op- 
posite the big slide. We had already walked 
continuously almost five hours. I was just about 
all in, when Closson said “We will .stop and 
watch. here awhile.” I was glad. ! threw my- 
self down on the ground and said, “Here’s 
where I take a little nap, and the man who 
wakes me before he sees a bear will get shot.” 
I hadn’t yet closed my eyes when Closson said 
“T see a bear.” I was up in a moment. Isn’t it 
queer—how dog tired a fellow can be and yet 
at the first sign of game that tired feeling is all 
gone out of him and he is up and gone like a 
hound? : 

After considerable discussion, we decided to 
go down the river, build a foot log and cross 
over, then go down the river about half mile 
to a snow slide that extended all ‘the way down 
the mountain, and climb up over this snow. It 
proved to be the hardest we had yet made. The 
snow was deep and often we sank up to our 
3ut such is the chase. Up! Up! Up! 
For three long hours and Oh! 


waists. 
Always Up! 
such hours. The remembrance of this climb will 
stay with me forever. 

About three o’clock we had reached the point 
on the mountain side, where we had seen the 
grizzly. We had just come off the snow that 
extended all the way along the side of the 
mountain on a bench about fifty feet wide. 
Closson was walking ahead some fifty yards. 
George was trailing along back of me. Closson 
motioned for me to hurry up. I was floundering 
through this soft snow, up above my knees, 
every few steps sinking up to my: waist, and was 
about exhausted. I shook my head in disgust. 
Closson walked around the lower side of a 
bunch of thick willows. I kept above—the more 
direct way. This brought us out into. the small 
epen space with me in the lead. Closson about 


6—Closson Examing ‘(Old Tramp’s” Fore-toes. 


sixty feet in my rear and slightly lower down 
and George was about forty feet back of me 
and a little higher up. I was walking slowly 
across the open space towards the next clump 
of willows. When about fifty feet away from 
them, a grizzly, supposedly the one we had seen, 
came around the edge of the willows. He was 
running fast and headed towards us but on a 
line passing us about forty feet below. I fired 
quickly. Before I got the second cartridge in the 
barrel, Closson yelled, “My God, there’s two of 
them!” and I heard him shoot. I saw the first 
grizzly stumble and fall. I swung my gun 
around toward the second grizzly—which had 
come around the edge of the willows not over 
thirty feet behind the first one, running fast and 
headed in a direct line for Closson. I was just 
about to press the trigger for the second one 
when another grizzly, making the tird one in 
quick succession, came in. sight around the edge 
of the willows. He looked as big as an ele- 
phant. He came on a jump, following not more 
than thirty feet behind the second one. and not 
over fifty feet from where I stood. He was 
headed directly for me. Every time he landed 
on all fours, he rose up on his hind legs and let 
out a “Whoo-of! Whoo-of!” His jaws snapped 
like a trap. I heard Closson shooting at the 
other bears back of me, but did not know what 
was taking place. 1 felt sure my time had come. 
I wasn’t. scared, because it all came too fast. 
There wasn’t time to be. scared. I remember 
thinking, “There’s time for one shot and then 
the -—.” J didn’t know but that it. meant 
the same for Closson, for I did not know that 
erizzly No. 1 had stayed down and I knew 
srizzly No. 2 was going. straight for him. My 
rifle-again cracked and about a second after I 
heard George’s gun crack. Old Tramp (as he 
proved to be), the big grizzly, or No. 3, fell in 
a heap about thirty-five feet away and rolled 
twentv-five feet down to the edge of and’ over 
the cliff, disappearing in the thick willows. I 
ran. George followed close. We slid down over 
the almost perpendicular wall of the cliff to the 
slope below and on down about one hundred 
yards, where we found him—dead in the thick 
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Waterproof Boot of Extreme Lightness 


A Knee-high Moccasin that had its Origin in the Arctics, but which 
Commends itself to the Outdoor Man of any Clime 


By Old Camper. 


DON’T know who first invented or designed 
the present form of sporting boot, but I do 
know that the average hiker along trodden 


: 


and untrodden trails in the wilderness has been . 


forced by example, necessity and lack of some- 
thing better to lift from four to six pounds extra 
weight on his feet over interminable distances, 
and at much physical discomfort. The modern 
sporting boot looks “sporty” in pictures. It may 
give to the wearer that devil-may-care outdoor 
effect so much striven for on magazine covers, 
but you never find the tough old woodsman or 
the man who works at his trade away from civil- 
ization indulging much in the knee-high, laced- 
up, leaden-weighed magazine-cover boots. The 
old timer has been through the mill, and he re- 
serves his carrying power for what he can pile 
on his back. Some mathematical genius figured 
out recently just how many pounds a man lifts 
by toting heavy boots so many steps per mile 
over a given stretch of miles. The tonnage was 
fearful. 

Also it is a superfluity of the most foolish de- 
scription. The real woodsman wears light shoes 
or moccasins. An occasional wetting of his 
feet does not matter much, for he wears wool 
socks and wrings them out or dries them as 
often as possible. I will admit that in a snake 
country, protection of the legs is necessary, but 
I am speaking now of the northern woods, where 
the snake question does not enter the problem. 

There are many people, however, who do not 
like wet feet, and who cannot stand wet feet. 
For such people little has been done. Think of a 
knee-high moccasin or boot weighing twelve or 
fourteen ounces, perfectly impervious to water, 
yet made of leather. That is what the far north 
has been waiting a long time to give us. Sports- 
men who have gone into Newfoundland or ven- 
tured further up the Labrador coast, even into the 
Arctic, are thoroughly familiar with the hair seal 
moccasin or boot, the most comfortable foot 
wear ever designed for man, so light that it 
scarcely can be said to possess weight at all, and 
so pliable that it can be turned inside out like a 
glove for drying. 

The picture I am sending you will show how 
this boot looks. It is mot pretty, I will admit, 
and for many people it might not be comfortable 
unless used with an inner sole or soled on the 
bottom with’ a stiff piece of leather, but it is wa- 
terproof to the top and amazingly comfortable, 
especially in a canoe. I-ordered a pair of these 
boots from a general store in St. Johns, New- 
foundland, a few weeks since. They came to hand 
promptly, but as they had been taken out of raw 
stock, directions for making them waterproof 
were sent with the shipment. 

These directions are as follows: 

“First soak them in warm water over night. 
Then steep them in bark for twenty-four hours 
with chips or other material inside to allow the 
bark to reach every spot. After twenty-four 
hours in the bark, turn them wrong side out and 
hang them out to dry but not harden. When 
dry put them into the bark again, wrong side out 


for twenty-four hours or longer if convenient. 

“When taken out of the bark a second time let 
them dry but not harden and when dry, soak 
them in seal or cod oil over night and then 
hang them out to dry next morning. 

“Treated this way the boots will last long and 
remain waterproof, but if worn green the first 
day’s tramp will drive out all the natural oil and 
the boot won’t last, more especially in warm 
weather. If treated as above, they may be soled 
by a shoemaker when the bottoms are worn thin, 
and used with great satisfaction for many sea- 
sons.” 

Of course soaking in bark water means simply 
a tanning process. As seal oil and cod oil are not 





The Sealskin Boot—Weighs Less than a Pound. 


common commodities in city stores, and as they 
usually smell to high Heaven any ordinary 
waterproofing process by means of oil prepara- 
tions can be substituted. The cost? The New- 
foundland store charged me $3.00 for the boots, 
and 24 cents additional for parcel post carriage. 
Uncle Sam collected another nickel for delivery, 
but said nothing about duty, and as the package 
was opened for inspection I infer that no duty 
is levied on such small shipments. 

Boots like these as a rule are made by the 
Eskimo women in Labrador. They are similar 
to the Eskimo boot, used all over the Arctic. 
both east and west, but of course in colder cli- 
mates the hair is left on for warmth. 





INDIANS WHO FORETOLD WET SUMMER 
PREDICT LONG WINTER. 

The season so far verifies the weather predic- 

tions of the Indians who occasionally visit the 

Mesa Verde National Park in southwestern Col- 


orado for trading purposes, but who never stay 
an hour longer than is necessary because of their 
dread of the “little people’ whom they believe 
still inhabit, in spirit form, the prehistoric cliff 
dwellings that have made the Mancos Valley 
famous the world over. Last fall the Mesa 
Verde prairie dogs deserted their villages for 
new ones, and the Indians have been shaking 
their heads over it all winter. “Rain, much rain,” 
they say; “rain all summer.” So far they seem 
to have predicted right. 

And now they are again shaking their heads. 
“Cold, much cold,” they say; “bad winter com- 
ing.” And why? Because this summer game 
has been unusually plentiful on the Mesa Verde. 
Deer are more frequently seen than for years. 
Rabbits and hares are so numerous one can 
scarcely go about without seeing them in large 
numbers. Coyotes and mountain lions are also 
unusually plentiful, which may be explained by 
the abundance of the small game on which they 
live. 


4,451 INDIANS IN NEW YORK STATE. 

There are 609 fewer Indians on the reserva- 
tions of New York State than ten years ago. 
But three tribes, the Onondagas, Tonawandas, 
and Tuscaroras, show any gain in numbers, ac- 
cording to the official census figures made public 
by Francis M. Hugo, Secretary of State. The 
total number of Indians now living on the eight 
reservations is 4,451, as compared with 5,060 in 
1905. According to the Federal enumeration of 
1910, the population of the Indian reservations 
was 5,729, but included whites and other per- 
sons, as well as the redskins. 

Out of the 4,451 now on the reservations, not 
less than 762 admit they are pagans, and 748 
speak little or no English. 

In the eight reservations there are 87,676 acres, 
of which the Indians are this summer cultivat- 
ing 30,556, or an average of 6.08 acres for each 
man, woman and child. The census figures show 
that the St. Regis, Onondagas, and the Tusca- 
roras are the largest tillers of the soil; the Alle- 
ghanys and the Cattaraugus Indians the least. 

At the Onondaga reservation 4,266 acres out 
of 7,300 are under cultivation: St. Regis, 10,638 
out of 14,030; Cattaraugus, 4,447 out of 21,680; 
Alleghany, 3,858 out of 30,469; Shinnecock, 71 
out of 400 acres; Tonowandas, 2,527 out of 
7,548; Tuscaroras, 4,749 out of 6,240. 

The pagans are shown as follows: Onondaga, 
113; Cattaraugus, 300; Alleghany, 287; Shinne- 
cock, 5; St. Regis, 0; Tonowanda, 57; Tusca- 
rora, 0. 

The 748 found speaking little or no English 
are divided in the following manner: Onon- 
dagas, 34; St. Regis, 232; Cattatraugus, 86; Al- 
leghany, 101; Shinnecock, 0; Tonowandas, 239; 
Tuscaroras, 56. 
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Shore Bird Reminiscences and Experiences 


A Tale of The Days When Shooting Brought Satisfactory Results, Although Not More Pleasure Than 
Comes Now to The Devotee of The Sport 





HIS. may not interest the casual 
| reader, but those who have 
| participated in the snipe shoot- 

ing on Shinnecock Bay, Long 

Island, some years ago, will 

recall to memory many fine 

bags made, and pleasant days 

spent on the marshes. It was 
before the power boat came into general use, 
when it was necessary to rely on the scooter and 
the “ashbreeze” for transportation from the 
mainland to the beach. Now what a change: 
they tell me imposing cottages have been erected 
on the beach. Spots that were then devoid of 
marsh grass, have now grown up, channels filled 
in, and the power boat reigns supreme. Still I 
understand fair shooting can be had in spite of 
civilization’s progress. 

‘We, of the snipe shooting brotherhood, can 
close our eyes, and see the small scooter being 
carefully loaded ip the wee small hours of the 
morning, with the lunch pails, oil skins, car- 
tridges, cases, decoys, guns in rubber cases, 
water jug, and everything shipshape for the sail 
across the bay. It may be a nasty morning, east 
wind blowing half a gale, dark as pitch, or clear 
with the heavens dotted with stars—it mattered 
not to the enthusiast. How I remember those 
midnight sails across the bay, with the lighthouse 
as guide for direction; also, how I remember the 
blessed lighthouse sometimes appearing on the 
wrong side, causing considerable argument as 
to how it got there without our notice. How good 
the morning air felt in our faces—how good our 
pipes tasted, even though we had no breakfast. 
I can see how the phosphorescent waves coming 
in over the scooter’s bow, as she felt the wind. 

Then came the question, where we would rig, 
the Inlet, Rack Channel, or Gull Island where 
was the wind, north, west; so be it; the birds 
would come well in under the beach shore, prob- 
ably from the east. There someone is getting up 
in the Walker House; we can see a light; more 
opposition. Never mind, the more the merrier; 
keep the birds moving. We have almost free 
wind, and away we hustle for the inlet. The 
choice of the inlet makes us feel good, as our 
boxes were there ready, and quarter-filled with 
marsh hay; otherwise we should have had to 
tow them considerable distance. Now for decoys 
—out they go, in crescent formation, with the 
jack stool well outside so they will show up. 
Some may ask, why the crescent forma- 
tion? and I blush to state that we usu- 
ally arranged with a shovel to have a nice 
little sand bar inside the crescent for birds to 
light, which was particularly attractive to brant, 
black breasted plover, and robin snipe. Some- 
times however, we deviated from this rule ac- 
cording to the nature of the places. We were 
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rigged by placing the decoys in small bunches, 
well apart, without respect as to their pointings 
to windward or otherwise, but always the larger 


By R. H. Dana, Jr, 


decoys well out of the water. Now then, the 
blind. We pull marsh grass, which comes up by 
the roots, clods of mud with it, sufficient to hold 
it upright against the boxes without blowing 
down in the wind. It is not very good for the 
hands, as the grass cuts, but never mind, 
Everything is in readiness and we step into 
our boxes to await the break of day. How 
peaceful it all was (barring the mosquitoes) the 
twitterings of the marsh wrens, soft calls of the 
different waders on their migration, the quack of 


gunner almost blowing his brains out trying to 
turn there, but ino use they are too far in shore 
and well to windward. Now Mott and Herman 
see them, and all is lost unless the birds see our 
decoys, as Herman can whistle on his fingers in 
curlew language, to make the tyro’s hair stand on 
end, but on comes the brown string, steady as 
They see our decoys, and will give us a 
“Who the devil kicked that lunch 
I hear someone whisper. They won't 
Now then, give it to ’em. Next 


geese. 
look anyway. 
pail?” 
get any tearer. 





the night heron leaving the marshes for their 
day roost in the pines and the scrub oak on the 
mainland. How slowly the time passed until 
daylight. Soon as we could see, one of us would 
get up on the decoy box and have a look up and 
down the beach for other gunners. There was 
Mr. S. and his gunner in Rack Channel, our 
keenest competitors, and companions of many 
pleasant days. West of us two professional 
gunners, Mott and Herman, and a mighty tough 
combination to beat—incidentally, our instructors 
at the game, and so on, up and down the beach 
shore. 


Two guns to the east, and the fun commences. 
Along come a mixed bunch of little yellow legs 
and dowitchers, answering the calls, twisting, 
turning and circling to the decoys. “C” turns 
loose on the windward portion of the bunch 
with his Greener, while | give my attention to the 
tailenders, hence avoiding killing each other’s 
birds. So it goes on till about 10 o’cclock—then 
comes a lull, and one wonders if it is all over for 
the day, sometimes it is, but more often it isn’t. 


How wice it was to pull off one’s rubber boots 
when the sun got hot, aid wiggle one’s toes, pre- 
paring for a nice little nap, while “C” tries hard 
to keep awake and watch. Next thing you know 
you are awakened by a siap on the chest that near- 
ly does for you, accompanied by a hoarse voice— 
“Don’t move, Jack coming!” and you can see 
through a small opening in the blind a good 
string of Jack curlew fiying low just over the 
sand dunes. Now look out! I can hear Mr. S.’s 


thing you see is Mr. S. upon his decoy box wav- 
ing congratulations with his hat. 

Then comes another lull. The dinner pail is 
produced, cover removed, and you peep in. What 
in the world has happened? Contents sadly 
mixed up, ham sandwiches, cake, huckleberry pie, 
all in a_jumble. I hear a remark from my side 
partner. “What’s the use? shake it up good, 
close your eyes, and eat it with a spoon.” Then 
just as you get a good generous mouthful of the 
concoction, you are sure to hear the clear me- 
tallic call of the yelper, which almost chokes you 
to death trying to whistle him in. 

I once witnessed a very humorous sight while 
visiting another blind. It was about noon time, 
and the occupants were having lunch (if you 
can call it that). The gunner was busily engaged 
in getting outside of a piece of sticky pie that 
had candied in the lunch pail, owing to the heat 
of the day. After having placed in his mouth a 
rather large piece, I thought, for so small a man, 
we heard a small bunch of yellow leg calling. 
Well sir, “C” and I almost fell down laughing to 
see the gunner trying to whistle. Together with 
the sticky pie and false teeth, it nearly finished 
him. Anyway we made such a racket they never 
came near us. 

Good old days! never to be forgotten. The 
old gunners of the district will well remember 
the familiar form of Mr. S., constantly on the 
marshes, now passed on to the happy hunting 
grounds. Courageous gentlemen, genial host, 
loving and kind sportsman of the old school, 
your memory will remain with us forever. 
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September is Not Too Late for Fly-Fishing. In Fact, Considering the Beauty That Lies on Meadow and Stream, it is the Best Month of the Year. 
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His Majesty, The Wild Turk Of The South 


Peculiarities of One of the Greatest Game Birds on the Continent, with a Few Observations Setting 
Forth the Best Way to Go After Him 





SK any group of Southern 
sportsmen in “conversazione 
ensemble,” what is their fa- 
vorite game and the major- 
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i B  ity will, I think, say the fa- 
Zz S| vorite is wild turkey. Cer- 
awa WaiWai} tain it is a good many will 





say so. Of course, from time 
to time you find your bear “bug,” and also your 
quail “bug,” and also your fox “bug;” and of 
course there never was a typically Dixie com- 
munity which did not have among its inhabit- 
ants a representative of that motley crew which 
finds its chiefest delight in trailing Br’er ’Pos- 
sum and Massa ’Coon across the face of Nature. 

Of course, a bear “bug,” warmed perhaps to 
the task by a little “Old Mountain,” may re- 
count some exhilarating experiences of his 
hunts. Brother Quail Man may too. And of 
course, I do not wish to leave out those daunt- 
less souls who face with high courage the chill 
shiver of the wind-swept blind out on “the 
point” when ducks are coming in, or going out, or 
going by, whichever “flight” the hunt hits. 

But over against these vocal Marathoners our 
turkey hunter sets up a mighty thunder of de- 
scriptive melody which ought to make any eye 
water, however unique the private efforts of 
the eye owners may have been. For to the 
turkey hunter comes an unusual number of 
those thrills that make association with Kip- 
ling’s immortal Red Gods so much a recreation 
and joy. 

For instance: “That ole gobbler.” I do not 
specify any particular one. Every old turkey 
hunter has one, you see, and each historic bird 
possesses its own particular charms. One will 
have a double beard. (I saw one once that had 
three beards.) Another will have a toe missing— 
caught in some steel trap set in runways for 
mink, coon, etc. Once in a while the turkey 
hunter bobs up with a memorable “white” gob- 
bler. Some times they make it a ghost turkey 
—it goes down kind of creepy if the tale is told 
under conditions favoring the creeps. The 
white gobbler is a favorite thriller. I, person- 
ally, never saw one. There is no doubt they 
have been found, though, as I have at least one 
authentic record of such, though this particular 
bird ‘was a lady instead of a man. After the 
white gobbler the next best. bet in the story line 
is “when I found I left my yelper at home and 
called up that big one with my pipe.” Did you 
ever hear that? Ladies and gentlemen, it’s a 
corker. 

However, ’tis not all of hunting to tell tales, 
although talking it over in after years is per- 
haps as much of hunting joy as any other one 
feature of the sport. You cannot talk, though, 
tili you have done something to justify the 
vocality. And to do something in the outdoors 


By G. B. Buchanan. 





Observe That His Regal Majesty Leaves The Food Question Entirely to Mrs. Turk. 


usually is predicated upon knowing how. Turkey 
hunting is no exception. Quite the contrary. It 
takes a great deal of skill to bag wild turkey 
in one of the ways that seem to lend themselves 
to the ideals of true sportsmen. There are 
niany methods for killing turkey which are so 
simple as to be butchery—tracking in snow, 
killing young half grown birds, killing in mating 
time, pens, baits, etc.; there are only a few, not 
more than three, at miost, which it seems to me 
are anyway designed to give the game a half- 
chance. Of course my opinion is not law -and 
if some reader experiences no violent disturb- 
ance in his idea tank when pursuing the butch- 
ery methods well and good. I simply started out 
to describe what I call the most sportsmanlike 
method of hunting turkey. 

This method I learned in the South. I be- 


lieve it originated there. At any rate I am 
confident its use by the present generation be- 
ean there. Biologists tells us the wild turkey 
inhabited our entire country at one time. If 
so, it was exterminated in many sections years 
ago. Now it is becoming once more an inhabi- 
tant of certain of these formerly barren places, 
through importations and plantings of brood 
stock. And these brood birds, such is the state 
of conditions now, almost always have come 
from the South. 

It is natural that the methods by which the 
birds are hunted should have followed the birds 
from their Southern home. John Smith, says, 
a widely traveled sportsman of the vicinity into 
which the turk had been newly imported, had 
once hunted on turkeys in the South. He re- 
membered how. Behold! when turkeys are again 
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Off Into The Back County Equipped For Anything That Flies or Runs. 


a part of the local game there is John Smith 
stalking the woods, trusty fowling piece in arm, 
like a genuine Dixieite out for a stroll through 
Southern swamp and forest fastness. John Smith. 
believing in passing good things around, tips off 
Sam, Tom and Cole, and so forth. But the 
original, like the turkeys themselves, came from 
Dixie. 

The turkey is a queer creature. In many ways 
a regal bird, in others the meanest, most low- 
down-son-of-a-gun you ever saw. I have been 
living here among them for nine or ten years. 
They feed within a few hundred feet of my 
perch. I can hear them often, on summer 
mornings, softly drooling as they forage through 
the young timber and cultivated fields. Wild 
turkeys are great fellows for peas, beans, and 
similar small grains which are often planted in 
the South. Having found a field of such stuff 
the birds are coming to regularly one can secretc 
himself in some commanding spot and observe 
their antics and table habits. I have heard 
along with that old gag about telling what a 
man is by the company he hits about with, that 
a man’s character is published by the way he 
handles table tools and eats. If this is true the 
character of his majesty the turk can be very 
easily determined. 

Eating, the turkey gobbler is a glutton, gor- 
mand, tyrant. These habits are not. perhaps. so 
objectionable of themselves when we con‘ider 


the fact that the destiny of the turkey gobbler 
is usually to grace the dinner table for proud 
gunners. The gobbler ought to get fat. How- 
ever, the way the gobbler goes about collecting 
his fat is what shows him to be mean, low-down 
and ornery. 


It seems to be utterly foreign to wild turkey 
nature for the gobbler while consorting with the 
female of the species to do a scratch of work 
for himself. No division of labor for him! 
The ladies were put into this world for some- 
thing besides looking ornamental. And, be as- 
sured, the turkey gobbler is a pretty thorough 
task master, too. Of course, the old gobblers do 
not associate with the hens much after breeding 
season, which allows the down-trodden female 
to recuperate slightly from the burdens imposed 
by the husband before taking up the cross again 
for the sons. Having mated the gobblers ramble 
off by themselves. Why, I don’t know. Unless 
it is that the bird has a spark of gentility left 
in him, which tells him that he can help his 
family more by getting out than staying. Such, 
at any rate is the truth. For the hen usually 
has trouble enough scratching for the lusty ap- 
petited young gobblers (who early display the 
paternal trend of thought by picking on the 
young hens) without rustling fodder for “the old 
man” as well. 

Not a nice creature. Mistake in calling him 
“majesty.” Well, I don’t know. You see this 


is only one side. He has another side. And 
speaking from the human female standpoint, he 
fully makes up for his wickedness by the glory 
of his virtues—the same being calculated accord- 
ing to the human female point of view. 

He:is handsome, for instance. There can, I 
think, be no bird which presents a more regal 
appearance than a turkey gobbler in full, shiny 
plumage, blood red wattles, beard finely laund- 
ered and tail expanded, moving beautifully with 
all the majesty of Caruso playing a king across 
some space of sunlight filtering through the can- 
opy of forest leaves. We all know that hand- 
someness is a very great virtue in gentlemen! 

Again, during the Lothario stage of his court- 
ship Herr Gobbler is tenderer than capon and as 
mushily loving as any novel hero you ever read. 
Turkeys seem to have a peculiar itchy spot on 
the skin under the chin. It may be on the order 
of cattle, which, when they have nothing bet- 
ter to do, will stand for hours licking each 
others necks and face. Chickens sometimes have 
itchy spots on their heads also. They will stand 
around while other chickens gently peck them 
on the itchy spot. Heaven only knows what 
they are doing. 

Well, turkeys have this too. But during court: 
ing days the tables are turned. It amounts 
almost to a tragedy what some women will put 
up with so long as “he” kisses them once a year, 
say. 
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wate 





Finally in our brief for the wild turkey gob- 
ler, I should mention his bravery—at least while 
courting. A masculine hog on the war-path has 
some menacing aspects, but, pound for pound, I 
myself should much prefer to mix it catch-as- 
catch can with the hog than a wild turkey gob- 
bler fighting for his harem. At other seasons 
the turkey is not noted for bravery. Quite 
otherwise. At breeding time, though, there is 
not a buzzard, a dog, a hawk, or even so large 
an animal as a cow that gets by the wild turkey 
gobbler without a fair warning to get out. Then 
rival gobblers often fight to the death at breed- 
ing time. While perhaps it is not good form 
nowadays to advocate the genteel practice of 
shooting up one’s adversary in the love game, 
still I think we all agree that there is something 
wrong with the girl who is satisfied with a boy 
who shows yellow. 


Brother Turkey inhabits the immediate en- 
virons of his mother during the first year of his 
life. Each flock, is, indeed, a miniature govern- 
ment of itself with the mother hen the reigning 
autocrat. In one way only do the young gob- 
blers decline to follow her lead—the aforemen- 
tioned matter of eating though they toil not. 
But so far as I have been able to observe the 
old hen doesn’t try to correct this habit, so I 
suppose the boys are not to be blamed. There 
is much in heredity. Whatsoever the old man 
soweth, that also shall the sons reap! 


Each of these meandering oligarchies has a 
certain space of ground over which they seem 
to range regularly. They go and come with a 
regularity which is positvely unique in birds. 
Usually they take from two to three days to 
complete an orbit of the range. If you see them 
crossing a certain field to-day, it will be two or 
three days before you see them in that field 
again. Next time they will be going the op- 
posite way. Several days later you can expect 
to see them in that field again, the direction of 
movement being again reversed. Moderate 
shooting does not seem to interfere much with 
the schedule, though of course so wary a bird 
as the turkey is quick to seek more sheltered 
parts of their range if hunted often. 


This tenacity of family union is what makes 
the turkey so easy for the skilled turkey hunter 
to bag, yet also increases the difficulty the ama- 
teur has in killing in the most sportsmanlike 
methods. And of these the most genteel, from 
the viewpoint of the bird which wants to keep 
its head on still, is the method of using an 
artificial call to lure the bird into range, think- 
ing that is another turkey calling “grub pile.” 
Especial dexterity is needed if the bird called is 
an old one, either hen or gobbler, which has 
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weathered a couple of seasons and no sex lure 
is working on its thoughts. Young birds at the 
age at which over three-fourths of the turkeys 
killed in the South are shot—by squirrel -hunt- 
ers—-in the early fall, are very easily fooled by 
artificial yelping. Later on in breeding time 
birds lose their caution to considerable extent 
and again become comparatively easy prey. But 
given well-grown birds along in December or 
January, and I believe anyone will say that the 
turk puts it all over the goose in the matter of 
laughing to scorn the huntsman’s wiles. 

I have had turkeys sit in a tree not a hun- 
dred yards from my blind for over two hours, 
I meanwhile spieling on my yelping bugle till 
I cracked my lip—and that turkey never peeped 
I found him sitting up there when I got out of 
the blind. If you had asked me before that in- 
cident I would have modestly pronounced my- 
self no slouch with the turkey bone; ask me 
now and I would say my name is Mud. The 
fact is you never know what a turkey is go- 
ing to do till it does it. Which is another re- 
gal attribute. 

The process of hunting turkeys with a call is 
simply to flush the birds, then follow in the di- 
rection they took, build a blind, get into it, wait 
the proper time, then call. The best way to 
flush is with a dog, if the dog is trained to sit 
still in the blind or can be sent home after the 
birds have gotten up. Or the hunter can very 
nicely get them up by simply legging it some 
ninety-eight miles more or less, the habit of 
the turkey being never to fly when danger 
threatens unless the danger comes upon them 
suddenly. This the dog does. It trails around 
slowly, then getting a good whiff of turkey 
scent, starts into the scent like a flash. Rushed 
upon in this way the birds get up in a hurry. 
But a man hunter alone, unless he has the 
“know how” knowledge, goes crashing around 
through the woods making all kinds of racket, 
so much that the turkeys can hear him com- 
ing a mile away, when they quietly slip off to 
another part of the woods. On the hunter ap- 
proaching this spot history simply repeats it- 
self. Anybody who has been there will tell 
you ninety-eight miles is conservative rather 
than exaggeration. 

On the other hand, the real wise old turkey 
hunter doesn’t walk much. Instead of going 
after the birds he lets the birds come to him. 
Which demands patience. But he has learned 
to be patient. My belief is that no man who 
isn’t patient to the nth degree can make a real 
good turkey hunter. That is my own fault. I 
want to kill and eat a turkey in less time than 
many an old timer devotes merely to tuning up 
his call. 
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Blinds are simply a bit of screen between 
the hunter and the game coming to the call. 
Some make light blinds; some heavy. I like 
light ones. It Jooks more natural. Heavy 
blinds look too much like houses, though many 
turkeys are killed from such. Whatever you do, 
however, try to get it to look like a small clump 
of brush naturally growing there. If ever- 
greens like holly, cedar, pine, etc., surround the 
spot, make blind of same; if dry beech and oak 
leaves are hanging on branches near, use them. 
In either case it is well to intersperse a few 
branches of the other kind of decoration—a 
few green twigs in the dry leaf blinds and vice- 
versa. Blinds should be made somewhere near 
the general vicinity the birds have flown to, 
and it is well to select a spot with good view 
for the length of good gun range all around. 
You never know what side of the blind the 
turkey is coming up on. It is provoking to have 
a turkey come up very close but still be unable 
to get it because some bushes, tree trunk, rock, 
etc., is standing in the line of vision. Some 
turkeys, like squirrels, seem to pick out a protec- 
tion like that to keep between themselves and the 
supposed bird calling, though this habit is by no 
means constant enough to justify calling more 
than an accident. 

Having built the blind you get into it and set- 
tle down for a wait. You wait so the birds can 
get a little settled from their fright before call- 
ing. With first season birds which have not 
been hunted much one to two hours is long 
enough to wait, unless the birds begin to call 
themselves sooner. Old, much hunted, scary 
bird require longer to settle. Indeed, many 
times these do not call at all till the next feed- 
ing time. It is worse than useless to call before 
proper time as birds will not answer, and will 
also knowing no turkey calls so soon “smell a 
rat” and not answer at all. If flushed in early 
morning they do not call till supper time,—if 
flushed about supper time they roost alone and 
do not call till morning. This is where the re- 
mark about the rambling oligarchies applies. 
Each of these tribes is in reality a family. It 
stays together for the first year. Once scattered, 
the birds strive to pass any obstacle to gct tu- 
gether again. 

But, as with people, there are certain mem- 
bers of the family which overmaster the others. 
What these say goes. So when they are flushed 
and scattered, these mental potentates call the 
rest up to them. They do it by not saying 
much. So, in calling turkeys the hunter will do 
well to do likewise. Don’t call too much. Let 
the other fellow do the biggest talking. 
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The Small Game Rifle Is Not Appreciated At Its Worth 


It Should Be Used More in the Case of Small Game, as It Leads to Better Marksmanship and a Higher 


HERE was a time, still within 
—— | the memory of the _ living, 
when skill with the rifle was 
a distinguishing mark of the 
American. The story of Davy 
Crockett and the ’coon would 
have applied with equal force 
to nine out of ten of the old 
trail-blazers. In those days a rifle was a rifle; 
so far as the caliber was concerned, there was 
little difference. The old-time hunter brought 
down his deer and bear with the same weapon 
with which he shot his squirrels. 
3ut with the advent of the breech-loader and 
the growing scarcity of the larger game animals, 
the use of the rifle declined. The pioneer 
farmer found it much easier to shoot such small 
game as was left with a shotgun. When an 
infrequent and impudent deer was encountered, 
he had recourse to buckshot. And in those 
favored localities where deer and bear were 
still to be found in fair numbers, the use of 
even so comparatively low-powered an arm as 
the old 44-40 was an extremely risky proceed- 
ing, on account of the proximity of one’s neigh- 
bors. It was this consideration that led New 
Hampshire legislators to pass the law prohibit- 
ing the use of rifles in deer hunting. 
In the wilder parts of the country, where big 
game was still plentiful and neighbors scarce, 





Degree of General Sportsmanship 
By Waldo R. Smith. 


the rifle held its own; but over part of the 
Eastern states, the shotgun became the one 
official arm of the small-game hunter. 

Just why the small-caliber rifle should have 
been so completely ignored as a hunting arm is 
a mystery; but perhaps the ease with which game 
could be killed with the scatter-gun contributed 
largely to this state of affairs. 

Naturally enough, the hunter chose the easiest 
way to a full bag; and as the use of the rifle 
required a certain degree of skill, and increased 
the chances of missing, he adopted the shotgun. 
And as the game became still more scarce, 
he felt that he could not afford to let anything 
escape. 

Then the development of wing-shooting en- 
couraged the use of the shotgun by sportmen 
to such an extent that until quite recently, the 
small rifle had no standing at all in the field, 
and was used exclusively as a target arm. 

Lately, however, there seems to have been a 
reaction, and the small rifle is coming in for its 
share of popularity. 

There is hardly any kind of small game that 
cannot be shot with a rifle in skillful hands. 
Shooting quail on the wing with a single ball 
will probably never become popular; yet it has 
been done. However, I would not advise the 
average shot to attempt anything so difficult as 
this. Prairie chickens, however, with their 


straight, level fight and larger size, are entirely 
possible targets for the rifleman. 

Squirrels are altogether too easy with the 
shotgun; the hunter in full enjoyment of. his 
eyesight who would riddle a sitting squirrel 
with a cloud of shot is unworthy the name of 
sportsman. I should like to see a law in every 
state where the squirrel abounds prohibiting 
such shooting. 

Rabbit hunting with the rifle partakes of much 
of the nature of deer shooting. To be sure, the 
deer offers a much larger target; but he is also 
usually much farther away, and going consider- 
ably faster. Any naturally good shot should be 
able, after some practice, to stop a running 
cottontail at twenty-five paces with a _ rifle— 
and to continue to do so. 

In the case of somewhat larger game, ’coons, 
foxes, and the like, there can be no question 
that the rifle is much the better weapon. The 
smallest rifle strikes a harder blow than the 
largest gauge shotgun, loaded with the heaviest 
shot. Even when buckshot is used, the small 
rifle is superior. One can place his shots; and 
it is an axiom that one well-placed shot is 
worth a dozen scattering wounds in killing 
effect. Witness the old-time deer hunter with 
his clumsy, long-barreled rifle and _ pea-bullet, 
compared to the flustered tenderfoot with a .45-90 
repeater. If the deer of to-day could be ap- 
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proached as closely as those of early times, one 
would never need a larger rifle than the .25 rim- 
fire. A certain well-known writer tells of an 
Indian borrowing his .22 pistol to shoot a 
moose. When asked how he expected to get 
such a large animal with such a small gun, he 
replied, “Me shootum in eye.” Which explains 
the point exactly. Unfortunately, however, the 
deer of this age do not stand still at short 
range to be shot at! 

Of the various calibers of small game rifles 
on the market, the .22 rim-fire is unquestionably 
the most popular. There are a number of good 
makes and models, so that the selection of a 
rifle of this caliber becomes largely a matter of 
individual preference. For hunting, of course, 
the repeater is much more desirable than the 
single-shot. The latter is all right at the target 
range, but is, at least in the .22 caliber, hardly 
adapted for the needs of the man in the field. 
Other considerations aside, it is extremely diffi- 


_cult to load in cold weather. The tiny capsules 


seem to take a fiendish delight in slipping 
through one’s numbed fingers, to bury them- 
selves in the snow. Result, a ruffled temper and 
consequent poor shooting. 

In repeater actions there is a bewildering 
variety. Most repeating .22’s are constructed on 
the trombone principle, but there are also 
models which use the lever and bolt actions. 
My own rifle is one of the latter type. 

Much that has been said in regard to the 
bolt action on high-powered rifles also applies 
here. Speed of fire in a hunting arm is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The automatic takes care 
of the speed question very nicely; but I have seen 
game escape unscathed a fusillade from one of 
these little weapons which probably would have 
been bagged had the shooter been equipped with 
a slower arm. This question of how fast one 
can pump lead has been, I firmly believe, con- 
ducive to more poor shooting than any other 
one cause. Because one has eleven or twelve 
more shots in the magazine, he will not take the 
same care to place his first shot accurately; and 
usually the second shot must be a hasty snap 
at a rapidly disappearing target. So the game 
escapes. 

The sighting of a small game rifle should re- 
ceive as much attention as that of one intended 
for large game. The factory sights are some- 
times, but very rarely, good enough to render 
very satisfactory service, with a little tinkering. 
In justice to the manufacturers, it must be ad- 
mitted that the factory sights, at least on their 
.22 rifles, have been much improved in the last 
few years. Usually, however, the original sights 
found on the rifle at the time of purchase are 
absolutely worthless, and the arm must be re- 
sighted. Nearly all good makers will do this for 
you at the factory, and will put on any standard 
sights you may order. 

Rear sights: are multiform. It is generally 
conceded, nowadays, that the simpler they are, 
the better. The old, crescent-shaped buckhorn 
sight has gone out of favor. If one requires a 
notch at all, it should be square-bottomed or 
U-shaped—never a V. The latter produces a 
blur and renders a fine bead difficult. 

When I bought ‘my present rifle, it was 
equipped with a rear sight which was notched 
at least 3-16 of an inch deep. This I filed down 
until now only the tiniest suggestion of a notch 
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remains—and my shooting has improved in con- 
sequence. 

An additional peep-sight, mounted on the tang, 
1 have found to be a great help in catching a 
quick bead. It should be of the folding variety, 
and the aperture should be as small as is com- 
patible with clear vision. Of course, it will be 
undesirable in twilight, or semi-twilight, and may 
then be folded down out of the way. If your 
rifle is of the bolt type, however, such a sight 
can not be used. There are several forms of 
rear peep-sights adapted to bolt-action rifles for 
big game or military purposes, but the little .22 
seems to have been entirely overlooked. 

Telescope sights on a small game rifle are the 
height of folly and extravagance. In the first 


place, no small-game rifle made shoots far 
enough to render them necessary; and in the 
second place, they are adapted only to deliber- 
ate shooting—something that the small game 
hunter very seldom has a chance to practice in 
the field—always excepting ’chuck shooting and 
the like. 





The Small Rifle is Ideal for Such ‘Small Deer.”’ 


Globe front sights are also a mistake. In a 
poor light, the pin-head is almost invisible. Alsu, 
they are fragile to a degree; and totally unnec- 
essary. 

All that is required on any sort of a hunting 
rifle is a clean-cut, easily caught bead, of such 
material as will show up well in varying lights. 
Gold perhaps fills the bill somewhat better than 
any other material, as it has the quality of show- 
ing light against a dark background, and dark 
against a light. Ivory is the next choice; but it 
must be kept free of oil. Otnerwise it becomes 
yellow and hard to see in an indifferent light. 

The tang of the front sight should not be too 
high. Aside from a greater liability to injury, 
a high front sight induces a tendency to over- 
shoot. 

There are three standards loads for the .22, 
known respectively as “short,” “long,” and “long 
rifle’ cartridges. The catalog descriptions of 
most standard .22 rifles bear the statement that 
the particular arm under discussion “is chamber- 
ed for shorts, long or long-rifles.” This is mis- 
leading. One might as well declare a certain 
place to be one, two, or three miles distant! 
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What is meant is that the arm is chambered 
either for longs or for long-rifles, as the case 
may be, but that the other two lengths of car- 
tridges may, because of a peculiarity of the con- 
struction of the rifle, be used in the same gun. 
It is, however, a well-known fact that after the 
long-continued use of shorts it becomes im- 
possible to force a longer cartridge into the cham- 
ber, due to the leading of the barrel at the point 
where the chamber joins the rifling. Therefore, 
I am of the opinion that the short cartridges 
should be used only in a rifle chambered ex- 
pressly for them. Indeed, any rifle, in order to 
be accurate, should be chambered with particular 
reference to the length of cartridge it is in- 
tended to shoot. 


The longs are somewhat of an improvement on 
the shorts, that is, for use in the ordinary .22, as 
they completely fill the chamber, which the shorts 
do not; moreover, they have a much greater ve- 
locity and striking energy, owing to the in- 
creased powder load. They are, however, inac- 
curate at comparative long range, as any car- 
tridge made on the “express” principle must be, 
whatever its caliber. Still, until within the last 
vear or two, they constituted the best load for 
the standard .22. 

The long-rifle cartridge, as it was formerly 
made, was, notwithstanding its accurate flight, 
low trajectory and good penetration, inadvisable 
for use in a repeater. The bullets were seated 
very shallow; consequently, they had a marked 
tendency to work loose, enter the barrel crooked, 
jam, and cause a visit to the gunsmith necessary 
—if, indeed, the gun did not burst and necessi- 
tate repairs to the shooter himself. Moreover, 
they had an annoying habit of coming in two in 
the. middle, on an attempt to eject the unfired 
cartridge, leaving the bullet in the barrel, and 
spilling the powder through the action. Lately, 
however, the makers have been seating the bul- 
lets deeper, with a decided crimp, which holds 
them firmly in the shell. As it is made to-day, 
the long-rifle cartridge is, without doubt, the 
best for all-round hunting purposes. 

The above refers to the ordinary .22. The 
Rim-fire with its 45-grain bullet, or the Auto- 
matic, are both undubitably more powerful than 
either shorts, longs or long-rifies; but they are 
adapted respectively to but one make and model 
of arm. : 

Hollow point bullets increase the striking en- 
ergy of any of these loads, and also detract from 
their accuracy at long range. 

However, if extreme range, coupled with great 
shocking power, is desired, there is only one .22 
rifle, and that is the Savage .22 Hi-Power. This 
arm is, strictly speaking, a big game rifle, and its 
use in a settled region is not to be encouraged. 
There. iS an ever-present likelihood that your 
bullet will travel on over in the next county 
and do damage. For coyotes, etc., in a wide, 
untenanted country, it is unexcelled; but is en- 
tirely too vicious for small game shooting in 
thickly settled districts. 

Granting that the .22 rim-fire is just a trifle 
light for the larger varieties of small game, 
’coons, foxes, etc., not to mention the tough and 
elusive ’chuck, there is no sense in going to ex- 
tremes. The .25 rim-fire is quite powerful 
enough for any of these animals. Some sports- 
men use the .25-20 for foxes, but in my opinion 
this weapon has an unnecessary degree of- power 
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for any such game; and in the woods, whateverdifferent in composition from black powder, and 


is unnecessary is an abomination. 

The superiority of smokeless over the old 
black powder is undisputed. I have several times 
heard and read that the use of smokeless in a 
.22 ruined the gun; but the particulars were, 
in every case, unsatisfactory, and, to me at least, 
unconvincing. Lieutenant Townsend ‘Whelen 
says that he is “not sure that any kind of clean- 
ing will keep .22 caliber rifles using smokeless 
cartridges in perfect condition for any length of 
time.” It is claimed that with the use of mod- 
ern smokeless ammunition, the bore of certain 
types of rifles becomes’ filmed over, or plated, 
with a thin coating of lead, which eventually 
destroys the accuracy of the gun. Further, this 
plating is not visible, and cannot be detected 
except by testing for it. 

It is a well-known fact that leading sometimes 
occurs in the form of lumps, in all guns, with 
any cartridges; but black powder seems to cause 
quite as much leading of this sort as smokeless. 
Whether it is the plating of lead, or the action 
of the smokeless residue on the steel, that is so 
particularly harmful to rifles of .22 caliber, the 
lieutenant does not say; but with all due re- 
spect to such eminent authority, I know that my 
own rifle shoots as true to-day as it did the 
day it was bought; and I have been using smoke- 
less cartridges in it for the last eight years. If 
there has been any injury to the barrel from the 
use of smokeless, it certainly has not affected 
the accuracy of the weapon. Also, I do not 
know whether or not there is any “plating” in 
the barrel; but so long as the rifle continues to 
shoot as accurately as it does at present, I do 
not particularly care! 

Indubitably, the greater velocity imparted to 
the bullet by smokeless has a tendency to cause 
leading of the bore, when soft lead bullets are 
used, unlubricated. Therefore, it appears that 
one should use either lubricated or harder bul- 
lets. A certain firm puts out .22 caliber smoke- 
less ammunition for which they claim that the 
bullets are superior, being made of a special 
alloy. They are certainly much harder than the 
general run of .22 caliber bullets. I have seen 
them almost perfect, after passing through four 
inches of pine. A certain amount of flattening, 
or mushrooming, is, however, desirable in any 
bullet used for hunting purposes. Which leaves 
us the alternative of well-greased bullets. 

It must be remembered, too, that smokeless is 


that its residue is much more corroding than 
the same amount of black powder fouling; hence 
greater care should be taken in cleaning. Also, 
after shooting smokeless, it is well to give the 
barrel a second wiping in a day or two. The 
smokeless residue permeates the steel, and sub- 
sequently “sweats out.” Ignorance of this fact 
has caused many a badly corroded barrel. I 
know personally of a case in which a fine rifle 
was discovered, after two months of disuse, in a 
hopeless condition, from this very cause. Yet 
the owner had, as he believed, cleaned it per- 
fectly, and had oiled it thoroughly before laying 
it away. 

The smaller the bere of a rifle, the more at- 
tention it seems to require. Pits and leading 
that would cause no trouble whatever in a shot- 
gun, and but little in a rifle of larger caliber, be- 
come so injurious in a .22 as to render the 
arm worthless, so far as accuracy is concerned. 
If pits develop to any extent in a rifle barrel, the 
only known remedy is a new barrel_—or re- 
boring to a larger caliber, which is seldom prac- 
ticable. But there is no excuse for allowing pits 
to develop; they will not if the rifle is properly 
cared for. 

Leading may be removed, usually, with a brass 
wire brush. If this fails, a thorough scrubbing 
with 28 per cent. ammonia, or one of the “metal 
fouling solutions” on the mark:t will generally 
suffice. In extreme cases, it may be necessary 
to resort to the mercury treatment. 

To remove powder residue, nothing equals hot 
water. It should be absolutely seething. Thread 
a rag through the slot of your cleaning rod, 
stand the barrel muzzle-down in the pan of boil- 
ing water, and scrub. The steel will soon be- 
come so hot as to be exceedingly uncomfortable 
to hold. This is what is wanted, since the heat 
of the barrel thus dries any moisture that may 
be left after wiping. Now take a clean patch, 
and wipe until the bore is bright inside. 


For the finishing touches I use cotton batting. 
Forced through the barrel with the end of the 
cleaning rod, cotton gets into all the grooves 
of the rifling that a rag merely wipes over. I 
have seen wads of cotton used in this manner 
come out of the barrel with the marks of the 
rifling on them. And cotton has this further 
advantage, that any dirt remaining in the bar- 
rel is at once discovered. If the cotton comes 


out as clean and white as it went in, it is a 
pretty sure indication of a clean rifle. 

You will possibly get a few wads stuck in the 
barrel, and be compelled to drive them out back- 
wards with considerable force, before you learn 
the proper amount to use. Generally speaking, 
a wad the size of a hickory nut, or even larger, 
will pass through the bore of a .22 without too 
much friction, providing you do not attempt to 
ram the whole thing through at once. It should 
be eased into the barrel, a little at a time, until 
the entire wad is in the bore. Then you may 
push it on through as fast as you like without 
danger of jamming. 

A steel or iron cleaning rod unless celluloid 
covered, should never be used in any rifle: it is 
likely to wear out the barrel. Also, never clean 
trom the muzzle, with any rod, as an exceedingly 
slight variation from a snug fit at this point 
will cause the bullet to fly wild. Large game 
rifles, and shotguns are cleaned with wooden 
rods—preferably hickory; but it is not possible 
to get a wooden cleaning rod small enough for 
a .22 that has the required stiffness. Here brass 
seems to be a solution of the problem. 

There may be jointed brass rods that do not 
unscrew, bend at the joints, or get loose and 
wobbly during use; but I have never discovered 
one. A one-piece rod is stiffer than any jointed 
rod, and obviates the bother of screwing your 
rod together every time you clean your gun 
and taking it down afterwards. Your fishing 
rod case solves the problem of its transporta- 
tion very nicely. 

After cleaning, oil your gun inside and out. 
If at any time the metal feels dry and harsh, 
it needs oil. In a hot, sticky climate or near 
the seashore, this is particularly important. 

One more word of warning: do not use an 
inferior oil in a fine rifle. There are a number 
of good oils, manufactured exprcssly for fire- 
arms, so that rust from the use of an inferior 
oil is inexcusable. 

When smokeless ammunition is used, oil is, in 
itself, hardly sufficient to keep a rifle in good 
condition inside. There are many preparations 
on the market that are excellent. 

Finally, when laying your rifle away for any 
length of time, grease all metal parts well with 
some good gun grease. The exercise of care 
and common sense will save your rifle through 
many seasons and much hard service, while the 
weapon of a careless man is rusting beyond help. 
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Some Points About Deer Hunting 


Minnesota Offers Many Opportunities for Successful Results in 
the Right Season 


By C. H. Lockwood. 


N THE selection of a hunting ground for 
deer, naturally one will look for the location 
where deer are sufficiently numerous to war- 

rant good hunting. The fact that the deer range 
well over the United States gives great latitude 
for this particularly interesting form of sport, and 
it might not be overstretching the mark to say 
that deer attract more hunters to the woods 
than any other of our hunted game animals. Just 
why this is so, is perhaps universally felt or un- 
derstood by those who anually hie for the depths 
of the autumn woods, to fill their lungs with 
fresh, invigorating air, to relieve the high strung 
nerves and bring the blood to a clean, normal 
condition. I have often noticed that even doctors 
seem to prefer this prescription, to the bottled 
and labeled kind which rests invitingly upon the 
shelves at the drug store. 

Where to go is not a difficult question for 
those of our northern states. Most anywhere in 
the northern woods of my native state of Min- 
nesota, we find the white-tail deer in fair abun- 
dance. Remains then to consider a few minor 
items, such as—convenience of access to the 
hunting grounds,—the particular character of 
country desired by the hunter, and,—the amount 
of the expenditure necessary for such a trip. 

In speaking of access to the hunting grounds 
it is generally well to select a location accessible 
to wagon route. In moose hunting one might 
advocate exactly the opposite, for moose seem 
little inclined to stay along beaten wagon trails. 
Deer, however, do not seem to seriously object 
to a certain number of settlers in their vicinity 
and for this reason the deer hunter can go well 
prepared for comfort, with plenty of provisions 
and outfitting, team to escort him to the happy 
hunting grounds, and feel assured that, unless 
there is an excess of hunters immediately near 
by, the deer will stay as long as the season lasts. 
Of course in the hunting season the deer move 
from one patch of woods to another, and as they 
become wild from constant hunting they take to 
the thicker swamps and inaccessible places to lie 
through the day, only coming out to feed during 
the night. At this stage of the game the hunter 
can usually find plenty of fresh tracks in the 
more open choppings, but to find the deer he will 


_ be led back into hidden retreats where the deer 


will have the advantage. Thus do these wily 
animals defy all the ingenuity of hunters and per- 
petuate their kind within the very limits of civil- 
ized and well settled communities. 

An excess of hunters in a certain locality can 
generally be avoided by preparing in advance to 
go back some little distance from the railroad 
or stopping points. The danger from flying bul- 
lets from the weapons of careless hunters is not 
the least reason why deer hunters should seek 
elbow room. 

Speaking of the danger connected with deer 


hunting, I rcalize that this feature at the present 
time is keeping many hunters from the woods; 
but I fully believe that if the hunting party will 
prepare in advance to go back a little further 
into the woods they will have little difficulty in 
finding suitab!e locations free from “waving- 
brush” shooters. Another good way to avoid 
accidents is for the hunting party to be made 
up of those who know each other’s reputation 
along this line. 

Character of hunting country has somewhat to 
do with the individuality of the hunter. While 
one man may choose a rough, rolling or moun- 
tainous country, where he can climb hills and 
look upon distant peaks, others will prefer 2 
more flat country even with a splattering of wet 
bog. In the writer’s opinion the ideal deer hunt- 
ing country is a slightly rolling country of hard- 
wood ridges and thickets where the footing is 
comparatively dry. In this connection, high top 
rubbers are a very valuable thing to take along; 
and I have found the best brands to be the 
cheapest in the long run. Boots are good for 
dry weather, also the shoe-pacs; but for snow, 
rain and swamp, give me the high top rubbers, 
dry feet being the first requisite of health in the 
woods. 

As a rule deer are found in the old cut over 
timber, and here also the hunter usually finds 
numerous logging roads. Many an amusing deer 
story has had its origin along one of these old 
trails, and as a practicable means of access 
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through the woods, and as a means of calling the 
deer out, these old roads are invaluable to the 
hunter. To walk along an old logging road in 


' the first gray tints of morn and come face to 


face with a big buck, or to jumpa deer and watch 
his flag go bobbing aiong the old road for a f.w 
jumps ere he departs into the bush—these and 
similar memories are the golden moments of the 
hunter’s dreams. In our reveries it is safe to say 
that it is not the dead, inanimate carcass of the 
fallen game which brings us those bright mo- 
ments of joy to our reflections; but rather is it 
the remembrance of a white bushy flag bobbing 
swiftly out of sight. This amidst other mem- 
ories of “life in the woods,” constitute, in the 
writer’s opinion, a large part of the real essence 
of deer hunting. 

In regard to the expense of a deer hunting 
trip, it might be said that “time” is about the 
only expense for the real hunter. Of course one 
can hire guides and buy expensive outfits, but 
this is not in any way necessary to a full enjoy- 
ment of all the pleasures of the hunt. Given a 
tent, a camp-stove, a cooking outfit and some 
provisions, together with the consideration of 
railroad fare and team haul, the ordinary hunts: 
can take a two or three weeks’ vacation for, say, 
an average of from $1.00 per day up. I have 
even known it made for much less. 

As part of the outfit a good rifle, properly 
sighted, is of course indispensable. I am not a 
gun crank and personally consider most all of 
the high power guns equally good if rightly 
handled. There is one important point about a 
gun, however, that cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the general decr hunter, as well as 
the amateur. Before trying the gun on deer, 
target it so that you are confident it shoots ex- 
actly where you hold it. This means for a clean 
shot when the opportunity arrives where per- 
haps a miss, from this particular neglect, after 
having tramped the woods for many days, might 
cause one to think that the deer is indeed au 
illusive game animal. 


When the First Snows of Early Winter Come. 











September 

NOTHER leaf comes off the calendar. 
September is here. Hot summer is draw- 
ing to an end. On the hillsides the golder- 
rod is showing and in the fields the corn is rip- 
ening. Along the dusty highway the farmer is 
drawing his hay from out of the meadow and in 
not a few localities the whir and click of the 

reaper is still heard. 

Nature stands at the full fruition of maturity. 
In the copse the young partridges, now almost 
grown, may be seen and the migratory song 
birds are showing the preliminary restlessness 
that precedes flight to the south. They have 
raised their broods and their season of domestic- 
ity, marked by its labors, by its alarums and the 
woeful little tragedies of bird life, is about to 
close. 

On more distant lakes the wild duck still leads 
her young and at the water’s brink the deer and 
the moose bring their partly grown families tc 
drink. Here and there on mountain side in the 
north the maple is flashing its red oriflame, beau- 
teous beyond all other woodland decoration; in 
contrast the yellow of the birch and poplar show 
Nature’s harmony. 

September is a month of beauty. Occasionally 
the sun may give forth the full reminder of Au- 
gust’s intense heat, but cool winds are spring- 
ing up and now and then the early riser, at least 
in the north will see the silver white of frost on 
the grass as the sun peeps over the eastern hill. 
In the wilderness the adventurer shivers in the 
night as he pulls the extra blanket over him and 
his breath steams as he stands at the water’s 
edge scrubbing his tanned and smoked begrim- 
ed countenance. The very air is like wine in its 
stimulating power as he draws in deep gulps of 
it, and retreats for warmth to the pleasant morn- 
ing camp fire. Ceres is supposed to be the god- 
dess of September, representing the harvest. 
She may be so to the world at large, but Sept- 
ember also heralds the coming of Diana, the 
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goddess of the hunt. ne 


<. 
It is time to get the gun ready, time to exer-* 


cise the faithful setter or poigter and give him to: 


understand that the summer’Sdullness with its 
accumulation of fat is at anénd: And faithful 
Hector, or whatever the name of; your own dog 
may be, will not regret to learn-the news. ‘Watch 
him as you take the gun and call’on: him to fol- 
low you down the lane and over the fields. 


Protecting Migratory Birds 
HE Government makes announcement that 
T the migratory bird law will be enforced 
over the coming season without fear or 
favor. This*is logical, for it would be poor 
policy to say the least, were the Government to 
assume in advance that the laws of Congress 
are unconstitutional. It is idle to speculate on the 
outcome of the Supreme Court decision as re- 
gards the Weeks-McLean bill. One thing is cer- 
tain. Until the Supreme Court declares the law 
unconstitutional—if indeed it reaches that con- 
clusion—the act of Congress is operative. Those 
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who traverse its provisions will lay themselves 
open to a lot of immediate bother and possible 
future trouble. 

The important point in the coming argument 
before the United States Supreme Court is 
whether wild animals and birds ferae natura are 
the property of the individual state or of the 
United States. No sane man, be he judge or lay- 
man, will dispute the force of the contention that 
only by national legislation can the migratory 
birds of the country be preserved. If the courts 
hold that migratory birds are not national prop- 
erty—in a word if the law is declared unconsti- 
tutional on that ground—the battle is not neces- 
sarily lost, for by a constitutional amendment 
the people of the United States can declare such 
wild life to be the property of the United States, 
and therefore subject to its protection. 

‘While we have every hope that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will hold the law to 
be constitutional, we suggest that no harm will 
be done if associations of sportsmen and the 
larger bodies of individuals who believe in pre- 
serving the migratory bird life of this country 
shall begin preparation for bringing the necessity 
of such an amendment to the Constitution before 
the representatives of the people, immediately 
after the decision of the Supreme Court shall 
have been announced and assuming that it is to 
be negative. 

Experience has shown that only by national 
protection can the migratory birds of America 
be saved. If the courts take the stand that no 
matter how true this may be, the matter is not 
of their jurisdiction, then the people must be cali- 
ed on to save their own property. In an emergency 
so vital in its future consequences individual 
preferences. or cases of sectional injustice should 
be set aside as of little importance. These smaller 
matters can be adjusted satisfactorily after the 
leading principle shall have been written into law. 


Open Season on Old Barns 
STHETICLY and bucolicly the barn has 
E had some share of consideration, but 
more from the strictly agricultural points 
of view—both the practical and the “high farm- 
ing” standpoints; it has never been properly con- 
sidered in its relations to the shooter. We have 
read’ often enough, perhaps too often, of the 
gray barn and its weather beaten roof, blotched 


~ and spotted with moss. and lichens; of the kine, 


sheep, poultry and sweet-smelling hay it shel- 
tered; of the sports of the children beneath its 
cob-webbed rafters—and of model barns, with 
their newfangled stables and cellars for manure, 
oots. and what-not—huge, ugly wens they are 
dade tentncabe; unbecoming it as the steam 
‘Sawmill does the -woods, or the steamboat the 
lakes that’ belong to the deer and the trout. But 
who has. told us anything of barn shooting? 

We hear it said of a bad’ shot that “he could 
not hit the outside of a barn;” of a worse one, 
“that he could not hit*® barn if he was inside it 
with the door closed,” and the wonder is how 
he does miss it in that case if the barn were not 
too wide or too long for the range of his gun, 
unless his charge went through some side cranny 
or through the “swallow hole.” which, urban 
reader, is not where the barn swallows, but 
where the swallows barn—being an aperture, 
heart or diamond shaped, sawed in the gable of 
the old-time barn by its builder, who had a soul 
for the fitness of things—beyond the skill of his 


hand for the fitting of things—for the ingress and 
egress of the ever-beloved swallow. 

Beyond this we hear nothing of barn shooting, 
and yet what country boy has not targeted his 
first gun, whether new or old, new to him and 
prized above all his worldly possessions, on the: 
barn? And if his pot-metal or breeched-burned 
piece had scattered widely and feebly, doing less. 
execution on the boards than on his shoulder, 
has he not sought to bolster his faith in his gun. 
by believing worm-holes to be shot-holes? 

Behold how the weather-beaten sides of the. 
ancient barn, reeling and tottering, looking for- 
all the world like a prehistoric gray elephant, 
and as dangerous as any elephant to approach in 
a high wind—for it might then fall on one—are 
peppered with shot of all sizes, from bullets, 
buckshot, and BBB, down to mustard sizes. 
Some are driven clean through, some embedded’ 
out of sight, some just stuck in the siding, dully 
staring at you through the oxidization of years. 
What gun of bygone days, when the quail and 
grouse and woodcock were swarming in copse 
and swamp, and deer were as plenty as trees are 
now, belched forth with mighty throes, and 
agony to its shooter, its charge against these now 
long storm-beat boards, then new exhaling the 
odor of the woods yet lingering in them? Does. 
the ancient long smooth bore do occasional duty 
yet as a sporting weapon, when Reynard flees 
before the hounds, or against the thieving crow 
or the marauding hawk? Mayhap its stalwart 
engineer of those days tells with the garrulous. 
tongue of age his youthful exploits to his gaping 
grandchildren; mayhap he lies asleep under the 
sumachs and goldenrods in the old graveyard. 

To him who cherishes his beloved though out 
of date muzzle-loader, the old barn is most con- 
venient, for into it he may empty the charges of 
his gun as he passes homeward after a day’s 
tramp through upland or lowland; and equally 
convenient is the barn to him who desires to test 
the qualities of his new breech-loader, for it will 
show both pattern and penetration. But it must 
be an old barn. It would be a crime hardly 
second of marslaughter to mar with the patter 
of leaden rain the painted beauty of a big new 
barn with a gilded cock atop of it—the barn that 
is crowding out the good old gray barn of our 
childhood, which invited the child, the swallow, 
and the phoebe bird to come in and be at home. 
And for that new decoration of the landscape— 
the garage—who would think of shooting at such 
a thing, occupied or unoccupied ? 

Let the barn not too good to be shot at be pre- 
served and protected by the sportsman—for it is 
likely not long hence to be the only thing left 
for him to shoot. 





It begins to look as though the fight for the 
conservation of the Adirondacks has been won. 
The Constitutional Convention, still in session 
has passed, on third reading the clause which 
will preserve the Adirondack playground from 
exploitation and commercialism. The conserva- 
tion laws will be administered by a non-partisan 
board of nine members, which will have full 
authority to enact regulations as to the taking 
of game and fish. This is the “elastic game law” 
clause which Forest and. Stream and a number 
of able contributors have advocated for a long 
time, and which will remove the possibility of 
freak legislative enactments, and enable action 
without waiting for legislatures to meet or move. 
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N response to complaints forth- 
coming from professional fish- 
S| ermen and sportsmen anglers 

I as to the great inroads that the 
double-crested cormorant (Pha- 

lacrucorax Auritus) had been 
making on the salmon fisheries 
of the Gaspe coast, the Cana- 
dian government last summer dispatched several 
members of the Biological department of 
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the Geological Survey to Gaspe_ county, 
Quebec, to investigate. The report is ex- 
tremely interesting to all who are. con- 


cerned in the propagation and preservation of 
game species. The Canadian scientists found on 
their arrival at the scene of trouble that the 
cormorant was charged with all manner of dep- 
redations against the salmon, and that some of 
the salmon clubs with leased territories in that 
section had gone so far as to place bounties upon 
the heads of the supposed worst offenders, the 
schedule ranging from twenty-five cents per 
head for cormorants, shelldrakes, kingfishers 
and divers, to two dollars for a_ kingfisher’s 
nest with female birds. 

The Canadian scientists have given the cormo- 
rant a pretty clean bill of health, examination of 
the stomachs of numerous specimens having dis- 
closed the fact that few if any small salmon had 
been taken for food and that on the other hand 
the birds had been living on coarser fish and 
harmful water vermin. The truth was that the 
influence of the cormorant in the matter of seek- 
ing food ran scarcely beyond tidal influence, al- 
though it was not denied that birds of other spe- 
cies had found in these young salmon a succu- 
lent variety of daily nourishment. ‘While the of- 
ficial report does not say so, it is plainly evident 
that the conclusion was that if the salmon is suf- 
fering from any specie of cormorant, that specie 
is of the human variety. 

Since the above was written, complaints have 
been made to the Dominion authorities of sense- 
less and brutal slaughter of water fowl in and 
around the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Canada 
has a strict law against shooting of useful non- 
food birds and there is every likelihood that an 
example will be made vi flagrant offenders who 
seem to find satisfaction in killing off birds 
and all forms of wild life that do not come 
under the protection of game laws. The diffi- 
culty is that people do not thoroughly appre- 
ciate the balance which rature maintains in the 
matter of wild species and as misconceptions 
arise as to the part that some species play in 
nature, results are witnessed in the enactment 
of foolish laws offering bounties and bringing 
about not only an extravagant waste of public 
money, but the killing off of birds and beasts 
which do vastly more goud than harm.’ 


Forest and Stream has been favored with the 
paper prepared by Mr. P. A. Tavener, who head- 
ed the Canadian scientific party. This paper 
will form one Of the biological series issued by 


the Government, and we believe that nothing 
more valuable to the student of natural history, 
or the sportsman has ever been written. Partic- 


ularly interesting are the portions dealing with 
the plans of nature and the evil effects of their 
disturbance.—Eb. 


Disturbing the Balance of Nature 


A few Observations on the Artificial Propagation and Increase of Species 
By P. A. Tavener. 


Innumerable examples can be cited where the 
disturbing of the balance of nature has resulted 
disastrously, in cases of both removing from 
and adding to a fauna. Under changed condi- 
tions, some of the most innocent seeming species 
have developed unsuspected harmful traits and 
others apparently the most worthless have been 
seriously missed when removed. The balance 
of nature is too delicately adjusted to warrant 
our interference, until after exhaustive investiga- 
tion and careful weighing of evidence pro and 
con. Even then, the problem is too complicated 
for any one to confidently prognosticate the final 
resultant conditions and a certain amount of doubt 
always remains until practical results test the 
conclusions. 

Leaving out the practical economic questions 
altogether, common humanity prompts us to de- 
stroy life only when necessary. Man _ having 
great power for good or evil in nature has con- 
sequently equally great responsibilities. It is not 
enough to prove that a species is “useless” to 
justify its persecution; it must be proven to be 
actively harmful before such a course is justi- 
fied, not in a slight degree, but in a manner that 
seriously threatens our welfare. Even then the 
edict of extermination or persecution should only 
be pronounced when all other remedies fail. The 
neglect of this responsibility invariably reacts 
upon our heads. Even should we not thereby 
destroy unrecognized friends, we foster a dis- 
regard for lower life amongst our people that 
is often evidenced by the slaughter of other 
harmless or beneficial species. Bounties upon 
destructive hawks such as the Goshawk, and 
Cooper’s Hawk have time and again been death 
warrants to Sparrow Hawks and others: whose 
influence is decidedly and actively beneficial to 
the farmers and mankind in general. The plac- 
ing of shotguns in the hands of irresponsible 
persons at all seasons tends to nullify our game 
laws, valuable species suffer, and protective 
measures are made more difficult to enforce. 

As it is, the useless slaughter of non-game life 
that now goes on in certain parts of our country 
is deplorable. The sight of hundreds of déad 
and wounded gannets shot near Perce during the 
summer of 1913 for sport (?) and left to lie 
where they fell indicates not only a wanton and 
unnecessary waste of innocent life but a loose- 
ness of moral fiber among certain people that is 
a danger to the country at large and should be 
curbed. The attitude of our laws should instill 


a wholesome regard for the rights of lower life 
and the taking of it uselessly should be discour- 
aged in every way possible. This does not 
mean that a sentimental quixotic stand should be 
taken. Whenever the end justifies it, no weak 
sentimentality should be allowed to stand in the 
way of human welfare; but the spirit of our 
laws and people should be such that no creature 
should be destroyed without a good, sufficient, 
and well considered reason. 

For a proper understanding of. the principles 
to be considered before a species is condemned, 
the following points bearing upon the subject are 
advanced. The number of a species is depend- 
ent upon three main factors: food supply, ene- 
mies, and birth rate. In order of importance 
they vary with the species and the conditions,. 
permanent and fluctuating, under which they live. 
For the purpose of the present paper, and as. 
they relate to salmon vs. birds, the above order- 
of importance probably represents normal com- 
parative values. 

The birth rate being controlled within the spe- 
cies itself, through the influence of evolution, is 
flexible and can reasonably be supposed to have 
reached that stage, in any dominant or successful 
species, most profitable to. it under existing ex-- 
ternal conditions. It is, therefore, self-correct- 
ing and can be placed last in the list. 

Food supply is largely dependent upon condi- 
tions outside the species and without its control ;. 
inasmuch as food habits can be changed, within. 
certain broad lines, they are flexible. 

The effect of enemies upon a species is compli- 
cated in results; the species preying and preyed 
upon re-acting on each other in various ways. In 
general, a species is seldom if ever absolutely ex- 
terminated by these means. As soon as a food an- 
imal becomes too scarce to be profitably hunted, 
its purstit is neglected and thereafter only oc- 
casional or accidental individuals are taken. On 
the other hand, any marked increase of food an- 
imals is followed by an increased attention from 
their present enemies and an influx of new ones 
from adjoining territories. If reduction of food’ 
supply stopped when normality was reached the 
result would be comparatively simple, but, while 
the number of enemies in the locality is super- 
normal their food supply has at this stage been 
reduced to normal. Attention is eventually 
turned toward other food sources, but, as the 
enemy population is temporarily greater than the: 
supporting powers of the habitat, it is unusually 
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active and keen, hunting more carefully, with 
greater persistence than usual, and consequently 
with greater effect. For awhile, at least, the re- 
duction process is thus continued and the food 
supply, or species preyed upon, falls below nor- 
mal. Finally, however, the enemies also are re- 
duced either through starvation or movement to 
other localities until their population is also 
brought below normal numbers in harmony with 
the reduced resources of the habitat. This 
gives the food species opportunity to increase 
once more to abnormal numbers and the process 
begins over again in a diminishing degree. Thus 
an oscillation is started that may take consider- 
able time to subside to stable normality. 

There is a certain definite maximum of popu- 
lation beyond which a species cannot go. We 
have many evidences of this. One of the most 
obvious was the case of the Bluebird in the 
winter of 1894-5 when this common species was 
almost wiped out in the south. For five years 
the species increased rapidly to normal popula- 
tion and then stopped short. As far as we can 
see no new factor was introduced, no enemy ab- 
sent during the five years of growth was present 
in the sixth year, the food supply and birth rate 
seemed constant throughout, but the increase was 
definitely and positively checked during the fifth 
year. It is obvious that a limit to the Bluebird 
population had been reached. 

In estimating the effects of any set of condi- 
tions upon the lives of a species, there will al- 
ways be found one or more factors having a 
predominating influence upon it. With the above 
principle in view, let us consider the effects of 
cormorants and other birds of prey upon salmon. 

The number of adult salmon is the result of 
birth rate, modified by the amount of food sup- 
ply, less the number taken by enemies before 
reaching breeding maturity. The birth rate we 
can assume as being sufficient under normal con- 
ditions. But the introduction of man with his 
efficient and deadly methods of taking fish after 
they have passed the gauntlet of natural enemies. 
has introduced a decidedly adverse and abnormal! 
influence against the species. The mature fertile 
- fish is nature’s finished product, the outcome of 
that fine balance it has taken ages of adaptation 
to evolve and secure. Loss at this stage will be 
more keenly felt by the species than at any other 
time in its life-history and, unless compensated 
for, is bound to have a marked effect upon the 
total numbers. It is not only the individuals 
themselves that are lost in this case, but the gen- 
eration they are about to give rise to, and for 
which the whole economy of the species has been 
formed to produce. The proper correction for 
this is the hatchery which, in so far as it com- 
pensates for the eggs of those fertile individuals 
taken by man, should be sufficient to keep the 
salmon to the standard allowed by the resultant 
of other forces. ‘However, no increase in final 
population beyond the normal capacity of the 
stocked waters can be expected from these 
menas unless there is food supply for an 
increased number of the species at all ages. 
This food supply has to be considered through- 
out the species’ range. The salmon in the sea 
seem to feed largely upon such fish as herring, 
and upon crustacea, both of which are plentiful, 
and there is little probability of their insuffi- 
ciency. In the streams it is another question 
and a determination is less easily arrived at. 
The fry undoubtedly feed upon microscopic an- 
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imalcules, the sufficiency of which may be ten- 
tatively assumed with moderate safety, but we 
have yet to learn the food supply of the finger- 
lings or parr. The water of the streams visited 
is absolutely clear, the bottoms are clean gravel 
and rock, with no visible abundance of algal, 
plant, or insect life. There is undoubtedly a 
certain amount of some such food, but it is too 
scattered to attract the attention and is obviously 
insufficient for the support of an unlimited num- 
ber of fish. 

We found that the parr do eat fry of their 
own species most greedily. As all the fry in 
the salmon streams are those of salmon and a 
few trout the inference is plain, that a large part 
of the parr are supported by fry. How many 
fry it takes to raise a parr to the smolt stage we 
cannot tell, but it must be an enormous number. 

The shelldrakes (mergansers) are accused of 
devouring the salmon ova. Considering that the 
ova is buried in the sand immediately after being 
fertilized and is guarded by the male, while this 
is in process, it is not likely that the number 
taken by these birds can be a very large propor- 
tion of the whole and must be small in compari- 
son with the number of fry taken by the parr. 
At this stage, the worst enemy of the salmon is 
undoubtedly the salmon itself. 

The parr, to the smolt stage, are thus obvious- 
ly limited in number by the amount of fry in the 
river. If it can be established that the kelt or 
grilse eat in fresh water they are probably the 
parr’s worst enemy. If not, that distinction falls 
to the lot of the kingfisher who undoubtedly 
consumes considerable numbers of them. 

Whether they seriously reduce the final num- 
ber that go to the sea as smolt is a question of 
more than one aspect. A reduction of parr 
means an increased number of fry and, there- 
fore, more food for the remaining parr who be- 
ing better fed may be stronger and more fitted to 
survive later dangers. If the birth rate is mark- 
edly greater than the food capacity of the 
streams, kingfishers may have no harmful effect. 
They should not be finally condemned until this 
Doint is investigated. 

The population of fry produced by the birth 
rate is greater than can be raised and the surplus 
must necessarily be reduced, if not by one agent, 
then by another. There is a point to be reached 
when even an immense increase in the number 
of fry introduced into the streams will be inef- 
fective in increasing the output of smolt. As the 
birth rate has been evolved under present condi- 
tions of food supply and enemy factors, the nat- 
ural conclusion is, that the kingfisher and the 
shelldrakes are compensated for in it. The nat- 
ural increase was sufficient to stock the river in 
the past to abundance, in spite of these enemies, 
and there is no reason to suspect that it is less 
effective now. Hence if man introduces suffi- 
cient fry to compensate for the ova that should 
be laid by the breeding fish he captures, probably 
the highest possib!e efficiency of the streams un- 
der present food conditions will be reached. If 
this is done shelldrakes and kingfishers can be 
neglected except to see that they do not increase 
to an abnormal extent. 

As the smolt go to sea they pass the gauntlet 
of the cormorants, but these, I think, we see, 
have little or no effect upon their number and 
can be neglected. 

What happens at sea to the smolt, grilse, and 
salmon at present none can tell. In the teeming 


abundance of marine life th_ir food can be as- 
sumed to bz plentiful. The rapidity with which 
a fingerling smolt grows to a five pound grilse is 
sufficient evidence of this. The most serious lim- 
itation to numbers at sca must come from the 
salmon’s many enemies. In the final stage of the 
salmon’s existence before maturity lies probably 
the factor that determines how many will re- 
ascend the streams to procreate their species and 
incidentally become available for human use. As 
said before, a food species is consumed by its 
enemies until it becomes too scarce to be profit- 
ably hunted. A notable increase of food supply 
attracts new consumers and the resultant popu- 
lation is apt to be little, if any, greater than be- 
fore. With the enemy factor controlling the sit- 
uation the number of resultant food fish seems 
to become a matter of population per unit area 
of ground occupied. 

For example, assume that ten salmon per acre 
is scarce, i. e., that population is too scattered to 
be profitably hunted, and the expended energy in 
finding and capturing a meal of saknon is con- 
siderably greater than would be expended in pur- 
suit of other species or in other quarters; the 
salmon under t'es2 conditions ard assumptions 
will cease to be systematical’y hrnted by its ene- 
mies, and, excent for occasional and accidental 
encounters, will enjoy comparative immunity. 
Shou'd the population be suddenly increased to 
fifty or a hundred per acre, it will be salmon sea- 
son for their enemies who will abandon other 
usual prey for the new abundance. Should the 
resident enemies find more than they can con- 
sume neizhboring compet tors will be attracted, 
and it will not be long before the population is 
reduced again to the old ten per acre and com- 
parative peace will be resumed. 

It is evident, then, that any method of raising 
this deep sea salmon population above the eco- 
nomic mean of ten per acre (number here arbi- 
trarily assumed) will be wasted energy and ex- 
pense unless the enemies at this critical time can 
be controlled. If, as seems likely, the deep sea 
condition is the controlling element in the life 
of the salmon, increasing the number of fry, 
feeding parr or destroying fresh water enemies 
wi!l have little if any effect on ultimate numbers. 

Protection at other times wi'l ro more increase 
the number of mature salmon than enlarging two 
ends of a pipe while leaving a constricted length 
in the middle, will increase its flow capacity. 


In conclusion it may be said that 


I. The total effect of bird enemies upon sal- 
mon is small, if ‘any. 


II. Hatcheries and fry planting will compen- 
sate for the toll of mature fish taken by man. 


III. The number of smo't that go to sea is 
dependent upon the fcod supply in the streams. 


IV. The number of return'ng salmon is gov- 
erned by the extent of their deep sea habitat and 
the number of enemies there. 


V. While planting may return an exhausted 
stream to its normal capacity the number of fish 
cannot be indefinitely increased without a read- 
justment of other critical conditions. 

VI. Eliminating the question of poaching, 
stream defilement, and other abnormal conditions 
the problem of increasing the salmon run in the 
rivers, above the na‘ural capacity of the streams, 
lies between increasing the parr food in them 
or reducing the enemies of the salmon in the 
deep sea habitat. 
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The Tent Plays Important Part in Camp Life 


The Problem of Selecting is Easy to Solve if the Amateur 










FORE camp life gained its 
present popularity the selection 
of a tent was a simple task. 
One’s choice was necessarily re- 
stricted by the scarcity of 
models. In those days a tent 
was simply a tent, which usually 
meant a great cumbersome com- 
bination of canvas and poles that required a half- 
day’s toil to set up, and a watchful wakefulness 
on windy nights lest it should blow down, and 
smother the unfortunate occupant. 

In deciding upon a particular type of tent one 
should be governed by the use to which it is to be 
put, and the sort of country into which it is to 
be taken. If the camp is to be permanent 
within easy reach of transportation facilities, then 
it would be folly to purchase one of the expensive 
“go-light-idea” models. In all other cases, how- 
ever the principal should be the greatest amount 
of comfortable shelter with a minimum of weight 
and bulk. But this idea may be carried to ex- 
tremes. While it is the height of folly to pack a 
great mass of unnecessary canvas, it is equally 
foolish to cut down so rigidly that comfort and 
health became secondary considerations. No tent 
should be too small to properly shelter the own- 
er, his personal equipment, and, in necessity 
provide lodging for a passing stranger. A 7 ft. 
x 9 ft. tent of any type will accomodate two men, 
and their duffle, or three men sleeping close to- 
gether, feet to the fire. 

Color is an important consideration. A tent 
should be dyed to harmonize with its surround- 
ings. White, the old-time standby, is being rap- 
idly superseded by more neutral tints. Campers 
have learned that a white tent, except against a 
background of snow, frightens game, that it is 
most trying to the eyes, and that in spring and 
summer it is a veritable fly-trap. On the other 
hand, a green tent is cool and restful to the eyes, 
it harmonizes splendidly with the forest growth 
and it does not attract flies and insects. For the 
plains and the desert, a tan or “khaki” tent will 
be more serviceable. 

Every tent should be equipped with a front 
curtain of mosquito netting, and a ground cloth. 
The object of the former is obvious, while the 
latter not only provides the camper with clean, 
dry footing, but insures him against snakes and 
other unwelcome bed-fellows as well. Wall and 
Baker tents should have an outside “fly” suspen- 
ded above them. This should be slightly larger 
than the roof of the tent. The object of the out- 
side “fly” is to afford protection from the direct 
rays of the sun, and to serve as an extra shelter 
in heavy rain, and snow. There are many other 
accessories in the market, but for the practical 
camper most of them would be superfluous. 

In proceeding to a description of the various 
types of tents it seems only proper to begin with 
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and Tried Designs 
By Elmer Russell Gregor 


the oldest and most familiar model. ‘Without 
doubt this is the Wall or House tent. It is still 
popular, especially when weight and bulk are not 
the primary considerations. For a permanent 
camp it is just the thing. On “one night stands,” 
and in general camping, however, it has been 
largely superseded by the lighter and more im- 
proved models. One of the disadvantages of this 
tent is the necessity of carrying, or providing 
poles to set it-up. A 7 ft. x 9 ft. Wall tent should 
weigh between twelve and sixteen pounds, and 
should cost between $14.00 and $25.00; depending 
upon the material from which it is made. 
Another old-time favorite and one which still 
retains its popularity against the newer rivals is 
the Baker or Lean-to Tent. This tent is a splen- 
did model for general use. It is a tent of large 





The Canoeist’s Outfit. 


“sleeping capacity”’—a 7 ft. x 9 ft. Baker will ac- 
comodate four men lying feet to the fire. By mak- 
ing the proper type of night-fire to reflect the 
heat, this tent may be easily warmed on the cold- 
est nights. The roof is pitched to shed snow and 
water. The Baker tent may be easily set up ei- 
ther with “forks” and a ridge pole, or it may be 
fastened between two trees. It packs nicely, and 
is light and easy to carry. A 7 ft. x 9 ft. Baker 
should weigh between twélve and fifteen pounds, 
and should cost between $12.00 and $20.00; de- 
pending upon the material. 

The newer Camp-Fire tent is an improved type 
of the Baker. One of the advantages claimed for 
it is that it gives somewhat more head-room with 
about the same amount of floor space. This has 
been accomplished by moving the ridge farther 
back, and creating a short, slanting “porch-roof” 
effect in front. Another advantage claimed for 
this tent is the steeper pitch of the roof, which 
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should make it less likely to sag under wet snow 
or heavy rain. 

The Forester’s Tent is distinctly the model for 
those who desire to “go light.” It is a splendid 
tent for the man who carries his equipment on his 
back. While it would scarcely be suitable for a 
permanent camp, still the camper will find con- 
siderable room in this little shelter. As its name 
implies, it is primarily a tent for the forest. Be- 
sides being light and handy to carry, it may be 
easily set up, and it is stanch and storm-proof 
under all conditions. A Forester’s tent 7 ft. x 
7 ft. will weigh between three and six pounds, 
and should cost between $5.00 and $7.00; depend- 
ing upon the material. 

The Canoe Tent is another “go-light” model, a 
very popular one. It is a great favorite with can- 
oeists, and those who are compelled to economize 
on weight and bulk. This is a dandy little tent 
with plenty of head-room. It may be set up with 
a single stick, and held up by a rope fastened to 
the limb of a tree. 

The so-called Snow Tent is one of the newer 
models, which is really an improved and enlarged 
edition of the canoe tent. This tent offers large 
floor space, and plenty of head-room, with a min- 
imum bulk of walls and roof. It may be set up 
with a small ridge-pole, and a single pair of 
“forks,” or, like the canoe model, it may be fast- 
ened to the limb of a tree. The steep pitch of- 
the roof insures the prompt “spilling” of snow 
and water. This is an excellent tent for general 
purposes, and it is a model which is becoming 
very popular. A Snow Tent 7 ft. x 9 ft. should 
weigh between thirteen and sixteen pounds, and 
should cost between $14.00 and $22.00; depending 
upon the material. 

The Miner’s or Conical Tent is a favorite in 
the mining regions of the west. This model is 
ideal for use on the plains, and in modified form 
it is very popular with mountain climbers. It 
may be set up with a single pole, and it is light 
and easy to pack. This little tent gives great 
floor space, and plenty of head-room, besides 
being stanch and serviceable under all conditions. 
It is an excellent model for all who wish to econ- 
omize on bulk. A 7 ft. x 9 ft. Miner’s mode: 
should weigh between eight and thirteen pounds, 
and. should cost between $8.00 and $13.00; de- 
pending upon the material. 

In closing it may be well to mention the most 
primitive model of all—the Indian Tepee. 
Although it has never been popular with the 
white man, this tent is the best ventilated shelter 
in the world. Its great disadvantage is the num 
ber of poles required to set it up. However, there 
are those who sing its praises, and the popular 
model seems to be about ten feet in diameter, nine 
feet in height, and weighing about eight or nine 
pounds. It is usually made of heavy duck or 
“khaki” and should cost about $12.00. 
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Nature Holds Subtle Attractions That Neither the Art of Man Can Conceive Nor His Skill Approach. 


When Bill Went A-Fishin’ 


He Certainly had the Time of his Life, and his Recital of the Event Will Make More Than one 
Reader Cast Reflective Visions Along the Backward Course of Years 


ILL was about ten years old 
when he first went fishing, and 
that was back in the early 
seventies. To be sure, he had 
previously caught mud suckers, 
sunfish, bullheads and now and 
then a chub, in the Sandburg 
creek that ran through the 
lower end of the village; but was not pre- 
sumptious enough to consider such sport “real” 
fishing. Indeed, so lacking in pride over what 

he thus caught, was he, that each fish instead of 
forming a unit of a string to be proudly car- 

ried home, was promptly broiled on a stick sec 
up before a fire of drift wood made up in 
anticipation of just such service. Such repasts 
as Bill and his playmates thus provided for 
themselves, possessed one feature conventionally 
thought essential at more formal functions of 
that nature, viz.: they were served in cour?es. 

But there the conventionality ceased; for every 

course consisted of the same condiment—fish. 

If Bill yanked a tiny sucker high into the air 

with his heavy, bamboo pole, and flung it at 

the end of the line so far back among the tall 
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By W. H. Bentley. 


grass, he at once proceeded -to dress, broil and 
eat it, thereby completing the first course. Dur- 
ing the several stages of this occupation, his 
playmates divided their time between enviously 
eyeing him, and nervously watching their bebs 
for indications of a like fortunate turn of 
affairs for themselves. : 

The second course may have been a sunfish 
or a bullhead, of which a playmate was both 
captor and cook. With dispatch equal to that 
exhibited by Bill, he repeated the operations the 
latter had performed, and in turn received en- 
vious attention from the others. Combining as 
each did the functions both of chef and guest, 
no criticisms of the quality of the cooking or of 
the table service, marred the scanty course. 
Fastidiousness was an unknown quality to them 
in those days, and if clumsiness several times 
projected the small, bony morsel from the broil- 
ing stick into the ashes from which it was with 
difficulty extracted, there was no complaint be- 
cause the viand when ready to be devoured, 
consisted very largely of the inorganic substance 
known as charcoal. 

Thus the meal of many courses was prolonged 


from morning till the sun drew close down to 
the high, pine topped ridges that shut in the 
village on the west. Reluctantly then, the youthful 
fishermen wound the “dobber” bedecked lines 
round the bamboo poles, and turned their 
toughened, bramble-scarred, bare feet toward 
home. Of fish they had eaten plenty in point 
of numbers, though not enough in substance to 
dull the appetite that seemed to increase by what 
it fed upon. In the intervals between the ir- 
regular courses, Nature had administered a 
“bracer” of ozone that, acting upon a liver 
and pancreas as yet unmolested by calomel or 
bitters, so stimulated those organs in the exercise 
of their respective functions, that dyspepsia and 
billiousness were reduced to a mere, algebraicai 
X; and in the mind of each boy was a more or 
less pleasant anticipation of the evening meal 
still to be served at the family table. 

Bill’s father was a clergyman by profession, 
and by the instinct that appears to characterize 
a large part of the profession, also a fisherman. 
Several times each year he spent a week or 
more dropping flies into the waters of the 
Willowemoc, the branches of the Neversink, or 


‘the Sundown stream; and it was when he re- 
‘turned from such trips and opened up the well 
filled creels wherein were closely packed iced 
layers of the pugnacious and succulent fish, the 
pursuit of which has been an art since the days 
-of old Izaak; has stimulated the creation of a 
delightful line of literature, and last but not 
least has served both as a mental and physical 
tonic to jaded mind and body, that young Bill 
realized that he had not yet actually been fishing. 
Very naturally, he measured the art only by 
material returns as indicated in numbers or 
pounds avoirdupois; and was not until later 
years he absorbed the spirit that moved the 
-allegorical conversation between Walton and 
Scholar, so entertainingly and delightfully set 
down by Henry van Dyke in “The Ruling 
Passion.” 


“But let me tell you that an angler’s occupation 
is a good cure for these evils, if for no other 
reason because it gently dissuadeth us from haste 
and leadeth us into those ways which are pleas- 
ant and those paths which are peace. For an 
angler cannot force his fortune by eagerness, nor 
better it by discontent. He must wait upon the 
weather, and the height of water, and the hunger 
of the fish, and many other accidents of which 
he has no control. If he would angle well, he 
must not be in haste. And if he be in haste, he 
will do well to unlearn it by angling, for I think 
there is no surer method.” 


* * * * * * 


“There was one Franck a trooper of Crom- 
well’s who wrote ill of me, saying I neither un- 
derstood the subjects whereof I discoursed nor 
believed the things I said, being both silly and 
pretentious. It would have been a pity if it had 
been true. There was also one Leigh Hunt, a 
maker of many books, who used one day a 
bottle of ink whereof the gall was transfused 
into his blood, so that he wrote many hard 
words of me, setting forth selfishness and 
cruelty as if they were qualities of my disposi- 
tion. God knew, even then, whether these things 
were true of me; and if they were not true, it 
would have been a pity to have answered them; 
but it would have been still more of a pity to 
be angered by them. But since that time Master 
Hunt and I have met each other; yes, and 
Master Franck, too; and we have come very 
happily to a better understanding.” 


There were gathered in the clergyman’s study 
one mild, June evening, the president of an in- 
surance company; the village hotel keeper; a 
colonel who had served in the Union Army, and 
the clergyman himself; a collection of individuals 
that, though representing characters, occupations 
and tastes of considerable diversity, yet occasion- 
ally met on common ground. Trout fishermen 
all, they were; and at their informal gathering to 
agree on the details of preparation for the trip 
to the East branch the following day, were re- 
vealed the finer features of true democracy 
The Calvinism of the clergyman was tightly shut 
within the glass doors of his bookcase; the 
martial dignity of the colonel had been slipped 
off at the parsonage door; the countenance of 
the insurance man, usually serious from the re- 
sponsibilities and problems of his official position, 
now glowed with joviality, while the bearing of 
the landlord would indicate that there was never 
such a thing as a complaint from a guest at table 
or bar. Questions of caste, social preferment. 


pre-eminence of fortune or superiority of edu- 
cation, might possess the interest of a mere 
theory to attract the students of economics; but 
they were as dead as the language Adam spoke, 
to the group that smoked and chatted in the 
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dominie’s’ sanctum; for be it recalled, to- 
morrow at daylight they will be all off together 
for Johnson’s on the East branch. 

“Dominie,” said the landlord, as the playfully 
reached out and seized the ear of young Bill, 
who had been summoned to supply tumblers and 
a pitcher of water. “I suppose this young man 
will want to go trout fishing one of these days.” 

“Yes,” smilingly assented the clergyman, “he 
has the instinct surely enough, and his mind is 
already working along that line.” 

“Fish line, I take-it,” facetiously interjected the 
insurance man; whereupon the Colonel abstracted 
an imaginary bottle from his pocket and passed 
it over to the former as a reward for the perpe- 
tration of the shallow pun. 


“Take him along to-morrow. Take him 
along,” suggested the landlord, referring to Bill, 
whose education was not then sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable him to comprehend the pleas- 
antry of the Colonel and the insurance man. “We 
can stow him away in a creel.’ ” 


“He might just as well go as not,” the Colonel 
seconded, as doubt of the advisability of con- 
senting to the proposal showed in the counte- 
nance of the clergyman. “Give him a pole and 
some worms, and I guess he will keep out of 
mischief.” 


The heartiness of the invitation further ex- 
tended by the insurance man, outweighed the re- 
luctance of the clergyman who at last assented 
to the proposal; and Bill accordingly was dis- 
missed from the room with instructions first to 
report the decision to his mother, and then to 
retire to bed—instructions that were scrupulously 
followed. Intensely delighted over the sudden 
and unexpected developments, he did not forget 
to include the human instruments in the bestowal 
of such good fortune, among those who nightly 
received his very perfunctory commendations to 
the favor of the Almighty—an incident that, no 
doubt, would have greatly amused the members 
of the group in the study had they known of it. 
Whatever may be the merits of the modern con- 
tention that there is no efficacy in prayer except 
in its reflex action on the individual, it is certain 
that Bill’s plea was for once serious enough 
to have secured for the dominie’s guests, an 
unusually fine lot of trout during the following 
week. So it came about that Bill went on his 
first, real fishing trip. But a short time later, 
the little group that had assembled in the 
clergyman’s study began to lessen in numbers. 
One after another, its members for the last time 
flung the leader under the overhanging banks 
of the pools and beyond the uprising boulders 
ot the Neversink, and then forever laid aside the 
rod and line. They had early discovered that 
Nature holds subtle attractions that neither the 
art of man can conceive nor his skill approach, 
for those who seek her in the proper spirit; 
and in the reasonable enjoyment thereof they 
acquire the appreciation of her bounties that is 
far too often lacking. It is long ago, now, since 
Bilt had opportunity to swing a line out over 
the clear, cold waters from which, in his younger 
days he drew many a speckled trout; but it- is 
not surprising that the incidents connected with 
his first experiences as a trout fisherman should 
have produced impressions that have lasted till 
the present time. Indeed, so throughly was his 
soul permeated with the joy and glories of 
those experiences, that he endeavored to set 
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them forth in a manuscript that, with some cor- 
rections made in later years is still in existence, 
and. may be found of interest to those whose 
recollections of early experiences with rod and 
line are equally fresh and satisfying. If Bill!’s 
literary style fell considerably short of that con- 
ventionally thought worthy of approval, it was 
of no concern to him. Youthful enthusiasts are 
likely to exhibit little else than an eagerness to 
inflict their stories on a patient listener; and 
Bill even ‘yet, is an enthusiast. This is the 
manner in which he describes his first experi- 
ences in waters now well known to almost every 
disciple of piscatorial art. 


Bill’s Story. 

The evening before you start for Sullivan 
County on a fishing trip, you carry most of the 
stuff you are going to take with you, up to 
Colonel Nevin’s barn, and stow it away under 
the seats of the platform spring wagon he has 
hired from Cobe Doyer the liveryman. Every 
boy that goes fishing in that part of the country 
knows what is put into that wagon: There’s 
a big lot of fishing tackle—jointed poles done up 
in cloth or leather cases; fish baskets with fly 
hooks and reels in them, and generally a package 
of smoking tobacco. There’s a grip sack for 
each of the men with woolen shirts, heavy 
stockings and wading shoes in it. Then there 
are some rubber blankets to put over you if it 
should rain on the way, and baskets of lunch to 
eat when you stop to rest the horses at noon 
time. In some of the baskets there is a flat 
bottle that has cold tea in it. Leather is sewed 
round the upper part of the bottle, and the 
lower part fits into a tin cup that you can pull 
off and drink out of. The cork is made of tin, 
too, and screws on instead of being pushed into 
the neck of the bottle like a regular cork. No 


- one ever offers you or Daddy a drink of tea out 


of one of those bottles; but you don’t care for 
that. Whenever you get thirsty along the road 
you can jump off the wagon at a spring; and 
after you have had a drink, can catch up to the 
wagon and climb in over the back seat as easily 
as anything. 

After you get back to the house from Colonel 
Nevin’s barn, you have to go to bed though you 
aren’t sleepy a bit. Ma lays out the clothes you 
are to wear in the morning and tells you to go 
right to sleep, the way Mas do; but it is as hard 
co go to sleep as it is the night before the 
Fourth. You don’t remember when you did go 
to sleep; but the first thing you know there’s 
Ma with a lamp in her hand, shaking you and 
telling you it’s time to get up. It doesn’t take 
long to put on your clothes; and when you get 
down in the dining room there’s Daddy at the 
table eating his breakfast, and Ma sitting near 
him talking but not eating anything. Daddy has 
on an old suit of clothes and a gray flannel 
shirt. He looks you over as you come into 
the room in order to see that you have on the 
right rig, and tells you to get to work at your 
breakfast. You sit down at the table; but you 
don’t feel hungry enough to eat much. Daddy 
says you are too excited to eat, but that doesn’t 
appear to worry him any. 

As soon as breakfast is over Daddy hands you 
a little bundle or two to carry, and you start 
with him for the Colonel’s barn. It is pretty 
dark when you leave the house; but well up in 
the sky, looking toward the canal, you can see 
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a little streak that appears brighter than the 
rest of it. Below the streak it’s dark as a coal 
hole, and you know that there’s where the moun- 
tain stretches along. The streak tapers off into 
darkness in either direction, so that you can’t 
exactly tell where it .begins and where it ends. 
If you watch the streak for a while, you can see 
it slowly extending out in both directions; and 
while you are looking from one end to the other, 
the middle of it keeps getting brighter and 
brighter till, almost before you know it the top 
o. the mountain pops up into it, and there’s the 
dim outline of the old, “wagon top” rock that 
has stood at the head of Buttermilk gorge ever 
since the chaos of Creation left it there millions 
of years ago. 

Looking a little longer, you can just make out 
the “Kneebreaker” off at the left stretching up 
and down the side of the mountain like a great, 
big caterpillar. You climb the Kneebreaker when 
you go huckleberrying way up on the flat places 
under High Point. When there’s plenty of rain 
the water rushes down it in a regular brook; 
but if the weather is dry you can use the big 
rocks at the bottom of it for steps, in climbing 
to the top. By the time the Kneebreaker is in 
plain sight, the end of the big streak of sun- 
light has shot from behind High Point and 
flattened out against the side of the big knoll 
beyond Buttermilk gorge; and in another minute 
or two there’s the bald and shiny pate of the 
sun itself, peeking up over the top of High 
Point; and he looks down at you just as a boy 
does when he is looking for you in a hogshead 
in which you have hidden, and isn’t tall enough 
to look over the edge farther than the bottom of 
his nose. , 

Well, when you get to Colonel Nevin’s barn, 
there are the Colonel and the other men, and 
two horses hitched to a wagon, all ready to 
start off. The men all take a look under the 
seats in order to see that nothing that’s wanted 
is left behind, and then everybody but the 
Colonel gets into the wagon. Daddy or one of 
the other men picks up the lines, clucks to the 
horses, and off you go. The driver stops the 
horses out on the street, and waits for the 
Colonel who has staid behind to close the barn 
doors and put out the lantern. He comes out 
and climbs into his seat, and this time you are 
off for good. 

You can’t expect to feel any better than you 
do when you start for Sullivan County early in 
the morning that way, to fish for trout—that is, 
if you are a boy. You guess a man feels pretty 
good, too. Daddy and the others get to talking 
about horses, hunting and fishing, and pretty 
nearly everything you can think of, as the horses 
trot along; and when one can’t think of a story 
another can. They are all smoking pipes; and 
from the way they talk and laugh over the 
stories, you judge they must be having a good 
time. 

The road you are on leads up to Grahamville 
and Claryville—two hamlets well up in the 
county. You keep to the main road when you 
are going to the West branch; but if you want 
the East branch you turn off the main road 
before you get to Grahamville, and then you 
learn what a corduroy road is like when it’s old, 
and every third log is rotted out. 

‘When the wagon gets to the beginning of the 
corduroy road, there’s a man waiting for you 
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that Mr. Johnson has sent to take the rig the 
rest of the way. Daddy and the others get out 
and walk, and the man follows with the horses 
and wagon. You have a notion it is great fun 
to ride over such a road as that is, and stick to 
the wagon; but you soon find out what a mutton 
head you are. The way the body of the wagon 
goes down, first in front and then behind, makes 
you think of the walking beam of a river 
steamboat. Teetering is good enough fun; but 
the kind of teetering you get in going over a 
played out corduroy road in a-wagon is just like 
having the other boy drop off his end of the 
teeter when your end is up in the air; only in the 
wagon you get that kind of jolt three or four 
times a minute. A boy that ever teetered with 
‘tom Gifford knows how he feels; it’s pretty 
nearly the same as having One-Eye Ditmas 
swat you with a barrel stave when he’s behind 
you and has a fair show. There isn’t much 
difference. In either case you don’t feel tke 
teetering: for several days. 

After the wagon seat chases you up into the 
air and hits you a few cracks before you come 
down again, you make up your mind to get out 
and walk. You don’t have to stay with the 
others; so you run ahead of them and come 
across a fine hornet’s nest as big as a bushel 
measure, hanging up in a tree not far from the 
road. You wonder whether there are hornets in 
it and peg a few stones at it to find out. Pretty 
soon you peg a stone right through the middle 
of it, and find there are hornets in it surely 
enough—the little, yellow kind that can see a 
boy with a stone in his hand forty rods away. 
You don’t stay around there any considerable 
length of time after the stone plunks through 
the nest, but grab off your hat so as to be 
ready for business, and start walking backward 
up the road. You remember it is better to back 
away from a hornet’s nest that you have pegged 
with anything, than it is to run straight ahead 
in the regular way. You can see what’s coming 
after you when you back away. 

You forget all about your being on a corduroy 
road; but you remember it pretty soon. About 
a hundred hornets come flying out to look for 
the one that put a new, front entrance into their 
house, and three or four get their eyes on you. 
Just then you step backward into a hole in the 
road and drop your hat out of your hand; and 
when you are scrambling to get up, two or three 
hornets catch up to you. One jabs you under 
the eye, and the other on the lip. You don’t 
stand any show with a hornet when you are 
down and have no hat in your hand with which 


’ to fight back. 


There’s plenty of mud in the road; so you 
make up a couple of poultices and plaster them 
on the burnt spots. By the time you see the 
next chipmunk your under lip sticks out as big 
as a crabapple, and your eye has a wen under 
it about the size of a marble. You don’t peg 
stones at the chipmunk, because you don’t feel 
like pegging stones any more. You just walk 
right along looking out for holes in the road. 
After a while you turn your back to see why the 
wagon doesn’t come along, and find it just 
’round a bend with the front wheels down in a 
hole. The horses are -unhitched from it and 
standing a few yards off. 

When you get to the wagon, there are Daddy 
and the insurance man prying up the wheels with 


a fence rail, while the others are prying under 
the axle with another rail. The wagon comes 
up out of the hole all right, and the driver lets 
go of the rail to put blocking under the wheels 
when, all of a sudden the chock flies from under 
the rail with which Daddy and the insurance 
man are prying, and they both fall down on their 
hands and knees. Then the wagon tips down on 
that side, away goes the chock under the other 
rail, and back into the hole goes the wheels 
again. The driver begins to talk the way Phot 
Stickles did when his balky horse backed the 
wagon through a picket fence. Phot uses a 
good many swear words right along in his regu- 
lar conversation; but when he is mad he uses a 
private stock of custom made ones that he keeps 
for particular occasions, and that driver talks as 
if he went to school to Phot. 

The moment the driver begins to get off mixed 
conversation, everyone looks at Daddy, but he is 
fixing up another chock and doesn’t appear to be 
paying attention. The driver keeps at it hammer 
and tongs, till Colonel Nevin walks over to him, 
gives him a nudge with his elbow and nods to- 
ward Daddy. That is a bad thing for the 
Colonel to do; for the driver roars at him, then.” 
and he says between swear words: 

“What's the matter? Ain’t I doin’ this right?” 

“O, yes. O, yes,” the colonel answers in a 
mild, almost scared way. 

“This ain’t no time for foolin’,” the driver 
says back to him, “if you want to wet your feet 
in the Branch this afternoon and see fish on 
your plate for supper.” 

The next time the rails boost up the wagon, 
the driver gets the chocks under the front wheels 
all right. Then he steers with the pole till the 
others push the wagon ahead and clear of the 
hole. After that the horses are hitched on again 
and the driver starts off. Pretty soon Daddy 
notices you and asks: 

“What on earth is the matter with your face, 
boy?” 

“Hornet,” you tell him, and all the others 
laugh. 

“Hmm,” Daddy says. 
nest, very likely.” 

“He’s getting his elementary lessons in natural 
history,” he goes on, talking to the others. 
“Very practical experiment he has been making; 
and the result are like those obtained by the 
fabled individual who tickled the heels of a mule. 
That boy needs a good many prayers; but in 
this instance there appears to be no call for 
effort in that direction.” 

“Now, there’s that driver,” Daddy keeps on. 
“I suspect he hasn’t the faintest conception of 
Divine displeasure, and I don’t know that it 
would make any difference with him if he had, 
because of lack of a practical demonstration of 
it; but if the Almighty were to send a hornet 
to operate on him every time he fet out an oath, 
he would quickly acquire a widened perception. 
The times of Pharoah are past; but I’ve often 
thought a plague at the right time and place 
would be useful.” 

Everybody except the driver who goes ahead 
with the horses and wagon, walks along behind 
the rig for another mile or two, and then the 
corduroy ends. You get into the wagon with 
the others, and the horses make pretty good 
time till you come to Mr. Johnson’s. 


(To be continued.) 


“He’s been stoning a 
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An Illustration of “Do it Yourself” and Do it Successfuly 


A Florida Fishing and Hunting Paradise 


Here Is a Little Spot that offers Winter Relaxation and Recreation 
for the Northern Sportsman and His Family 


By W. F. Rightmire. 


na recent letter you asked me why I “do «ot 

send in for publication for the entertainment 

of my brothers of the rod and gun some ac- 

counts of my fishing and hunting trips from my 
home in Florida.” 


Which question I can only answer by saying 
that I have had no hunting trip in my nearly two 
years’ residence here, for when I first located here 
the fishing was so good that for nearly three 
months I did nothing but get bait, fish and give 
fish away if I could—if not to turn my catch 
loose for others to catch. 

And as the fishing was right at my door I gave 
no thought to hunting, but at the opening of the 
hunting season last November I secured a state 
hunting license, cleaned up my shotgun and rifle, 
and was ready for big game, just as soon as the 
work of the office would let me get away for a 
few days. Every week one or more parties would 
go out from Stuart about eight miles and camp 
for two or three days, ani return, each one having 
secured his legal quota of deer and wild turkey 
for the year, besides wild hogs, squirrels, coon, 
and for the party a bob-cat or two, and one or 


more black bear. While their accounts would 
make me more determined to go, yet the amount 
of work that accumulated in my office was so 
great and I kept postponing my trip, so that -he 
hunting season closed and I had not even fired che 
rifle or the shotgun, not even to go out for an 
afternoon, to get my limit of one day’s quail, 
twenty, under our Florida laws. Therefore I can- 
not tell my brother sportsmen about any of ny 
personal hunting trips in Florida. As for the 
fishing I have only beea out once after black 
bass, and then I went with another party for au 
evening and morning of f!y-fishing, but the bass 
would not rise to the fly, as the lake is full of 
bluegill sunfish (“Brim” here), on which the 
bass were feeding. 

The next morning we broke open the leaves 
and stalks of the water lily, and in some of the 
stems we found a white worm about one and one- 
half inches long, which we used on small hooks 
and caught nearly a dozen small sunfish which we 
used for bait in still fishing. We caught six larze 
mouth black bass, that would weigh from four to 
seven pounds, and quit and came home. A few 
days afterwards a darky wa; “fishing for Brim” 


in a nearby lake with a darkey’s outfit, a long 
cane pole, heavy line and large hook, and while 
pulling in a “Brim,” caught, at the full length >f 
his line and pole, a big-mouth, (the local name 
for our black bass) took the brim, and he pulled 
it in, and brought is to town and sold it to St. 
Lucie Hotel—a large-mcuth black bass, that 
weighed a few ounces more than seventeen pounds. 
Therefore my partner on my trip and I concluded 
that we were not first class black bass fishermen. 
The fish are in such plenty that within one fourth 
of a mile of the office I can catch in an hour te 
very best of salt water game fish that my family 
can use, and I have lost the zest for the sport, 
since I with another man in one hour caught off 
of the railway dock, three jew fish weighing re- 
spectively 480, 425 and 350 pounds, that others 
helped drag up on the wharf, where we hung the 
fish up and weighed each one, and then gave them 
to a farmer, who hauled them out home and bur- 
ried them in his compost heap, to be made into 
fertilizer. One other morning two of us went 
out and in one hour’s troll got nineteen large 
bluefish and five three pound Spani-h mackerel. 
Salerno, four and one-half miles by rail south 
east of Stuart, is only one mile by water from the 
ocean at the mouth of St. Lucie Inlet, and last 
week two men from Salerno went in their motor- 
boat through Manatee Bay to the Inlet, and 
trolled around in it for a half day and caught 155 
bluefish, many brouper, red snapper, and a few 
Spanish mackerel. On three separate days last 
week my daughter and I went out in my boat and 
fished by the end of a railroad bridge pier for 
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about an hour each day, on the start of the in- 
coming tide, and caught all we wanted for home 
use as well as supplying three other families, and 
at the farthest we were not in a eighth of a mile 
from home. As my daughter is here on a visit. 
and never had an opportunity to learn to catch 
fish, near my former home in Kansas, she had to 
learn the knack of it here, but she learned it, and 
on our third trip she caught twenty-four one 
pound grunters and red snappers with a hand line 
while on each day I got fast to some king fish 
of some kind,-and so large that I could not get 
him to the surface, and with all my skill with rod 
and reel, the fish broke the copper wire connect- 
ing the line and hook (as our game fish are so 
well supplied with teeth, that we fasten all our 
hooks to a copper wire leader, to which we 
fasten our line) and left. 

If I were a northern sportsman and had the 
wealth to spare, and could get away from my 
business during the months of December, January 
or February in each year, I would have me a four 
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or five room cottage of my own, and my own boat, 
and I would bring my family with me to enjoy 
the delights of our winter climate and be at home 
under my own roof, not in the fashionable tourist 
winter resorts, but at some point where the fishin, 
was first class all those months, and right at the 
door, so that if the wife and children wanted to 
fish, from wharves they could do so within a stone 
throw of home. Salerno, Florida, is the place to 
secure such a home. 

I am not booming or boosting a land selling 
proposition, but from my sixty-five years of 
travel, fishing and hunting, in its varied exper- 
ience, I have never seen another place that of- 
fered such advantages for a sportsman’s colony 
of homes as Salerno, and I have persuaded the 
owner to make of Salerno a Mecca for sportsmen 
and sportsmen’s families, and to make the place 
known through the advertising columns of the 
Forest and Stream, with the hope that every 
brother of the Forest and Stream family, who 
would like such a home in our sunny south land 
write to the address therein given. 


Life of Professor Baird 


The Career of One of America’s Greatest Naturalists Appreciably 
Set Forth in Book Form 


GENERATION ago the most famous of 

American aturalists was Spencer F. 

Baird. His life, though shorter than 

man’s allotted span, yet covered the most impor- 

tant epochs of biological science in America. 

An enthusiastic, hard-working boy, an energetic, 

busy man and organizer, and finally a wise and 

well-loved chief, he worked hard for his fellow- 
men for more than forty years. 

For thirty-seven years he was continuously in 
the scientific service of the government and did 
more to make known the higher forms of life 
in the further west and the marine life of the 
Atlantic coast than any man ever did or any 

-man ever can do. Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, developer and organizer of the 
United States National Museum, and Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, he ever found some new 
work to initiate and to direct, and all that he 
took hold of he did well. His work as Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, economically so impor- 
tant, appealed with especial force to European 
experts, and the accomplishments of the United 
States Fish Commission were highly praised in 
Great Britain, Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France. A great French authority said of his 
work that “pisciculture has nowhere produced re- 
sults which can be compared with those obtained 
in the United States.” 

Professor Baird worked for the love of his 
work, not for the money compensation that he 
received. Like many another man his reward 
for doing a piece of work was the satisfaction 
of doing it. 

The Life of Spencer Fullerton Baird, just pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, has 
been prepared by Dr. Wm. H. Dall, who had long 
worked side by side with Professor Baird, and 





*Spencer Fullerton Baird, a Biography, by William 
Healey Dall, A. M., D. Sc.; with 19 illustrations, 


* Philadelphia, J. iB: ‘Lippincott Co., 1915, Price, $3.50. 


who knew him well. During the last eighteen or 
twenty years of Professor Baird’s life Dr. Dall 
was closely associated with him, and much of 
what he tells in this volume happened under his 
own eyes. 

Professor Baird, who was born in 1823, was of 
an old Pennsylvania family, the son of Samuel 
Baird and Lydia MacFunn Biddle. He gradu- 
ated from Dickinson College in 1840, and about 
that time, having secured two fly-catchers that 
he did not recognize, he ventured to write to 
John James Audubon, from whom he received a 
most friendly letter. This was the beginning of 
a corrspondence extending over more than seven 
years, during which young Baird did much help- 
ful work for the older naturalist. The volume 
before us is packed full of interesting letters 
from the naturalist and his young friend. This 
was the beginning of Baird’s scientific career. 


As the boy had worked hard in collecting his 
birds and other specimens, so the young man 
worked hard broadening his field, becoming al- 
ays hettter known and meeting such men as 
Dana and Henry. A list of his correspondents 
would indeed be a catalogue of the most famous 
students of science of the period between 1850 
and 1885, during the last part of which he stood 
in the front rank of American workers in 
science. 

Interesting pictures of the life of Washington 
as it was in 1850-60 are given in Dr. Dall’s bi- 
ography: ”* 

“The Washington to which the Bairds came, 
leaving out the public buildings and the tran- 
sient political population, was a rather shabby 
Southern village scattered over a grandiose plan, 
of which Tom Moore, the poet, made fun. The 
unpaved streets were too wide to be improved 
from the tax receipts of an only moderately 
well-to-do population. The city directory was 
a thin pamphlet. There was a slave pen, and 


here and there rows of houses (some still stand- 
ing) with low attics where the slaves were locked 
in, after a certain hour in the evening. 


“The abundant trees of the present had not 
been planted, though there were a few elms on 
‘The Avenue.” The summer sun heated the 
rough rick sidewalks to the baking point, and 
this warmth was given off liberally until mid- 
night or later. Folks gathered in chairs on the 
sidewalks in the evenings, or visited between the 
groups seated on the verandahs of better-class 
houses. 

“The less frequented streets afforded an abun- 
dant crop of grass, which was utilized by wan- 
dering domestic animals. . 

“Tt was all primitive, village-like,.and yet not 
without charm. The suburb of Georgetown to 
the west across Rock Creek—older than Wash- 
ington and more aristocratic, with narrow and 
closely built up streets and old-fashioned man- 
sions with lawns and gardens—was connected 
with the capital city by a line of rumbling om- 
nibuses.” 

The great service performed .for science by 
Professor Baird will never be forgotten. He 
filled a unique position among the scientific 
workers of that day, and his personality made 
him greatly beloved by all with whom he was 
brought in contact. His duties were so many, 
his problems of administrative detail so con- 
stantly pressing, that- he was frightfully over- 
worked, and died early, universally lamented. 

Dr. Dall’s biography is a splendid piece of 
work, and should be read by all naturalists. 


BIRDS IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Experiments and observations made in be- 
tween times at the various European battle 
fronts by bird-lovers have revealed some strik- 
ing characteristics of the feathered broods that 
have not been frightened from their accustomed 
haunts by the war. It is shown that crows, 
from generations of experience, fear rifle fire 
but not artillery fire, while song. birds, never 
having known the fear of the hunter and his 
rifle, break into song when the guns are fired, 
but are alarmed at the tremendous explosions of 
shells. 

Even the trained artillery horses continue to 
show more fright at shell explosions than do the 
birds. The crows, for instance, do not even 
trouble to take to flight when a shell lands near 
them, but does not explode, and only rise for 
an instant when it does go off. But when the 
rifles begin to pop they put as much distance as 
possible between themselves and the trenches. 

Many of the soldiers have canaries in their 
trenches, and have conducted numerous experi- 
ments with them. Usually the discharge of a 
rifle is a signal for them to sing, and even the 
sound of breaking glass will bring the same re- 
sult. The same is true to a great extent of the 
wild song. birds that abound, especially along 
the French front. 

The birds, of course, display a sharpness of 
vision that even a powerful telescope will not 
equal, and many times the warning of an attack 
has come first of all from the crows and other 
birds rising in alarm at some movement that 
the sentries for all their watchfulness had not 
detected. 


AFTER “OLD TRAMP.” 
(Continued from Page 533.) 
willows. A moment later Closson joined us. 
We looked at our grizzly. Closson said, “It’s 
‘Old Tramp’. Isn’t he immense? But back up 
there quick and look out—we’ve got a wounded 
grizzly in the bushes.” 

As we ran up, I asked Closson which one and 
he said it was the second one. I asked, “Did 
the first one stay down?” and he replied “Yes.” 
Two down and another wounded. Going some? 
Up the cliff we went. Just as we put our heads 
over the top, grizzly No. 2, but a few feet away, 
let out a couple of roars like a lion and the 
bushes rattled. Closson yelled, “Jump” and 
leaped backwards. His hat stayed on the shelf. 
All was quiet for a moment. We got down, 
went around, climbed up farther out and found 
No. 2 had moved out of the willows on a small 
ridge over to one side some thirty yards. A 
shot in the back caused him to whirl around, 
rear up on his hind legs and let out another 
roar. 
rolled down over the cliff. 

Three grizzlies in less time than it takes to 
tell it was too fast and furious for any of us. 
We rolled “Old Tramp” down on a snow slide 
and worked the other two over to him, where we 
skinned them out. The two smaller bears were 
“she’s,” and doubtless constituted “Old Tramp’s” 
harem. They measured seven feet and seven 
feet six inches. The big one—“Old Tramp’— 
measured when put up to dry on the stretchers, 
properly shaped, nine feet three inches in length, 
about the same in width across the shoulders, 
and five feet across the middle of the back. 
We estimated him to weigh over eight hun- 
dred pounds. He was very fat, the other two 
were thin. 
One of them was very light. She might be 
called a silver tip, but the white stripe on the 
nose was missing. 

Dr. Rainsford, writing on the subject of 
Grizzly Bears, in “Big Game of North America,” 
in relating his experiences hunting grizzlies as 
far back as 1868 to 1880, says the largest bear 
he ever killed measured nine feet three inches, 
estimated weight nine hundred pounds (he had 
killed eighteen grizzlies) and his guide admitted 
it was very unusual for a wild bear to grow over 
nine hundred pounds. 

The great strength and tenacity of life of the 
grizzly make him an opponent to be attacked 
carefully. What magnificent muscular develop- 
ment when stripped of the skin! He is horribly 
like man. The muscles of his arms and chest 
are simply tremendous. As we leaned over 
him I realhized the utter nonsense in the use of 
a six shooter or a knife. : 

There is something fascinating beyond meas- 
ure in hunting the grizzly—the hardest of all 
animals to approach. The extreme difficulty of 
finding him in the daylight, the lonely haunts 
he has retired to, the roughness of his rages, 
make him the most difficult to bring to bag. 

“Old Tramp’s” history is not unlike the story 
of “Old Wahb.” Born on this range, as a big 
cub, he grew to his full size, bigger than any 
other bears. He became master of all his 
range, which extended along the river for about 
twenty miles. He had never been hunted. He 
had never seen or heard man. He knew nothing 
of the man smell. He had never heard a gun 


go off. He had fought and either killed or 


But with the next shot, he dropped and 


All had prime fur, all nicely colored. 
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JUDGE DANIEL C: DEASY 
Supreme Bench, San Francisco, Cal. 
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pipe tobacco I’ ve ever smoked. 
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Congressman from Pennsylvania 
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Tuxedo Time is 


All the Time 


—night-time or day-time, work-time 
or play-time, every minute of the day, 
every day of the year, Tuxedo brings 
good-cheer, comfort and contentment 
to many thousands of healthy, happy 
Americans. | 

Tuxedo is the great American to- 
bacco, for all men to smoke with 
thorough enjoyment at all times and 
places — it is the one absolutely right 
tobacco for you. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


You never growtired ofsmoking Tuxedo, 
because you get all the mellow fragrance 
and flavor of the ripest, finest Kentucky 
Burley leaf. 

You can enjoy pipeful after pipeful all 
day long, the year ’round, without any 
tongue-hurt—because the exclusive 
*“Tuxedo Process’? makes Tuxedo abso- 
lutely non-biting, delightfully throat-soothing 
—the coolest, mildest, pleasantest tobacco 
in the world. 

There is no other tobacco like Tuxedo, 
because Tuxedo is the original processed 
Burley tobacco — and no imitation ever 
equals the original. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


ties ; (ace ho 
moltere-petel pouch =”. cOC. lntrering, carved tolls pocket LOC 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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We had climbed to 


chased off every other living thing that had 
come on his range. He even killed the young 
cubs, unless the mother grizzly cached them 
away. He accepted companionship of the “she 
grizzlies” alone. He was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. When he came around the edge of the 
willows towards us, he only knew there was 
something alive there and as he had always 
done before, he tried to get away with it. 

I had first heard of him while sitting in a 
friend’s office in New York, four months 
previous. I next heard of him when Closson 
wrote me his first letter. Again when I reached 
Jasper. Again, when, eleven days later, we first 
saw his tracks in the gravel on the river flat, 
one mile below our camp. Four days later we 
had followed him up this range along the river 


the highest part of his range. We had pitted 
our hunters’ skill against his natural instinct. 
He had accepted our challenge and come out 
into the open. Heretofore, he had always won. 
He had met us. We had fought a fair fight. 
We had won. He took his defeat as he had 
taken his victories—silently, never uttering a 
sound after he fell. As I stood there looking 
him over, it seemed incredible that victory 
should have been man’s—that prizes such as old 
experienced sportsmen would spend years trying 
to obtain had been mine in a few short days. 
Such is the fortune of the chase! 

Never before had ~-Closson, in his twenty 
years big game hunting—many times after 
grizzlies—experienced such a close call. He 








The Pinckneys 


t sons ~ Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
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that the use of money would 
avert war, and to this replied: “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute: 
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NATURAL RIGHTS OF MAN. The 





political faith only did these two great men differ. 
Charles Pinckney was an ardent Democrat and Charles C. Pinckney a loyal 
i was twice a candidate for President. It is to imagine the 


ition Laws of to-day: It is needless to say thatif 
encroachments upon the 
both believed in the moderate 
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said, “Now you see why I say any man who 
goes after grizzlies alone is a fool.” 

We packed the heads and hides down to the 
river, left two of them, taking one into camp, 
where we arrived after dark, at the end of the 
hardest and most exciting day any of us had 
ever had. Too tired to eat much we turned 
into our tepee tent, but not to sleep. All night 
long, I saw and heard “Whoo-of! ‘Whoo-of! 
Not for many nights after did I sleep without 
restlessness. 

We now had four unusual grizzly trophies. 
We had experiences that come to few hunters. 
I said, “No more bears for me this trip. I 
have had enough.” 





The next day Closson and George went back 
to bring the other ‘two hides, while I remained 
in camp. ‘We were located in the edge of the 
timber on a little flat within twenty feet of the 
shore of the lake. At this point the lake was 
about one thousand yards wide. From the op- 
posite side rose the mountain, barren of ali 
vegetation. Starting right at the water’s edge, 
it rose so steep it would have been almost im- 
possible to climb for about three thousand feet; 
from there about two thousand feet to the top, 
almost perpendicular. 


The following day we moved back up the 


lake. We camped one night, went back to the 
trail after our horses, and then packed back to 








the camps where we had cached our first 


grizzly—“Four Toes.” We stayed there about 
five days, cleaning, stretching and drying our 
skins. We loafed. ‘We shot mark. We took 
pictures. We made leisurely climbs up the 
mountains. We watched the snow slides as they 
rushed down the mountains. We saw more bear. 
more goats, more caribou, lots of porcupines. All 
together we saw sixteen grizzlies, four black bear, 
thirty goats, five caribou, two black tail deer, one 
lynx. The next ten days we rested and moved 
camp slowly back to the settlement, thus bring- 
ing to a close our thirty days’ hunt after 
grizzlies. 


ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB. 

The Atlantic Tuna Club is now located in its 
beautifully situated summer home on the cliffs 
near old harbor at Block Island. The club 
house chosen for this season’s headquarters is 
Bluff Cottage, belonging to the Ocean View Ho- 
tel, and easy accessible from both harbors. 
Saturday July 24th was opening day, when the 
white pennant was run up the new flagpole by 
President Willard, displaying the blue tuna and 
letters A. T. C. as the breeze spread the bunting. 

The members of the club began to arrive at 
noon, coming from various directions. Many of 
the members came in their own pleasure craft, 
among them Vincent Astor and guest, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, in his yacht Noma, Colonel Shepley, 
Hon. Zenas W. Bliss, Rowland G. Hazard, Rich- 
ard S. Aldrich, C. P. Whitall, and H. A. Mc- 
Kinney in private yachts, and all assembled at 
the club house in the evening. 

Sunday many of the fishermen tried their luck 
for tuna. A large bonita was brought in by Dr. 
N. D. Harvey, and was offered up in planked 
form as one of the features of the special ban- 
quet which was tendered the club by the man- 
agement of the Ocean View Hotel Sunday night. 

At the annual meeting held on Monday the 
reports of the president and treasurer indicated 
a most prosperous condition of the club both 
as to membership and finances. The following 
gentlemen were elected to fill the offices for the 
year ensuing: President, C. W. Willard, West- 
erly, R. I.; 1st Vice-President, Geo. L. Shepley, 
Providence, R.I.; 2nd Vice-President, Andrew G. 
Weeks, Boston, Mass.; 3rd Vice-President, Fred- 
erick S. Doremus, New York City; Secretary, 
Richard S. Aldrich, Warwick, R. I.; Treasurer, 
Ralph C. ‘Watrous, Providence, R. I.; Directors, 
Dr. C. K. Stillman, Mystic, Conn.; A. Julian 
Crandall, Ashaway, R. I.; Daniel B. Fearing, 
Newport, R. I.; Chairman House Committee, L. 
Dana Chapman, Boston, Mass. 


A KING AND AN ANGLER. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, is a keen 
fisherman, and spends hour after hour with his 
rod, though the best of luck does not always at- 
tend his piscatorial expeditions. Once, after sev- 
eral hours’ angling had brought him only three 
poor fish, and he was returning to the castle, he 
was met by a peasant with a magnificent catch 
of trout. “You seem to be no great fisherman, 
to judge by your catch,” commented the peasant. 
“I should say you were about as lucky as the 
King.” “Why?” inquired his Majesty. “Oh,” re- 
plied the peasant, “he thinks a great deal of 
himself as a sportsman, but he is a poor body, 
much more fit to be a king than a fisherman.”— 
Answers. 
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LIVE NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Being Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE STARLING. 
Port Richmond, N. Y., August 5, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad to see in the current issue of your 
magazine a letter from a Staten Island observer 
of the English starling. For the past year I have 
been engaged in collecting facts regarding the 
habits of the starling with the object of estab- 
lishing a balance of usefulness in its favor— 
providing that can be done. 

The New York State ornithologist takes 
strong ground against the starling and classes it 
without reservation as a destructive bird. 

This conclusion is wholly at variance with my 
own observations and while I cannot claim 
knowledge of the starling over any extended 
area, I can claim knowledge of the local habits 
and an enthusiasm for general bird study, gained 
during twenty years and more of observation. 

The State claims that the starling is dirty and 
disagreeable about buildings and that it destroys 
fruits and crops greatly in excess of any services 
it may render as.a ‘noxious worm and bug de- 
stroyer. The national government takes much 
the same ground without however assuming any 
such dogmatic position as that assumed by our 
State authorities. In Massachusetts the starling 
is officially regarded as a “suspicious person” 
among our bird population but the State ornith- 
ologist is willing to concede much that is good 
in starling habits and seems open to conviction 
upon the proposition that the bird may be bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

At my request farmers in my vicinity have 
given me the results of their observations of the 
starltig and I have yet to find one man among 
them all who will accuse it of taking more than 
a fair toll of the fruits and vegetables the star- 
ling has aided in growing. 

A neighbor recently borrowed my shotgun to 
shoot starlings, which he asserted were robbing 
his cherry trees. “It’s them damm English black- 
birds with freckles on them,” said he. 

He shot three times and brought me his kill- 
ings. 

The dead birds were: one half grown grackle 
and two blackbirds. 

I do not find the starling pestiferous. I do 
not find it to bluster among other birds nor to 
interfere with their nesting and I have excel- 
lent opportunities for observing such things if 
they occurred, as my home holds tall trees and 
low tangle, running water and other induce- 
ments to birds to take up habitation near me. 

Our robin is apparently a much more diligent 
fruit eater than the starling and I find it doing 
less work among the injurious worms and bugs. 


I find the starling a cheerful summer and winter 
resident and even on the darkest, bleakest days 
of winter, its notes are promising and inspiring. 
Its movements indicate “alertness of mind” so to 
speak; it walks briskly among the garden rows 
searching industriously for worms and_ bugs 
without taking time for statuesque posing, a 
habit so confirmed in the robin and all of the 
thrushes. , 

The starling is British in nothing but name, 
for all its movements and habits are, it seems to 
me more typcial of the brisk businesslike and op- 
timistic American than any other of our native 
birds. 

Perhaps some of the odium cast upon it is 
because it is a foreigner. 

“Good American robins can eat my fruit if 
they want to,” writes one patriot to the state 
ornithological bureau, “but I’ll kill every Eng- 
lish starling I see.” 

Our state bird bureau alleges against the star- 
ling its hardiness and prolific breeding qualities. 
These are qualities which must recommend the 
starling, providing of course it can be placed in 
the class of birds which are useful. 

I would like to hear from other observers re- 
garding the habits of starlings in other localities. 

I am not arguing for the starling to conserve 
my own opinion. I only want to get facts upon 
which the bird may be either convicted and con- 
demmed or relieved from being persecuted with- 
out due warrant of law, as “a suspicious individ- 
ual.” OBSERVER. 





THE CARE OF THE HUNTING DOG. 

The sportsman who has not discarded the good 
old-fashioned way of shooting over dogs will, 
doubtless, be a connoisseur in regard to their 
breeding, points, and promise while in the puppy 
stage, especially if he breeds them himself, and, 
time being freely at his disposal, he finds the 
breaking-in of young pointers and setters an 
engrossing pursuit, whether he undertakes it 
alone in conjunction with a professional game- 
keeper. 

Seeing that all care is bestowed upon young 
dogs in regard to food and drink, cleansing and 
brushing, exercise, medicine if necessary, atten- 
tion to their feet, etc., they may well be left un- 
handled until their seventh month is reached, by 
which time they will have acquired a sufficient 
amount of stamina and vigor of constitution tc 
take in hand, in addition to development of 
mind. It would not be judicious to give lessons 
to more than one animal at a time, for obvious 
reasons. 

On returning from shooting, dogs should be 





well brushed down, and their feet examined for 
thorns, or possible injury. Upon the whole, to 
thoroughly instruct a young pointer or setter and 
bring him into perfect training is a sufficiently 
arduous task, and one which demands the utmost 


assiduity and patience. Nevertheless, the trouble 
receives its compensation in successful results. 
If the amateur considers the undertaking too 
much for him, or if undesirable from lack of 
leisure or other reasons, and decides to hand 
over his youngsters to professional care, the in- 
tegrity and ability of the trainer is certainly a 
matter for investigation before entrusting him 
with valuable animals at a stage of their lives 
which is scarcely of secondary importance to 
their adult career in the field. 


GAME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yours of the 2d inst. at hand. Giving con- 
servative figures we should expect that at least 
three thousand pheasants and five hundred or 
more quail will be liberated, and two thousand 
ducks, and possibly fifty Canada geese and a 
smaller number or ruffed grouse. Most of these 
will be placed on reservations in various parts 
of the state in the expectation that they will 
there receive a reasonable amount of protection 
from vermin and will breed and increase on 
these reservations, the surplus population extend- 
ing as conditions require. 

‘We find, as an important proposition, that the 
birds, particularly Bob White quail, which are 
liberated, should be kept in original coveys as 
these family groups tend to keep together for 
mutual protection and thus increase the chance 
survival against attacks of enemies and of incle- 
ment weather. The ordinary practice of indis- 
criminately liberating mixed lots of pheasants 
and quail has resulted in a waste of bird life. 

Breeding licenses numbering five hundred and 
twenty-four have been issued during 1915, and 
from these private breeders doubtless a very con- 
siderable number of birds will escape. We find 
as a practical matter that the birds which escape 
from private breeders and from the game farms 
give better returns than those which are liber- 
ated in the ordinary way by shipment to another 
section of the State to which they are strangers 
and in which they must become naturalized again 
if they are to maintain themselves. 

We believe that the principle of a breeding 
place in the center of a large reservation in 
which shooting is prohibited and where the ene- 
mies of the birds are held in check as much as 
possible furnishes the best method of restocking 
the game covers—G. W. Fretp, Chairman. 
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Gun Balance 


That is something you need when your bird gets up and wings 


away fast. 


The LEFEVER Gun is not only made with the proper 


distribution of weight but it has the hang and balance that come 
from our thirty-eight years of experience. 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


not only hold better but they have a penetration and pattern 

unequalled. The LEFEVER taper system of boring and the 

LEFEVER standard of materials and workmanship insure a value 
that you cannot find elsewhere for the money. 


Let us tell you about our $25 up (list) Guns: 12-, 16-, 20-gauge for this fall. 
If your dealer cannot show you our gun, give us a chance to supply you direct. 
We have a proposition that will interest you. 


Write today for a beautiful Catalog of full particulars. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


200 Maltbie St. 





BEAVER SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Complaints by two sojourners in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness that beavers have done some 
little damage have caused the Conservation Com- 
mission to issue a bulletin advising the public of 
the conditions and promising a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

So far as the records show the beaver was 
practically extinct in the great North woods in 
1895. It is stated that in that year Adirondack 
trappers killed the last two known to exist. The 
slaughter took place near Madawaska pond. As 
a result the legislature of the following wintcr 


of the guides association reported that during 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


passed a strict protective law and the few peopic 
who opposed the extinction of the species starte. 
a movement to restore the beaver to its natural 
habitat. It was not until 1903, however, that the 
legislature appropriated $500 to be used toward 
the work of restoration. The late Harry V. 
Radford took vigorous hold of the movement to 
bring back the beaver to the Adirondacks and 
that year the commission bought three pairs 
which were wintered at Old Forge hatchery and 
carefully looked after by the Browns Tract 
Guides Association. Four more were bought 
later but one of these died. J. Edward Ball 


‘near Big Tupper lake. 








“during their temporary 
confinement consumed several cords of wood.” 

These beaver were released in the latter part 
of April in 1905, the record stating that two 
were set free on the south branch of Moose 
river and four others on the North East inlet to 


the winter the beaver 


Big Moose lake. Some of these were reported 
to have moved over into the Beaver river coun- 
try fully 200 miles northeast of the place where 
they were originally liberated. Others which es- 
caped from the estate of Edward H. Litchfield 
added to the colonies thus formed and settled 
An estimate then made 
showed that there were in all about 40 beaver 
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The Boy in you says, ‘“*Get the Book” 


It’s a pretty tame man that wouldn’t enjoy reading and owning this 84-page Book. 
It tells what quality means in a revolver, what safety means, what accuracy and 


dependability mean. 
Automatic Revolver. 


The Iver Johnson “‘Cham- 
pion’’ Single Barrelled Shot 
Gun and our new Double 
Gun are shown and their 
many good features ex- 
plained. 


After reading the chapter 
on bicycles, you will un- 
derstand why most racing 
men ride the Iver Johnson 
and why our bicycles have 
held front rank since 


in the forest. In 1906 an appropriation of $1,000 
was secured to buy beaver and Commissioner 
James S. Whipple started out to get 25 more 
from Yellowstone park. In a trip through the 
Saranac lake country that spring commissioner 
Whipple found a colony of 12 beaver which had 
cut 171 trees. In 1907 it was estimated that the 
colonies had grown to number fully 100 animals 
and that these were distributed through the 
counties of St. Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, 
Hamilton and Herkimer. How many beaver now 
exist in the Adirondacks is not known but they 
have become a great attraction to tourists and 
are very carefully preserved. 
Joun D. Wuisu. 


In other words it describes the Iver Johnson Safety 


bicycles were invented. 


You will be impressed with the 
talk on the Iver Johnson Motor- 
cycle. It tells of a masterpiece 
of engineering. It is our belief 
that no better motorcycle will 
ever be built. Slight changes may 
be made, but basicly the Iver 
Johnson Motorcycle is perfect. 


Send for this big Book— 
it is FREE 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
356 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


117 Market Street, San Francisco 
99 Chambers Street, New York 





GRASS BLINDS FOR SHORE BIRD 
SHOOTING. 


At last it has come to pass, and at a price 
within easy reach of all of us—and, just think 
back and you will note that we generally pay big 
prices for a new device we need. Frank Law- 
rence, one of the best known wild fowl and shore 
bird shooters on the Atlantic coast and a prom- 
inent professional trap shooter, has invented and 
is manufacturing grass blinds and grass suits for 
shore birds, ducks and goose. The grass suits 
are much the same as field laborers in Japan 
use for waterproof suits. They are light and 
convenient to shoot from. Write Frank Law- 
rence, 384 Third Street, Brooklyn. 
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MIGRATORY BIRD LAW TO BE 
. ENFORCED. 
With the approach of. the open season for 


shooting wild fowl, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is warning sportsmen that 
the Federal regulations as amended October I, 
1914, will be strictly enforced. Some misunder- 
standing has arisen from the fact that the var- 
ious state laws do not always conform to the 
Federal regulations. This is regarded as un- 
fortunate but in such cases the Department must 
insist upon the observance of the Federal regu- 
lations. 

The Department will consider any recom- 
mendation submitted in good faith for amend- 
ment of the regulations, but will hold no public 
hearings thereon, nor will it amend the regula- 
tions prior to October 15, 1915. It is the purpose 
of the Department to conform the regulations to 
the wishes of the majority of sportsmen so far 
as it can be done and at the same time give wild 
fowl the necessary protection. 

Federal regulations divide the United States 
into two zones. Zone No. 1, the breeding zone, 
includes the States of Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Iowa. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, and all States north 
of them. Zone No. 2, the wintering zone, in- 
cludes all States south of those named. 

The regulations to precribe seasons as follows: 


Open Season for Migratory Birds in 1915 
Under Federal Regulations—Zone No. 1. 

Waterfowl, Sept. 1.-Dec. 16. 
Exceptions: Massachusetts, 


Oct. 1-Jan. 1. 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. 
New Jersey, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Sept. 7-Dec. 1. 


Rails, Coots, Gallinules, Sept. 1.-Dec. 1. 
Exceptions: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island, Aug. 15-Dec. 1. 
Connecticut, Michigan, New 

Island, Sept. 16-Dec. 1. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 

Wisconsin, Sept. 7-Dec. 1. 
Oregon, Washington, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. 


Woodcock, Oct. 1.-Dec. 1. 
Exceptions : Connecticut, 


New Jersey, Oct. 10-Des. 1. 
Rhode Island, Nov. 1-Dec. 1. 
Pennsylvania, Long Island, Oct. 15-Dec. 1. 


Shore Birds—Black-Breasted and Golden Plover. 
Jacksnipe, Yellowlegs, Sept. 1.-Dec. 16. 
Exceptions: Maine, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, Long Island, 
Aug. 15-Dec. I. 
New York, (except Long Island) Sept. 16- 
Dec. I. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Sept. 7-Dec. 1. 
Oregon, Washington, Oct. 1-Dec. 16. 
Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. 
Band-tailed pigeons, cranes, swans, curlew, and 
smaller shore birds, and wood ducks protected 
until September 1, 1918. Rails in Vermont and 
woodcock in Illinois also protected until 1918. 
Shooting prohibited between sunset and sun- 
rise; or at any time on sections of upper Miss- 
issippi and Missouri Rivers after January I, 1915. 
Open Season for Migratory Birds in 1915 
Under Federal Regulations—Zone No. 2. 


Waterfowl, Oct. 1,-Jan. 16. : 
Exceptions: Delaware, Maryland, District of 


Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Ala- 


Rhode Island, 


South Dakota, 


York, Long 


South Dakota 


Massachusetts, 


South Dakota, 
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GUN “TOOLS” 


are the kind that good sportsmen like. They’re 
all quality devices intended to keep good guns 
in good condition. And they do the work for 
which they are intended. That’s why users 
are loyal boosters. 








MARBLE’S JOINTED RIFLE ROD 


Substantial as a one-piece rod—more_conve- 
nient. Brass with steel joints or all steel 
as desired. Swivel tip prevents pwiating of 
rod, gives whirlin movement that cleans 
thoroughly. For all we and _ military 
rifles. Mention calibre and length of barrel 


when ordering. Any calibre, price $1.00. 






TWESPRING TEMPERED SPIRAL STEELCORE OF MARBLES CLEANERS 
Made of soft brass gauze washers on a spirally 
bent spring tempered steel wire. Gets into 
rifling—cleans thoroughly—removes lead. Can’t 
harm finest rifle. Lasts a lifetime. Fits any 
standard rod. State calibre wanted. Price 5oc. 








MARBLE’S FIELD CLEANER 
Same as rifle cleaner but is equipped with 
cord—one end with loop—other with weight. 
Fasten loop to twig, drop weight through bar- 
rel, move gun back and forth. For all calibres. 
Price 75¢. Pull-through for shotguns—§1.00. 


MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES 


Soak rope in oil—draw 
through gun barrel—put 
gun away. Prevents 
rust an corrosion— 
keeps out dust. Keeps 
barrel in perfect condi- 
tion. For shotguns or 
rifles soc. For revolver 
2sc. State calibre or 
auge and length of 
Garel. 


MARBLE’S NITRO-SOLVENT OIL 
~y: Best gun oil on market. 
phos Cleans, polishes, preserves. Dis- 

solves residue of all black and 

smokeless powders, including 
cordite. Stops corrosion by neu- 
tralizing acids. For fishing reels 
and all fine machines as well 
as guns. 

Sample Free, if you mention 
your dealer’s name. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for any of above specialties. 
Orders filled direct if we_have 
no dealer in your town. Write 
for catalog, Marble’s Game-Get- 
ter Gun and Sixty Specialties 
for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 DELTA AVE., GLADSTONE, MICH. 





Gene taes 





MARBLE'S— 












Live in the great, wide out- 
doors. Wall tents, wedge 
tents, miners’ tents—in fact, 
quality tents of all kinds il- 
lustrated and described in our 
Sporting Goods Catalog 
No. 89F 235 Also other 
camping accessories, guns, 
hunting clothing, etc. Write 
today for this book. Address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 








| 
| 
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| 
| 
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bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Nov. 1,- 
Feb. 1. 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Nov. 20,- 
Feb. 16. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Sept. 15,-Feb. 1. 
Arizona, California, Texas, Oct. 15,-Feb. 1. 
Rails, Coots, Gallinules, Sept. 1.-Dec. 1. 
Exceptions: Tennessee, Utah, Oct. 1,-Dec. 1. 
Missouri, Sept. 15,-Jan. 1. 
Louisiana, Nov. 1,-Feb, 1. 
Arizona, California, (coots) Oct. 15-Feb. 


Woodcock, Nov. 1.-Jan. 1. 
Exceptions: Delaware, Louisiana, Nov. 15- 
Jan. I. 
‘West Virginia, Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 
Georgia, Dec. 1-Jan. 1. 


Shore Birds—Black-Breasted and Golden Plover, 
Jacksnipe, Yellowlegs, Sept. 1.-Dec. 16. 
Exceptions: Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 

Nov. 20-Feb. 1. 

Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Nov. 
1-Feb. 1. 

Tennessee, Oct. 1-Dec. 16. 

Arizona, California, Oct. 15-Feb. 1. 

Utah, (snipe) Oct. 1-Dec. 16. 

Utah, (plover and yellowlegs) Sept. 1, 1918. 


Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. 
Band-tailed pigeons, cranes, swans, curlew, and 
smaller shore birds protected until September 1, 
1918; wood ducks in Kansas and West Virginia, 
rails and wood ducks in California, and wood- 
cock in Missouri are also protected until Sept- 
ember 1, 1918. 

Shooting prohibited between sunset and sun- 
rise; or at any time on the Mississippi River 
between Minneapolis and Memphis after Janu- 
ary I, IQI5. 


oe 


TEN CALVES ADDED TO U. S. BISON 
HERD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The Government’s herd of buffalo on the 
Wichita National Forest in Oklahoma which is 
also a federal game preserve has been increased 
by the arrival of ten calves according to a report 
received by the Forest Service from the super- 
visor in charge. The herd, which now comprises 
sixty-two specimens, is in good condition, says 
the supervisor, and promises to continue increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. 

Eight of the calves are females, bringing the 
number of heifers and cows up to thirty. The 
bulls number thirty-two and have been placed by 
themselves in a pasture which has just been 
fenced in for them. 

Three years ago the buffalo herd on the Wich- 
ita Forest was little more than half as large as 
it is now. It is said that the other game 
animals in the preserve, including the elk and 


| antelope, also are increasing, due to the protec- 


tion afforded not only against hunters, but 
against wolves, wild cats, and other predatory 
animals, which committed serious depredations 
from the establishment of the preserve in 1905 
until measures were taken to stop them. In pro- 
tecting the game from predatory animals, the 
wardens and forest officers are also promoting 
the interests of local stockmen, who graze several 


| thousand head of cattle on certain allotted areas 


within the preserve. 











There’s 

what gets you to 

the hunting grounds way 

ahead of the other fellows. There's 

what lets you have an extra hour’s sleep. 
There’s what cuts the work out of sport. There’s 


the famous Speed 
J Motor 


Push-:Button Controlled 


Clamps to the stern of any rowboatin a jiffy, 
develops 2 H. P., and runs 7 to 10 miles an 
hour. Has five positivespeed adjustments 
~—high speed forward, trolling speed, neu- 
tral,slow reverse and fast reverse. All speeds 
secured without stoppi:.g, revers- 

ing or altering the speed of motor. 


* 
Magneto Built cpt a 
Gives 3, 5000 hot spark down to rma My 
Other Caille Features 
bt a ee 
water tube; all tally described in catalog No. 10. 
Ck wren described in catalog No. 24. 
DEALERS WANTED 
THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
1549 Caille Street Detroit, Michigan 














You Can Still Get Bass 


One year of war. One year of strain, anx ety, plugging. 
s Forget it,old pal. You can’t go through another year like 
that without “‘cracking’’, unless you take a week or two 
and get out from under the load. Throw off everything! 
Relieve the tension. Take acouple of “*BRISTOL” Steel 
Fishing Kods and go off with another congenial soul or 
two and fish. You can still get bass—it’s the finest season 
for them. Also, some saimon left. 

Look out or you will get to that point where you’re so 
tired that you will not have enough gumption left to make 
yourself take a vacation and rest. Don’t put this matter 
off so long that your mind keeps working in a circle all 
the time chewing over the same old troubles. Break 
away now. 

If you don’t know where to go we’ll tell you—and what 
tackle to take. 

W KITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


* Winners of fifteen prizes for the largest bass in the 
Field and Stream National Fishing Contest in 1914. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 84 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 






















Fishing Tackle Parlance 


Fishing Tackle must be perfect to be good. 


There is no “pretty good” Tackle—it will either 
stand or go to pieces. 


Our Tackle is made to get fish and stand up 
under pressure. 


We never sacrifice quality to make a low 
price—but neither do we ever use quality as 
an excuse for a high price. Our oplendi 176 
page catalogue will be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


-EDW. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORE CITY 











Smith of New York 
about 3-in-One Oil. 
Mr. Smith fishes when- 
ever he has a moment tospare; 
and when he talks about any- 
thing relating to fishing he 
knows whereof he speaks. 
Read Mr. Smith's letter: 


“For use on floating flies, I find 
that the feathers are not affected 
by the hackles and wings sticking 
together. Thereis an entire ab- 
sence of paraffin which is present 
in most of the dry fly solutions. I 
also use 3-in-One for my reels, 
lines, etc., and recently discover- 
ed that it was a good repellent of 
black flees, mosquitos and midgets, 
better to use than heavy greases. 


Try 3-in-One Free 


Send for a generous sample with full in- 
formation about its many uses. 3-in-One 
is sold by all hardware, sporting goods and 
general stores; 1 oz,, 10c; 3ozs., 25c., 
8 ozs..[%4 pint] 50c; and in Handy 
Oil Cans, 342 ozs., 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
112 New St., New York 
~~ 

eee, 


’ 
4 % 
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AN UNIQUE POWER PLANT FOR FISHING. 

Driving the same propeller in the same boat 
with both an 85-h.p. and a 10-h.p. motor is some- 
things decidedly startling and unusual. Yet that 
is precisely what Mr. Willard ‘W. Clock, presi- 
dent of the Live Fish Company of Long Island, 
is successfully doing in his 35-ft. fishing boat 
Doc. Mr. Clock is an ardent disciple of Isaak 
Walton and is especially fond of taking the 
tarpon and kingfish in the warm waters of 
Florida. With others, he has faced the problem 
of getting a motor boat which would be fast 
enough to carry him from home out to the 
fishing grounds and back again after the day’s 
sport was over in the briefest possible time, 
yet which would be slow enough for satisfactory 
trolling on the grounds. After making a very 
careful study of the situation, he came to the 
conclusion that it would be perfectly feasible to 
install with direct drive a speed-engine of suffi- 
cient power to give the boat the required cruis- 
ing speed, and to install in addition a small 
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engine geared to the propeller shaft which would 
drive the boat along slowly and steadily when the 
fish lines were out astern, the main engine being 
shut off at this time. 

First, Mr. ‘Clock had a boat built for this ex- 
press purpose, one light enough to make good 
speed, yet of sufficiently heavy construction to 
provide for the amount of machinery to be car- 
ried. The dimensions are 35 ft. by 6 ft., and 
the draught very moderate to permit extensive 
cruising in the shallow waters of Florida. As 
the novel power plant for this boat the Sterling 
was selected as by far the most efficient and 
adaptable for the dual purpose intended. For the 
main engine, a Sterling Model B, 50-85-h.p., was 
installed in the usual manner. Then, resting 
upon a specially built sub-base, and then the 
flywheel facing aft, a Sterling Model C, 8-10-h.p. 
motor was placed above the propeller shaft. The 
small motor was geared to the main shaft with 
beveled gears at a ratio of two to one. On the 
rear of the tail shaft of the small engine a 
special one way clutch was installed. The whole 
overall distance between the two flywheels meas- 
ures 10 ft. 6in. 

The owner is enthusiastic over his novel 
power plant, which after a Winter’s use in the 
waters of Florida, appears to be eminently satis- 
factory in every particular. The small motor is 
so light that its height in the boat does not 
make the craft topheavy, and the vibration is 
scarcely perceptible. Mr. Clock ran the boat all 
the way South, from Long Island to Miami last 
Winter without mishap. There is nothing freak- 
ish or impractical about the installation of the 
two Sterlings in this boat. Instead, it seems to 
be the solution of a difficulty met by everyone 
who wanted a fast runabout for fishing purposes 
which could also be run slowly enough for satis- 
factory trolling. Mr. Clock has just written the 
manufacturers as follows, according to “The 
Rudder :”— ; 

“For trolling purposes, for tarpon or kingfish, 
we can run at any speed from 2 to 6 miles per 
hour with the 8-10-h.p. engine, at a very small 
cost. When ready to return, we throw in the 
one-way clutch and start large engine with the 
small one; in fact, either engine may be started 
with the other. The arrangement is certainly an 
ideal one for trolling purposes, giving a range 
of from 2 to 20 knots and enabling us to troll 
all day on less than 10 gallons of gasoline.” 


~s CLINGS 


is most complete, also our line of Hunting Clothing 
and Shoes, as well as everything pertaining to this sport. 
Our line of Football, Boxing, Skating, Gymnasium and 
Basket Ball Outfits is also complete and are described 
in Fall and Winter catalogue No. 69. Send for it as well as list of Gun Bargains. 
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CATALOG FREE 


Good Fishing Tackle 


Is A Joy Forever 

@ Put new life in your body with a fishing trip. 

q Start now by sending for a copy of our free Catalog. 

@ We need your patronage and you need our goods. 

@ Let's get together--- you start it by writing for the 
Catalog. 


@ Any goods you might order of us would be 
promptly delivered at your door. 


@ It is a safe buy, for we return your money without 
question if the goods are not satisfactory. 

@ The Catalog will be mailed to any address upon 
request. Write: 





H. H. MICHAELSON 


916 Broadway, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK CITY 





TY COBB STEALS HOME WITH AN 
A. H. FOX GUN. 
Ty Cobb has Been Presented with a Made to 

Measure A. H. Fox Gun. 

The presentation took place at Shibe Park, 
Philadelphia, on June 12. A great crowd was 
present, and as the committee came forward to 
meet Ty, who had just stepped up to bat, a 
cheering and clapping arose that was ample evi- 
dence of his poularity. 

While in material, design and workmanship his 
gun is a standard guaranteed Fox, drop, bore, 
barrels, choke, etc. were discussed in detail; 
Cobb all the while appeared as delighted as a 
busher breaking into a big league. 

Here’s wishing Cobb a batting average at the 
top of the list, and a gunning average that will 
beat any he has ever made before and the Fox 
can make it if he holds on. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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This is the Hunter’s Practice Month 


The game season will soon be here. Prepare for it now. Make sure of a 

full bag. Be ready to drop your bird when the fun starts. Get out your 

gun. Go out to the gun club and true up your aim. Get your arms — your 
eyes— and your mind—in alignment. Practice makes perfect and 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is perfect practice. Learn to hit the flying clays. Combine training, pleasure, 
recreation and sport. If a gun club’s not handy get a 


HAND TRAP 


—a simple, practical, portable device that throws all kinds of targets from 
easy gliders to “birds” that tax the skill of an expert. 


‘JOHN D. BURNHAM 


President of the American Game Protective and Propagation Association 
Says: 
‘‘The hand trap gives a shooter the kind of practice that he can get in no other way except 
on the birds themselves. I have seen some great improvement in field shooting in cover as 
a result of a moderate amount of hand trap practice.”’ 


- $4.00 at your dealer’s. Sent direct postpaid if he can’t supply you. 


Write for Booklet 3-S 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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TRAP SHOOLING 





Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


Louisiana State Shoot 


By Our Special Correspondent. 








Shreveport, La., Aug. &. 
Saturday Aug. 7th saw the close of one of the 


» 
greatest shooting tournaments that had been held Va L O 
in Louisiana for years. The attendance while 
not as large as expected was all that could have 
been asked for as it kept the trappers busy from UM 


8:30 a. m. until late in the afternoon to finish 


the program except the last day which was short 

only 150 targets and same was run off nicely | DERN 

without a hitch by 2:30 p. m which gave the boys 

plenty of time to get what was coming to them sie 

in the office, get to town doll up and take in the e : d Am t 
Firearms an munition 

Honored with GRAND PRIX 


picture shows or indulge in any other light 
— Highest of Honors — 





amusement they saw fit. Nearly all of the 
Southern States were represented at the tourna- 
ment as there were amateurs from, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kansas, Miss- 
ouri and Texas and the last named State was 








here strong having eleven representatives who | | ane At Panama- Pacific International Exposition 

gave a good account of themselves while on the 3 5 
firing line as Texas has some of the finest trap The Superior Jury at San Francisco delved deeply into firearms and ammunition history, 
shots in the Union. The weather conditions the statistics and both trade and consumer conditions before using that word MODERN in 
first day Friday 5th were ail that a shooter could | connection with this award. There are many reasons supporting the decision—here are a few: 


ask for, bright sunshiny day just a little breeze | 
to make it pleasant but not enough to alter the ° 
course of the target in its fight. The opener was BECAUSE: 
FIVE-MEN team championship day, 200 targets d 
the first fifty of which was the preliminary for ° a j 
$150 worth of merchandise prizes and those who The Remington UMC Factories Produce 
had the good fortune to break 90 per cent. or | 
better received a prize. The other 1-0 targets 
were registered and were divided into five 20 and 
two 25 target events the last two events of fifty 
targets was the team championship race which 
was won by the Lone Star State, Louisiana 
having two teams and they only one there was 
not the required number from any other State to | 
enter. There was more or less trap trouble this 
day as trap No. 1 worked badly and had to be 
worked on some two or three times but the game 
was not delayed much on this account. The 
center of attraction the first day was squad No. | 
7 composed of six lady shooters, Mrs. J. T. Aus- 
tin, of Monroe, La., on peg No. 1, Mrs. S. Bourke. 
of Monroe, La., on No. 2 Mesdames. R. W. Dodd, . : 
Oe eV Nae ti” || Ten Modernized REMINGTON-UMC OFFERINGS 
gs 3, 4,5, & 6. All of the ladies man ‘ 
aged to find a few in the the 50 target prelim- That Sportsmen the World Over Enjoy Today 
inary and each received a prize, first honors of 
the squad by annexing the highest score. YOU want Remington-UMC Grand Prize . a 
Friday August 6th, the second day of the Lined Shot Shells, Metallic Cartridges, Autoloading an 


i * : ting Shotguns and Rifles. 
tournament opened bright and crisp without a Repeating gu 


cloud and every indication early in the morning REMINGTON ARMS -UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO. 


pointed to another ideal target smashing day but 
by 9:30 a. m. the wind came up, strong and brisk 233 Broadway, NEW YORK 


from the southeast the result of which there were 


1. The first hammerless, solid breech repeating shotgun 


ZAMIOZ 


. The first hammerless solid breech autoloading shotgun 
. The first successful high power slide action repeating rifle 


. The first lock-breech autoloading rifle 


Vp YN 


The first paper shot shell and first metallic cartridges suc- 
cessfully manufactured in the United States 





The first perfected steel lined shot shell 
The first primer adapted to smokeless powder 
. The first battery cup for best quality paper shot shells 


. The first cartridges for automatic pistols 


The first standard high power smokeless cartridges for 
big game autoloading rifles 


ZAMOOZ 

















L. C. SMITH 





NEW DESIGNS WitkuToMATic EJECTOR FOR TRAP AND FIELD USE 
THEY ARE WINNERS. _. PRICES $25 TO $1,000 


Our Beautiful Catalog for the Asking 
The HUNTER ARMS CO.,, Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 








Write for Copy of 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 


The Foreword Says: 


While Quebec and the Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were the 
earliest settled portions of Canada, they still remain its best big game territory—in fact, 
the latter statement could be extended so as to include the whole of the North American 
continent, and there would be no exaggeration. There are hundreds of square miles of 
forests and barrens where the moose, caribou, deer and bear roam as free as did their kind 
a hundred years ago—nay, in the case of the moose, caribou and deer, they are distinctly 
better off than were their forebears, owing to the strict enforcement of the Provincial 
game laws, which is also accountable for the marked increase of these denizens of the 
forests in recent years. 

Excellent wild fowl shooting is to be obtained. Duck, partridge, plover, woodcock, 
snipe, are plentiful, and the fall shooting of geese, duck and brant are worthy of special 
mention. 

The guides are well organized and can properly outfit and equip parties for an outing 
that may last two or three weeks or more, having chains of camps furnished with every- 
thing the hunter may require, and the necessary camp wagons and canoes. 

The sportsman will be told the kind of game and fish to be procured, and how and 
where to procure it, the guides and their charges, the best outfitting places, the hotel 
and boarding house accommodation, the fish and game laws of the various provinces 
customs regulations, with useful hints as to the proper equipment. ; 


H. H. MELANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RYS. MONCTON, N.B. 





An Excellent Opportunity for a Few Members to Join 
the Best Duck- Shooting Club in the State of Florida 


A few memberships in the best duck-shooting Club in Florida can be had i i 
The 1,000 Island Club of Florida, a Club incorporated under the laws of the tate ef Piast. 
increased its membership from twelve (12) to twenty (20), will take in eight (8) new members. This 
Club owns several thousand acres of marsh islands and feeding grounds for ducks and snipe. Our 
Club House is a fine new building, built to accommodate twenty members. a 
th ~~ = ——— on eS a. side = Merritt ialand on - Banana River, and the 
slands. ooting grounds are direc across the river, 2% mile i : 
directly Sach of os At — on at 2 si as end are in the Banana River, 
ail are plentiful on Merritt’s Island. enty of deer and some bear th i 
finn in TR earon River and in the creeks of our Islands, and surf fishing = Sane - On 
This proposition is all real estate, no mortgage, free and clear. , 
Membership fifteen hundred dollars each. 
Below = the eon the eee _~ mon, toe Se Fak 
ohn Pullman, Real Estate, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn; William H. English, Vice- i 
Toot Co., 68 — Street, New York; William J. Hazlewood, President ae ate, Bagice 
ration, 135 Front Street, New York; J. Ross Valentine, President, Fire Brick Manufacturing Co. 
oodbridge, New Jersey; Hobart J. Park, Formerly of Park & Tilford, 156 Fifth Avenue, New am: 
Dennis Fauss, of the firm of Schwarz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay Street, N. Y.; W. L. Mellon, of 
— oO, Fittebureh, baa ; cnn t Pica cng ofGre) 15 ‘Tompkins Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
ohn J. Rol s, of John J. Roberts .» plasterers, 841 President St: B : ogee 
coal leather manufacturer, 134 State Avenue, Atlantic City, New foam. rooklyn; J. P. Matthieu, 
For full information apply, to JOHN PULLMAN, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 






Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN,-HUNTER, 

should have one. Will keep your Matches, Cigarettes, ebacen, Maney Jeweley Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
-Preef. Small and compact, made of Brass, Nickel Plated, i furnished complete wi 
ens Sent anywhere on receipt of $1.00. - a with 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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lots of near straights with 13 sauce. This the 
Louisiana State Championship day was by far 
the feature day of the shoot. The program call- 
ed for 200 targets, all registered, divided into five 
and four 25 target events the last four events, 
(100 targets) was the championship race. Tihere 
were seventeen bona fide residents of Louisiana 
who qualified to take part in this race, J. T. Aus- 
tin, R. W. Dodd, J. E. Ribb, H. A. Suehr 
O Warren, J. B. Hombeck, J. Norsworthy, W. 
‘W. Cocke, G. M. Macmurdo, J. B. Tisdale, L. 
Henry, H. D. Wadley, J. 3B. Gravely, 
Joe Bell, J. G. Marsten, Ed. Dickinson, 
J M. Eastham. Austin, of Monroe, who wen 
the 1914 championship with 98 was picked to win, 
then came J. B. Tisdale as next choice but you 
cannot always sometimes tell. In the first event 
Suehr broke all of his, and six of the others 
broke 24, Austin, Cocke, Wadley, Bradley, East- 
ham and Ribb. In the next time up the grand 
balloon ascension took place and such a collec- 
tion of perfectly good targets which landed on 
the green without a scratch you never saw be- 
fore. Austin did not miss but six, Eastham and 
Dickinson 6 and Norsworthy 9 which put these 
gentlemen in the peanut gallery with visions of 
the Grand American fast fading away. 


Ribb was steady in the second and only let 
one slip by which made him only two down out 
of the fifty and the race looked to be between him, 
Tisdale, Wadley, Cocke, Suehr, Macmurdo. The 
third inning, Ribb let 3 by unmolested, Tisdale 
dropped 2, Wadley 2, Cocke 2, Suehr 3, Mac- 
murdo went straight. In the last frame, with 
every shooter and spectator on the ground and 
all congregated around trap No. 1, which was 
named the “Jonah” account of the trouble the 
field captain had keeping it in working order, 
these six gentlemen all nice and pale with every 
nerve strained to its breaking point walked up 
in turn determined to cop the coveted State 
championship, the last of the race looked to be 
only between Ribb, Wadley, Cocke and Macmurdo 
as the two former were down 5 each out of the 
75 and the two latter 6 cach. In the final one 
James E. Ribb came back strong and only missed 
1, Wadley 3, Cocke 5, Macmurdo 3. Ribb won 
the State Championship with 94 out of the cent- 
ury and Tisdale finishing straight was the run- 
ner up with 93. Dodd, after having missed 7 
out of his first 50, came back in the last and shot 
like a house on fire breaking 49 tteing Wadley 
for the third place and in the snoot off defeat 
Wadley for the third Interstate Association 
trophy, Macmurdo wen the fifth, Seuhr sixth, 
and Warren and Cocke tied for seventh and in 
the shoot off Cocke defeated Warren 2 targets. 

Saturday August 7th, the last day, was by far 
the best for the shooter to nake good scores, and 
by the way there were several nice ones piled 
up and business picked up in the jewelry depart- 
ment of the DuPont and Hercules Powder Co. 
as there were several nice long runs made on 
this the last of the program. The catalogue 
called for 150 targets, all registered, divided into 
five 20 target and two 25 target events the last 
two of which was the the three-men team champ- 
icnship of the U. S., which was won by Nash- 
ville, Tenn., five other teams competing. - 





_ BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Is found in Attean Lake where the big trout 
come from. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Wharf. Particulars and booklet. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 











Send $3 and 15c postage for three 
DURO Guaranteed Shirts 


and three handsome ties to match 
Money refunded if not as represented 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts free. 
Made of the finest white percale with neat, narrow stripes 
of blue, black and lavender. One shirt of each color to 
the box with stylish wide-end silk poplin ties to match. 
Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, stiff or soft 
turned back as wanted, ocean pearl buttons, hand 
laundered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17. 
Sleeve lengths 33, 34, 35. DURO catalog in every box. ‘ 

Highest bank references and this magazine. a R 


f 


MAIL WITH MONEY TODAY 


GOODELL & COMPANY (isc 


Room 33 158 East 34th St., New York 7 


4 
4 


7 
# 


, Sleeve length 


Sf size is, 
/ 





i 
“’ GOODELL & CO. 

/’ 158 East 34th Street, New York City 
“. Tenclose $3 and 15¢ postage 


send me x of three DUR 
vy and three neckties to match. oat neck 
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Wonderful Shooting 


Send for catalogue 
and 20-bore booklet, 


free. 





























DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUN 


At the Indian Tournament, Sandusky, O., June 29-July 2, S. A. we won high general average 
and amateur average, 491 x 500. Woolfolk Henderson second, 488 x 


Fred Gilbert won second professional average, 481 x 500; Arthur cae third professional average, 
475 X 500. All of these gentlemen were shooting DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUNS. 


“Pacific Coast Handicap, San Diego, Cal., July 8th to the 15th, four Parker DOUBLE ‘Barrel Guns 
tied for first place. Guy Holohan won high general average at single targets; Foster Couts and Tony 
a won high average at double targets. These gentlemen all shot 34 in. DOUBLE Barrel Parker 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
The Standard Dog and Puppy Foods 


For hunting and other expeditions where economy 
of space is necessary there is nothing to equal 


Spratt’s Hound Meal 


It can also be fed to old dogs whose teeth are in 
bad condition and as a change of diet from our 
regular Dog Cakes. 


Spratt’s Midget Biscuits 


Can be fed with equal success to both large and 
small breeds. 


Send 2c. stamp fer ‘‘Dog Culture’’ which contains valuable 
information regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. :: SAN FRANCISCO :: ST.LOUIS :: CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL :: BOSTON 








(Patents Pending) 


For CAMPS, BUNGALOWS, AUTOS and YACHTS 


COMPACT and PORTABLE— ODORLESS and CLEAN 
Separate Units consisting of Stove, Oven, Plate Warmer, Water Boiler and Smokeless Broiler 


ADOPTED BY THE RAILROADS 
Descriptive Circulars and Prices from 
Gas Engine & Power Co., and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Cons. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW ORLEANS....LA. 


CSOKE: si sieeve vamegmianadais Shad wae mae 48 
ONAN oS civrgia aicbarae 5 «ate cote sdarmieeis ned 43 
Pha ida asesecassisteia WA p Ribena: mamma aioe etdaeata 45 
Total 136 
HOUSTON....TEXAS 
ON a 5 cess oo Sastain «Faas weieiaiote muna aig as nea 47 
IRE sir eR, 1 ie go oS icra oe oalieale 46 
ME OS ee nce, NOR 6% oc bo 6 Garsclees 43 
Total 136 
NASHVILLE. ...TENN. 
MIR: =... Sagat ude cased < sntie 50:0. o.sieiae 47 
EE eres eet, 5 siectaleie 47 
MN. ie Sa cans dais ss nov Kees 5 one 48 
Total 142 
TEMPLE....TEXAS 
| Bryant oo. i ecce sees ewe eeeeesedecsceoeeee 47 
MEARE: 5 PE Eiic ads cae tegen seed. 0 cee 48 
WOMAN so ats asain Fats kiGoeld iia oe Ew eink diessieie le 46 
Total 141 


BECOMES OLDEST TRAVELING 
SALESMAN. 

Arthur K. Ingraham, seventy-eight years. old, 
and forty-five years a salesman in the employ of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City, N. J., received a long letter the other day 
from his friend “Uncle George” Olney, in which 


| the latter relinquished his claim to the title of 


Dean of Traveling Salesmen on account of his re- 
tirement over a year ago from active service with 
the Irving Pitt Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Ingraham is two years the 
junior of his friend “Uncle George,” and in a 
photograph taken two years ago at a conven- 
tion of the National Association of Stationers, 
he stands erect, with a look of mental keenness 
which promises the satisfaction of holding for 
several years to come his newly acquired honor. 
Both Mr. Ingraham and Mr. Olney have been 
connected with the stationery trade during their 
entire combined service of over a century—a 


| decade over for good measure. Mr. and Mrs. 


Ingraham celebrated their golden wedding seven 


years ago at their home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR GUN FITS YOU? 
Realizing the importance of this question, Eng- 


| lishmen have had shooting schools for some 


time in which were to be found try-guns for fit- 
ting purposes, but we Americans have only re- 


| cently considered the idea. In this country 
| many a trapshooter has been able to break 75 
| to 85 out of 100 targets for many years, but 
| there he stops. Nine out of ten chances his 
| gun does not fit him. 


Realizing this, American shooters recently de- 
cided to make use of the try-gun. They think its 
use will decrease the number of “misfits.” The 
great influx of men, and even the fair sex, into 
the trapshooting army has brought guns of all 
sizes and styles into play. John Brown has a 
gun, which seems to suit him; Bill Jones likes it 
and buys the same kind. Such purchasing has 
caused the “misfits.” 

Baseball and cricket players have their bats 
made for their individual use, as polo players 
have their mallets, and tennis players their 
racquets. They have their grip, manner of 
swing, and other individualities noted or meas- 
ured, and the implements made accordingly. So 
it is with clothes, a 150-pound man couldn’t wear 
the suit a 230-pound man could, and yet at the 








trapshooting club they often use the same size 
and style gun. 

The first to take an active interest in the try- 
gun has been the du Pont Company. Recently 
they called their shooter salesmen to the Wil- 
mington office and had Jack Fanning explain 
its use. 

Fanning explained the adjustability of the try- 
gun as to length of stock cast-off and drop of 
comb and heel. After stating that the breadth, 
height and usual shooting position of the shooter 
governed his measurements, then were taken up 
separately the different parts of a gun that 
should fit the shooter. First, was measured the 
length of stock required, by resting the butt of 
the gun in the bend of the arm, finding at what 
length the forefinger comfortably reached the 
trigger. Then having the shooter take the gun 
in his natural shooting position, careful study 
was made of the position of the butt and the 
comb. Necessary adjustments were made until 
the butt finally fitted the shooter’s shoulder and 
the heel had the correct drop. 

The comb was a harder proposition. The 
shooter’s eye had to be sighted, and attention 
paid to the way he cheeked the gun. The comb 
was adjusted several times until it fitted snugly 
_ to the shooter’s cheek, making sure that it was 

impossible for the shooter to hide his sighting 
eye behind the breech of the gun. To note these 
points, it was necessary to stand in front of the 
shooter, to make proper adjustments. 

On all future visits to clubs and other shoot- 
ing affairs in their territories, these salesmen 
will be prepared to measure anyone who contem- 
plates buying a new gun, or who wants to know 
just why his old one is not breaking 90 per cent. 
or better. 


GOOD SHOOTING IN NORTHWEST. 
Galesburg, N. D., August 16, rors. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

From all appearances this is going to be the 
banner year in the northwest, both for crops and 
for game. The sloughs all over the state have 
been full of water all summer, and consequently 
the ducks are very plentiful. Except along the 
low lands close to the Red river prairie chickens 
appear to have done well and reports come to me 
right along of parties seeing many birds and 
numerous covies. One in search of game can 
hardly go astray in the western part of the state. 
Oakes, McHenry, Williston, the Turtle Moun- 
tains, along the Mouse river—most any old place 
will give the hunter a game bag full. The stop- 
ping of spring shooting certainly is a great thing 
for the benefit of the game supply. Few indeed 
are the people here who incline to shooting in 
the spring any more, they see the good of its 
prohibition too plainly I guess. 

Jos. P. WurtteMmore. 


DR. SIMON MAKES NEW WORLD’S CAST- 
ING RECORD. 

Dr. Carleton Simon, of New York, was ac- 
knowledged the champion of the Asbury Park, N. 
J. Fishing Club at their ninth annual casting 
tournament held Aug. 7, at Deal. His cast of 379 
feet 8 inches breaks his own record of 354 feet 
9 inches made at the Midland Beach tournament 
on June 27, already reported in Forest and 
Stream . He also made the record for the best 
cast in a “V” shaped court. 

The tournament attracted a large number of 
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fishermen from the angler’s clubs in the vicinity 
of Asbury Park, who came to exhibit their skill 
with the rod and line. Women as well as the 
men turned out and the gentler sex made quite 
a fair showing. The tournament began at Io 
o’clock in the morning and closed at 6 o’clock 
at night. 


The winner of the first event, which was cast- 
ing in a lane thirty feet wide with three ounce 
lead, was Dr. Simon, who scored 1,273 feet. 


John Vogler was second and C. O. Perry third. | 
Perry came in first, with 1080 feet 3 inches, | 


casting in a lane thirty feet. wide, with a four 
ounce lead. Dr. Simon was second and May- 
nard Day was third. In the third event, casting 
at a stake 140 feet from the starting line, F. F. 
Fech came within 2 feet 213 inches of the stake. 


B. N. Kurtz was a close second; J. G. Young, of 


Newark, was third. 


In the distance event, John Clayton was second | 
to Dr. Simon, and Howard Kain, president of | 


the Ocean and Steam Fishing Club, was third. 

Mrs. F. J. Ernst made the best mark in the 
event open to women, that of casting in open 
field. She touched the 294 feet 3 inch mark, 
with Mrs. C. L. McLaughlin following her, and 
Mrs. W. H. Scott coming in next. 


Many men have many minds and so there are | 
many kind of sights for many shooters modern | 


sights for modern arms made by 
King have shown that King has done his part in 
giving hunters and sportsmen an opportunity to 
prove their ability in sighting and marksmanship 
by inventing sights for all conditions and lights 
fine and course, light or dark. Like most really 
important inventions they are simple in the ex- 


treme, yet strong and enduiable, so much so the | 
heads cannot come off no matter how roughly | 
Records made with | 
them, not only by the writer himself, but by | 
hunters and sportsmen as well have proved for | 


used, and sightly with all. 


the sportsmen in general their reliability and 
practicability. Further particulars from D. W. 
King, Denver, Colorado. 


AN OLD FRIEND SURRENDERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


As one of the most obstinate believers in the | 


fact that Forest and Stream was better as a 
weekly, and unconditionally impossible as a 


monthly, I have within the last months received | 


quite a set-back to my notions. My wrangle 
with the publishers will go down as a monumen- 
tal plea. I pointed out in seven different ways 
how Forest and Stream as a monthly would be 
an inconceivable collapse. The president of 
Forest and Stream bade me wait and see. | 
waited, and with the receipt of the last number, 
the August number to be exact, I am come to 
think that the impossible has magically become 
the possible, for the magazine now rivals com- 
parison. To all effects it would seem that the 
magazine’s future, if it climbs in this manner, is 
more than assured. Bearing, as it does, a crys- 
talization of the best outdoor writing extant we 
can well hope that it will not falter and fail and 
that the foundation is firm bedded. Forest and 
Stream as a monthly, and at such a low price, 
should interest newer and new friends, enrolling 
them among the many readers. 
Rosert Pace Lincoin. 


D. W. | 
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With 
Your 


Gun 


A chet expert discovered three simple, interesting 
tests of shot shell superiority that any one can make. 
Write your name and address and the name and ad- 
dress of the store where you buy shells across the 
margin of this advertisement. Return to us and we 
will put into your hands, without cost to you, three 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


dac of our booklet,“How to Test Shells.”” You 
— mabe thane tests in your own back yard. Make 
similar tests with three shells of any other make and 


find out 
What shell requires the least “lead” in aiming 
What shell has the quickest, strongest primer 
What shell is best for damp-weather hunting 
ll has the widest flash 


What shell has the most 

What shell has the hardest crimp 
What shell feeds and ejects 
smoothest in type 


t any of gun 
What shell has the best wads 
What shell can be reloaded 
greatest number of times 
Write for the Test Material Today 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling Agents; Also JOHN 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Unrrep Leap Co., 
New York; SELBY SMELTING & Leap Co., San Francisco, 
distributors on Pacific Coast. 





108 Sleeping Bag 

with Pneumatic Mattress 
the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restfal than L/eep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of Mattresses 
for homes camp, yoeht and automobile use. 
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= = IN THE UNITED STATES 
O EN SEASONS OR GAM AND CANADA, 1915 
[Compiled by T. S. PALMER, W. F. BANCROFT, and FRANK L. EARNSHAW.] 

The following table shows the open seasons for game in the United States and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. In its preparation the dates prescribed 
by the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, as amended October 1, 1914, have been inserted in black-faced type. 

THE SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE THE OPEN SEASONS UNDER BOTH FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS. 

The first date of the open season and the first date of the close season are given, so that CLOSE SEASONS MAY BE FOUND BY REVERSING THE DATES. 
When the season is closed for several years, the first date on which shooting is permitted, as November 1, 1919, appears in the table. 

A few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in North Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and Wisconsin have been omitted. All the omitted 
seasons will be published in “Game Laws for 1915,” except the county seasons of North Carolina, which will be published in Poster No. 33 of the Biological Survey. 
These publications may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The term rabbit includes “hare;” quail, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; grouse, includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
(known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; intro- 


duced pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes “brant.” 
States are arranged geographically and grouped under the two zones defined in the regulations for the protection of migratory birds (See Game Laws of 1915). 





BIG GAME. UPLAND GAME. 





















































































































































































































Sratz. Pram 
Rassrr. Grovss. Cucxny, poem Wup Turkey. Dove 
BF Biehne*. wccccevess -» .| Nov. 1, 1919 ..... Oct. 1-Apr. 1..... Sept. 1-Nov. lt... ped get Ti devecenscsisteccnse No open season...|...... teseeeeeese:} No open season. 1 
2 | New ae .--| No open season. . ton 1-Mar. 1....] Oct. 1, 1919...... Oct. 1-Dec. 1..... BO cvclicdsacenttiapapere No open seas0n....|......scccccceeees No open season...| 2 
3 | Vermont. . | Nov. 10-Dec. 2¢..| No open-season. . . --.| Sept. 15—Dec. 1... Sept. rnd Te Dee. Ri cubtindenqntaeesseona No open sea80n...}....cesecceseceees 3 
4 | Massachusetts..... Nov. 15-Nov. 21. .} No open season... 1.....| Oct. 12-Nov. 13...| Oct. 12-Nov. isis. Oct. 12-Nov. 13 ..| No one... -| Oct. 12-Nov. tls We ndibwneannssasodh 4 
5 | Rhode Island.....j No open season «| Nov. 1-Jan.1..... Nov. 1-Jan. 1....) Nov. 1-Jan.1... --| Nov. 1, 1920. . = ae 5 
6 | Connecticut....../ June 1, 1917* | Oct. 8-Nov. 24...] Oct. 8-Nov. 24....| Oct. 8-Nov. 24 ‘| Oct. 8-Nov. 24: : 6 
7 | New York* *.....) Oct. 1-Nov. 16¢.. en ; . 1.....| Oct. 1-Nov. 16....} Oct. 1, 1918...... Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 4 a i 28, 41 df}. ‘ 7 
8 | Long Island*.....| No open season...|...........00%- ++-| Nov. 1-Jan.1....| Nov.1-Jan.1....| Nov. 1-Jan.1....] Nov. 1-Jan. 1. -| Nov. 1-Jan.1¢. 8 
9 Nov. 10-Dec. 16. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 8. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 16. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 16..| Nov. 10-Dec. 16. -| Nov. 10-Dec. 16.) Mar. 13, 1919 ....] No open season... 
10 -+-| Oct. 15-Dec, 1....] Oct. 15-Dec.1 ...| Oct. 15-Dec.1....]... seeeeeeee-| Oct. 15-Dec.1....| Oct, 15-Dec. 1...| No open season... 
- ll eee --| Nov. 15, 1917. ...| Nov. 15, 1917... caseaaaeect MEE: 6 eclinaxtensusencansen Nov. 15, 1917.... 
. 2 aw No ea oe x OE FS y 1-Nov. 1....| Nov. 10-Dec. 21. ;| Nov. 10-Dec. 21..| Oct. 15-Nov. 1... No open’ season. .-| No open season... No open season... 
2 13 ERONS...cccncocce) ORMD My LODBevcvcivccccceccccscocece 4 . 1...) Aug. 1-Feb. 1....| Nov. 11-Dec. 10. .| July 2, 1920..... Oct. 1-Oct. 16....| June 23, 1925*.... June's, 1925..... Aug. 15-Sept. .. 
14 | Michigan. one .AT*. 1 Poaponae.<, t. ae Gi adevéeksnssen Mncskcassceden . 1-Dec. 1..... BEND sancsvscseua BEBO... .ccvoscccss BERD. Svcs cccesced aps nape 
15 No open season... ‘Oct. 10-Feb. 1f... 1, 1921...... Oct. 1-Dec.1$...| Sept.7-Oct.2....| Oct. 1,1921......J.....ccsccsseeseee No open season. 
16 EN Rae ORE oc 5 cicisu niece cccsuhoncsatacsvactcoee Oct. 1-Dec. Oct. 1-Dec. 1 $*..| Sept. 7-Nov.7.. *| No open season bedjavedececonscseeden Sept.7, 1918..... 
17 a 1-Jan. 1...:.| Nov. 1-Dec. 15. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 15. ..| Sept. 1-Dec. dewey ‘Bed, LTR... ccs Nov. 1-Dec. 15. ..| No open season. . 
18 No open season...) Sept. 7-Nov. 2t..| Sept. 7-Nov. 2. ..| No open seasoti...|........-seeesseee No open season... 
19 No open season...| Sept. 10-Oct. 10. .| Sept. 10-Oct. 10.. No open seagon....|......0.-eseeeeees “No open season... 
20 Oct. 1-Dec. 1.....} Nov. 1-Nov.16... - 1-Dec. 1. ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... No open season...) No open season...) July 15-Sept. 1.. 
21 -| Aug. 15-Oct. 11 ..} Aug. 15-Oct.11.. *| Sept. 1, 1924.. No open season...} Aug. 15-Sept. 1. 
22 i an. 15-Nov. 16 . Sept. 1-Nov.16 ..| Aug. 1,1919.. . ---| No open season.. 
23 -| Sept. 15-Oct. 16*.| Sept. 15-Oct. 16*.| No open season. -| No open season. 
24 | Idaho*...........] Sept. 1-Dec.1d'..| No open season...|.......0.cccevecclensecccenecs ot .-.-| Aug. 15-Dec. hiss No open season...| No open season... July 15-Dec. If. 
25 Senkne .-| Sept. 1-Nov.1.... open season*..| Oct. 1-Nov.1....| No open season...| No open seasont..| No open season ..| Sept. 1-Nov.1. 
26 | Washington*....| Sept. 15-Nov. 1..| Oct. 1, 1925.......]...... Sesccceccsbew No open season... Sept? 15-Nov. 1t.] Sept. 15-Nov. 1f.| Sept. 15-Nov. 2..} Oct. 1-Oct.15f...| No open season... No open season... 
27 =| Alaska*..........| Aug. 15-Nov. 2...) Aug. 20-Jan.1d'..|........sccececccclececcccccetercccceleccccccccccccscees Ge UND oc ciconeseecedevocsevalahecedacecegceasuctipeacbevatencepsoslun sch oescmannde tes 
28 Nov. 15-Jan.1, .. ---| Nov. 15-Jan.1... No open seagon...|......200s0cccceee Aug. 1-Jan. ae os 28 
29 -| Nov. 10-Dec. 25 ‘| Nov.10-Dec. 5... .-|, Nov. 10-Dec. 25. . Nov. 10-Dec. 25..} Nov. 10-Dec. 25. .| Aug. 15-Dec, * 29 
30 -+-| Sept. 1-Jan. 1.. : -| Nov. 1-Mar. 15... Nov. 1-Dec. 26... Nos open season...| 30 
$1 | West Virginia....) Oct. 15-Dec. le . 1..] Nov. 1-Dec. Sens Oct. 15-Dec.1.... No open season... 31 
$2 | Virginia*........ oo. — 1. :.-| Nov. = a WOE: SPUD, B ncoshicaccnsaahestqetes 32 
33 | North Carolinaf*.| Local laws. ...... Nov. nico Nov. 1-Mar.1....) Nov. 1-Mar.1....| 33 
$4 | South Carolina*..| Sept. ore. Bh sucuky Sev. is-Mar - Nov. 15-Mar. 15¢ .| Aug. 15-Mar. - a | 
$5 | Georgia*......... SE AU ool ensacvsauctesececlinsgucsusen geese] Aug. 1-Jan. 1f....| Nov. 20-Mar. 1 pA E. whacloiand=secuoceenene Dec. 1, 1916...... Nov. 20-Mar.1¢..| Nov. 20-Mar.1 $5 
z 36 ° Oct. 1-Mar.'1....| Nov. 20-Mar. 10.. , SI diab ctecccveniateua Dec, 1-Dec. 20...| Nov. 20-Mar. 10..! Nov. 20-Mar.10..| 36 
= See) ee ee Oct. sRswey é ; p EB closcowsseneesecnsea Nov. 15-Dec. 15..| Dec. 1-Apr.1¢...| Aug. 1-Mar.1....} 37 
CS | 88 | Mississippi.......{ Nov.15-Mar.id .J..6....c..cccccetcleccesccccence Sodoufesdiscsnscsecosess TOF. BOE D clo nsccsnnsucacncdeclevccccesovcccesensiosccseesesésosooen Jan. 1-May 1¢....| July 1-Mar,1..... 38 
r ee ED” 5 both EDt Bp EET ch ebclinsocbocecccnuscesignssocenegvecssned June 1-Jan. 1....) Nov.15-Jan. ate: --| Nov. 15-Jan.1...) Aug. 15-Jan.1...| 39 
Po] 40 es Nov. 15-Sept. 15 .| Nov. 15-Feb.1*..| Nov. 15-Jan.1. --| Sept. 1-Feb.1...| Aug.1-Feb.1....| 40 
z 41 oe Nev. oie us. .| June 1-Jan. 1....| Nov. 10-Jan.1. : -| Nov. 1-Jan.1.... Aug. 1-Nov. 11..| 41 
8 42 -+| Nov. 11-Jan. 11 Dec. b. Nov. y Nov. 11-Jan. 11*.| No open season...| 42 
43 -| Sept. 15-Jan. 6*. -| Nov. 1-Feb. 16. . Dec. 1-Jan. 1..... Dec, 1-Jan. 1....| Nov. 1-Feb. 16*.. Now. 1-Feb. 16... 43 
44 -| Noy. 1-Jan.1¢.. -| Dec, 1-Feb.1. -+-| Nov. 1,1916.....| Nov. 1,1916...... Dec. 1-Apr.1..... Sept. 1-Mar.1... 44 
45 ---| Nov. 30-Jan.1 sen No open seagon .. No open season ..| Nov. 15-Jan.1... No open season... 45 
46 -| Mar. 19, 1918.. --| Mar. 19, 1918 ..... MD MUNG antal og dsubaduaneseeecdcustsaunimada yak 46 
47 : -| Oct. 25-Jan. 1f*.. :| Mar. 18, 1920... ee... Nov. 1-Jan.1*...) Aug. 16-Octs1...| 47 
48 Poakcse Liebeconnedeignsapesgeistandedbenscnseenienccded Oct. 15-Feb. 2 t* . M GCASON...|.....- poumbecéwned i= open season...| Oct. 1-Dec. 16....| June 1-Fely2....) 48 
49 ee tines ibe bance Oct. 15-Jan. 1} ..| Sept.1-Jan.2}...) Oct.15-Jan.1].. . 15-Jan.1....J.... wosccasescoccs No open season...| No open season...) Sept. 1-Dec. ol 
Or i so RO OB ss oc. deco wcndl osnaccoscnonccnnedlecceuccvunceusenss Sept. 15-Jan. 1... ial. ae W-Tem. 1... | Mab U, 10ND so s.,|scacceusssccoscpechzebcccocttcase ree 50 
Sl | DAR ccccdcc ecco cs OG, IB-MOV. AP 6}. .ccccccccccccccccloocccccccccccccccclocsccccecssecccecs Oct. 1-Nov.1t¢ .. -| No open season... No open season falsbsadiacackceuen as js - 
52 -«.| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 . id 1-Jan.1 Oct. 1-Dec. 16 ...| Oct. 1-Dec. 16.:.} Oct. 1-Dec. 16 ...| Oct. 1-Dec. 16 3. 52 
53 J -| Sept. 1-Mar.1¢.. .--| Sept. 1-Mar. 15...] Sept. 1-Mar.15...|.............006 53 
54 Nov. 1-Dec. 15¢ .|. Oct. 1-Dec. 1..... Oct. 1-Dec.1..... No open season. 54 
65 le ---| Sept. 15-Nov. 16..| Sept. 15-Nov. 16../ No open season. -| 55 
< | 56 “1-Apr. 1.2: EN ot os cwnccnsnescvalsonesesontacpencosltigebedanerisndone NE SPM Dai ct MRE Bs aoe onc on ab dnacknecelnacursvackeedsencdlignspbenvcspeseso’ 56 
a 57 7 E Ml cinbavscenetubwes dusuccenssnewvemeel Oct. 1, 1920...... Oct. 1-Oct. 20....] Oct. 1-Oct. 20. .../ Oct. 1, 1920. ...2.].-ccccccccccceees No open season...} 57 
z | 58 90*. c2ccee0e 3| Nov. 1-Nov. -s Oct. 1-Dec. 16....| Nov. 15-Dec. 2...) Oct. 14, 1916..... Oct. 15-Nov. 16 ..| Oct. 15-Nov. 16...| Oct. 14, 1916.....| Nov. 15-Dec. 2.. -| No open season...) 58 
3 59 | Quebec*......... Sept. 1-Jan.1 . ESE Bia cihecs cccccccnscetccnioscsccossagesooese . EB .fevcccccccccccccccclesccosoceqcooesccclo pocceccecccsvccecivevecccccccceseces 
60 i o-| Seps. 15-Dec. 1 d']........02..000 ; o Saat No open season ae 
61 2 Sept. 16-Nov.30 3'| Oct. 1-Mar.1.. No open season. 
& abotedhosetessnvenen Nov. 1-Feb.1. 
Newfoundland .. pias wowoseeseeereee Sept. 20-Jan. 1 
















a aeeanet VELOCITY RIFLES IN 
RLD. USE FACTORY AMMUNITION 
A American made bolt action rifle ready for 
ivery about next September. Uses Ne == power aire in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, 
caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 ber Springfield 


230 
.236 NEWTON—123 grain eanete velocity 3100 f.8. .30 Newton—r70 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. Price 


= Send stamps for descriptive circular. 
have been delayed in get me machinery on account of the demand for making military rifles for 


; but it is now coming in. Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 
NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 566 Mutual Life Bldg., 







For Big Game, or to Guard a 
fQation Use A Blake Rifle 


A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- 
ing clip repeater. .30 caliber U. S. American 












BUFFALO, N. Y. 












Army 1906 model ammu- 
nition. .400 caliber 300 grain 
© New Improved Repeating and Automatic Blake Ammunition. Both giving 3000 F. S. 
ra e es Standard Rifles. High Power — .25, .30, .35 Caliber. M.V. “A RIFLE—NOT A TOY!" Adopted 
Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- 
Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders can War. Send for Free Blake Riflebook. 
with remittance have preference. Full particulars on request. Parts Blake Rifle Company 


501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 for these guns will be furnished at all times. All Improved Standard 
F. O. B. WILMINGTON Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.6, WILMINGTON, DEL. 














BLAcK-BREASTED 
anp GoLpEn 
PLover. 


Woopcocg. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 16... 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1... 






DIM Nm corom 


1 1 
Sept 16-Dec. 1.. 
Aug. 15-Dec. 1... 




















Oct. 10-Dec. 1... 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1.... 
Oct. 1-Dec,1.... 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1 
July 2, 1920... 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 
‘Oct. 1-Dec. 1. ..} Sep 
No open season:.. 






New Jersey. ..... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16... 
Sept. .1-Dec. 16 . . 





BEREEESeo 





ZONE NO. 1. 







Oct. 1-Dec. 1... 
Oct. 1-Nov. 2... 
Oct. 1-Oct. 10... 

Oct. 1-Dec. 


North Dakota. ... 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska... 


moe 
Con 








SSRESBLS 


Sept. 1-Mar. 2.... 
















Nov. 15-Jan. 1., 
































52 Sept. 1-Feb. 1....| Sept. 1-Feb. 1...| Sept. 1-Feb. 1... 52 
GB | Wns cccccccebiocccccccesccccnsaleccecscesescescecs Aug. 10-June 1...|..........-++.-00+ Aug. 10-June 1...) Aug. 10-Junel...) 53 
54 Sept. 1-Jan. 1....| Sept. 1-Jan. 1....| Sept. 1-Jan..1....) Sept. l-Jan. 1....).......--2+-0-seee be] 
2 55./ Sept. 15-Jan. 1... Sept. 15-Jan. 1...) Sept. 15-Jan. 1...| Sept. 15-Jan. 1.../ Sept. 15-Jan.1.../ 55 
< GE | Northwest Tor....}.....0.ccc-ccccccclecsccccccsccccccccloccccccsescoccqeeefeccccccccccocoeges Sept. 1-Jan. 15.../ Sept. 1-Jan. 15...) 56 
8 87 "| Sept. 15-Dec. 1. .| Sept. 15-Dec. 1...| Sept. 15-Dec.1 ...|............-..-+- GT NS el afi aN 57 
z 58 : . 16...| Sept. 1-Dec. 16...) Sept. 1-Dec. 16...|- Sept. 1~Dec. 16... Sept. 1-Dec. 16...| Sept. 1-Dec. 16...| 58 
< 59 .| Sept. 1-Feb. 1. ..| Sept. 1-Feb. 1...)..........---+-20+ SS ee eae 59 
= 60 t..| Aug. 15-Jan. 1f ..| Sept. 15-Dec. 1 f .| Aug. 15-Jan. 1f ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 23. . 1-Dec. 2....| 60 
61 | Nova Scotia®..... Sept. Aug. 15-Jan. 1...) Sept. 1-Jan.1....} Aug. 15-Jan. 1...| Sept. 15-Mar.1../ Sept. 15-Mar.1..| 61 
62 | Pr. Edward Iel.**.) Sept. 1-Jan. 1....| Aug. 1-Jan. 1....| Sept. l-Jan. 1....).........2---2-0+- Aug. 20-Jan.1....| Sept. 15-May10 .| 62 
63 | Newfoundland. ..}............---.-- Sept. 20-Jan.1...| Sept. 20-Jan.1 ...|...........--2-00- Sept. 20-Jan. 1 ...].....cccccccccccce! 6 
* Laws of 1915 not received. _ t Local exceptions. } Certain species. é Males only. 
** Under the regulations for the protection of migra‘ birds the season is closed until September 1, 1918, on swans, cranes, 
smaller shore birds in the United States; also on wood duck in Zone No. 1 and in California, Tein and West Virginia. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 16.| Sep 


MIGRATORY SHORE BIRDS AND WATERFOWL.” 


YELLow.ecs, 
Wrson on 
JaCKBSNIPE. 


































Oct. 1-Dec. 16...| Oct. 





Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 


Pc ncecesaes Nov. 1-Jan. 1,..| Nov. 1-Feb. 1...) Nov. 1-Feb. 1...) Sept. 1-Dec. 1...) Oct..15-Feb. 1..| Oct. 15-Feb. 1.. 
Oklahoma... Nov. 1-Jan. 1...) Sept. 1-Dec. 16..| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .| Sept. 1-Dec. Sept. 15-Feb. 1*| Sept. 15-Feb. 1. 
Kansas. . Aug. 1-May 1....| Sept. 1-May1....|.... ......... Sept. 1-Apr. 16 ..| Sept. 1-Apr. 16. . 
New Mexico -| Sept. 1-Dec. 16._| Sept. 1-Dec. 16..| Sept. 1-Dec. 1..| Oct. 1-Jan. 16..| Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 

i .| Oct. 15-Feb. 1..) Oct. 15-Feb. 1...) Oct. 15-1 1...| Oct. 15-Feb. 1..| Oct. 15-Feb. 1.. 
California. .| Oct. 15-Feb. 1... Oct. 15-Feb. 1 noe -| Oct. 15-Feb. 1 ...| Oct. 15-Feb. 1... 
Ne .| Sept. 15-Dec. 16.) Sept. 15-Dec. 16.) Sept. 1-Dec. 1. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 1....| Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 
Utah*. No open season. ..} Oct. 1-Dec. 16...) Oct. 1-Dec, 1...) Oct:1-Jan. 1..... Oct. 1-Jan. 1.... 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Ran. Duck. 





---| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... 
-| Aug. 15-Dee. 1... 
No open 


Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .. 
se ie | ie 
Dec. 16.. 

Oct. 1-Jan.1.... 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1.... 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16... 
-| Oct. 1-Jan. 11... 
-| Oct. 1-Jan. 11... 






Oct..1-Jan. 11... 
Oct. 1-Jan. 11... 






























Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .. 
-| Sept. 1-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. 7~Dec. 1... 
Sept. 7-Dec. 1... 


-| Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 


Dec. 1... 
Sept. 1 Des. Bice 
No open season. .. 

















Dec. 1...) Sep b Reed 


it. 7-Dec. se 
Sept. 7-Deo. 1...) Sept. 7~Dec. 1... 









Sept. 1-Dee. 1... 
Sept. 7-Dec. 1 .. 
Sept. 7-Dec. 1 .. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 16.. 


Sept. 1-Dee. 16.. 
Sept. 7-Dec. 1... 


Sept. 7-Dec. 1... 


Nov. 1-Jan. 16.. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16... 


16. 
Dec. 16...| Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. . 
Sept. 1-Mar. 2... 


eee eeereceeececeee 





Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 












Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1*..| Nov. 1-Feb.1... 





28 ; .| Sept. 1-Dec. 16..| Sept. 1-Dec. 16. .| Sept. 1-Nov. 1... 

29 Nov. 10-Dec. 25..| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 16.| Sept. 1-Nov. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

30 Nov. 1-Jan. 1 ..../ Sept. 1-Dee. 16... 1-Dec. 16. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

$1 | West Virginia. ...| Oct. 1-Dec. 1..., Dec. 16 ..| Oct. 15-Dec. 16 ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... Oct. 1-Jan. 16.... 

$2 | Virginia*........ Nov. 1-Jan. 1...) Sept. 1-Dec. 16.| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

$3 | North Carolina...) Nov. 1-Jan. 1...) Sept. 1-Dec. 16.| Sept. 1-Dec. 16.| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

3% | South .--| Nov. 1-Jan. 1.:.| Nov. 20-Feb. 1..| Nov. 20-Feb. 1..| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... Nov. 20-Feb. 16. 

35 |. s-seeee--| Doc, 1-Jan. 1....] Nov. 20-Feb. 1..| Dec. 1-Feb. 1.,..| Sept. 1-Dec. 1...) Nov. 20-Feb. 16.| Nov. 20-Feb. 16. 
oi 36 Nov. 20-Feb. 1..| Nov. 20-Feb. 1..| Nov. 20-Dec. 1...| Nov. 20-Feb. 16.| Nov. 20-Feb. 16. 
so 37 Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Sept. 1-Dec. 1...) Nov. 1-Feb.1...| Nov. 1-Feb.1... 
= 38 Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1...) Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb.1 ... 

39 Oct. 1-Dec, 16 ...| Oct. 1-Dec. 16... Oct. 1-Dec.1....| Oct. 1-Jan. 16....| Oct. 1-Jan. 16.... 
2 40 Sept. 1-Dec. 16.) Sept. 1-Dec. 16.) Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Oct. 1-Jan. 16..| Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 
8 2 Sept. 1-Dee. 16..| Sept. 15-Dec. 16.} Sept. 15-Jan. 1.| Sept, 15-Feb. 1 ..| Sept. 15-Feb. 1 .. 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


Sept. 1-Feb. 1f...| Sept. 1-Mar. 1... 



















OPEN SEASONS IN A FEW STATES ONLY, 










BIG GAME. 






ANTELOPE. 
















--+-| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
--| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 



















DAYS. EXCEPTED, 


All hunting prohibited on: 
Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
— Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
Mondays.—For waterfowl in Ohio, 
and locally in Maryland and North 


Tuesdays.—For waterfow] an the Sus- 
quehanna Flats and certain rivers 
in jo 

Other een ~eee. locally 
in ware, |, Virgini 
and North - — 

Election day.—In Alli ,. Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, and 

- nee = Counties, Maryland. 
ays when snowis on theground— 
In New Jersey, Delaware, Virgini: 
and Maryland: eer ee 

Between sunset and sunrise.—For 
migratory birds. 






Alberta. --} Sept 
Northwest Ter.* ..| Dec. 1-Apr. 1. 

































Sept. 1-Nov.16.¢ 
-| Sept. 1-Dec, 1. 
Aug. 20-Jan. 1. 
-| Sept.1-Nov. 16. 
-| Sept. 1-Mar. 1.¢ 























































curlew, godwits, upland plover, and all the 


*ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS. 


Alaska.— Moose (male), caribou, sheep, north lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dee. 11. Moose 
south’ of oh Coal Caribou = Kenai Resin aod sheep on Kenai 
Peninsula east of Long. 150°, 1916. Large Brown Bear, south Lat. 62°, 
Oct. 1-July 2; north, unprotected. Deer on Duke, Gravina, Kodiak, 
Kruzof, Long, Suemez and Zarembo Islanda, Aug. }, 1916. 

Arizona.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. 

Arkansas.—(Cobbiers, additional open season, Apr. 15-June 1. 

California.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Districts 1 and 23, Aug. 15- 
Oct. 15; Demise 4, Sept, 1-Oct. 1. Mountain quail, in Districts 1 and 
23, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; Districts 2, 3, and 4, Oct. 15-Jan. 1. Cottontail or 
bush rabbit only. Tree squirrel only. Wood duck, no open season. For 
counties in coon game district, see “Game Laws, 1915. 

Connecticut.—Deer, if reported to- commissioners within 24 hours, may be 
killed by use of shotgun on a person’s own land. 

Delaware.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open i. . 

District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted on marshes of Eastern 
Branch north of Aacosaiio bebe and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


np Dec. 1-Feb. 1; yellowlegs, Nov. 20-Feb. 1; wood duck, Dec. 
1-Jan. 1. 


il, Mi lian nts, in Bannock, Bear Lake, Cassia, 
Franklin, Onei owen, | and Treiatalle, rotected to Mar. 11, 1920. 
Deer (male), in Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez Perce, 
and Shoshone’ Counties, Sept. 20-Dec. 20. Elk (male), in Bingham, 
Bonneville, Fremont, and Teton Counties only. Grouse, north of Salmon 
River, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Quail, Lemhi County, March 5, 1919. 

Milinols.—Cock pheasant, may be taken Oct. 1-Oct. 6. 

Kansas.— For squirrel, Sept. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, no open season. 

Kentucky.—Squirrel, summer season, June 15-Sept. 15. 

Louisiana.—Does, Oct. 15-Jan. 6. Turkey hens, protected to Dec. 1, 1915. 
Florida duck (black duck), Nov. 1-Feb. 16. 

Maine.—Deer in And in, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 

‘oc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 1; ruffed grouse, wood- 
, in same counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 
15-Jan. 1; 


Idaho.—Big game, 


Maryland.—Dove in Baltimore, Sept. 1-Oct..1; Dorchester, ~~ 
‘rederick, Aug. 1-Oct. 1; Kent, July 16-Dec. 24; Somerset, . 10-Jan. 
1; Talbot, Aug. 15-Jan. 1; Washington, Aug. 1-Sept. 1. In legany, 
Carroll, Harford, and Wicomico Counties, no open season 


Massachusetts.—Quail, Essex County, Oct. 12, 1919. _ Pheasants in Barn- 


stable, Berkshire, Essex, Hampden, Middlesex, Norfolk, and Worcester 
Counties only. 
tien be Bernen, Calhoun, Genesee, I: 
land, and St. Clair Counties, Nov. 10,°1 
10, 1918. 
Minnesota.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 1-Dec. 1; sharp- 
grouse, Sept. 7-Nov. 7. 


Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
; Bois Blanc Island, Nov. 


. tailed or white-breasted 
Golden plover, Sept. 7, 1918. 


Montana.—Elz in counties of Sweetgrass, Stillwater, Park, Gallatin, Madison, 
Teton, Flathead; Beaverhead east of Oregon Short Line and parts of 
ann ae Powell Counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of se Oct. 1, 

. Partridge, prairie chicken, ~~ fae in counties of Custer, 
Dawson, Richland, Sheridan, Valle , Phillips, Rosebud, Big Horn, 
restate Pig SS ne; cal nd Graton, 
ew , unty, Oct. - 16; an 
Nov. 1-Dec. 16; rest of State, Dee. 1-16. 

New Mexico.—Deer, wild turkey, north of latitude 35°; south, Oct. 25-Nov. 26. 

New York.—Deer in ‘Adirondacks, Oct. 1-Nov. 16; Ulster County, 9 towns in 
Sullivan County, and in Deer Park, Orange County, Nov. 1-16; in rest of 
State, no open season. Introduced protected by order of commis- 


sion in 9 counties. When date. m or close season falls on Sunday, 
season opens or closes on pas turday. 
North —See Poster No. 33 for local laws, 1915. 


Okiahoma.—Deer and wild turkey in Blaine Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa ‘and 

‘Major Counties, no open season. Wild turkey, additional open season, 
ecu Are esteden aike > oe ol I, Chinese pheasant, 

n.—] of es, silver gray squirrel, i =e pen 
season; grouse, A’ . 15-Nov. 1; sage hen, Jul 15-Sept 1; prairie chicken, 
Sherman, Union, Wanee, Oct. 1-16; quail, Klamath, Chinese E 
Union, Oct. 1-11; shore birds, Oct. 1-Dec. 16; ducks, geese (brant in State), 
rail, coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. West of Cascades, Chinese pheasant, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1 (except Oct. 1-11 in Jackson and no open season in Coos, 
Curry, and Josephine Counties). Quail, in Coos, Curry, Jackson, Jose- 

hine, Oct. 1-Nov. 1; ratl, coot, duck, goose, in Coos (geese only), Clatsop, 

Eolumbia, Multnomah, Tillamook, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; shore birds, same coun- 
ties, Oct. 1-Dec. 16; duck, Coos, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. 

South Carolina.—Deer, Berkeley, Clarendon, Dorchester, Aug. 1-Feb. 1; 
Barnwell, Florence; Marion, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; Orangeburg, no open season; 
me ild turkey, Abbeville, Chester, Lancaster, Dec. 1-Feb. 1; quail, 

esterfield, York, Nov. 15-Mar. 1; Marlboro, Nov. 15-Feb 15; wild 


turkey, Orangeburg, no open season. 
Tennessee.—Quail in Chester, Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, Dec. 15-Mar. 
1; White, 1918. Turkey gobblers, additional open season, Apr. 1-25. See 
“Game Laws, 1915” for other local seasons. er 
Utah.—Deer, nonresidents not permitted to kill deer. Quail, in Carbon, 
Davis, Salt Lake, San Pete, Sevier, Uinta, Utah, and Weber, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 1; in Garfield, Kane, and Washington Counties, Sept. 1-Feb. 1; 
Tron County, Oct. 1-Dec. 1; rest of State, no open season. Rich, 
juan, Uinta, 
and Washington, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. 


Uinta, Aug. 15-Sept. 16.- Waterfowl, in Grand, Kane, San 
—Deer, Oct. 1-Feb. 1, squirrel, Nov. 1-Feb. 1, dove, Aug. 15-Jan. 
d Grasnerville t Counti 


15, waterfowl, Nov. 1-Jan. 1 in Brunswick an ties. 
Deer, Prince George and , Oct. 1-Jan. 1. S Isle of Wight 
and Southampton, Sept. 1-Jan. 15; Warren, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Quail, 
n Wood duck (State), 


wild turkey, west of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. 
flow. 1Jan. a 
Washington.—Deer, yoat, east of Cascadeg, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. 


Wisconsin.—Decr in Pierce, Dunn, Eat Claire, Trem: Jackson, Juneau, 
Sauk, Marathon, , Oconto, Door and all counties north (except 
Polk), Nov. 11-Dec. 1; in rest of State, no m season. Waterfowl, 


unlawful to hunt on main waters of Mississippi River at any time. 
Wyoming.—Deer in Campbell, Crook, Johnson, Niob: Sheridan, and 
Weston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 1.’ Elk and shep in Lincoln, Park, 
Fremont (except : Bridges National Foregt and north of Big Wind River 
and South of 8 i. t. 1-Noy. 16. Hunting ‘permitted in 
Lincoln County on Fall River Rim or Crest in Cattle Distriets 1, 3, and 


5 in Wyoming National Forest, Oct. 5-Nov. 30. os of 1915 
fifty (50) may be killed under special $100 license. Ducks 
and geese, Carbon County, Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 


CANADA. 


British Colkumbia.—Seasons south of lat. 55° are fixed by proclamation. 
Moose, Cariboo, Atlin, Skeens, and Columbia districts only. Sheep, Yale, 
Similkameen and Okanagan districts, no open season. 

Manitoba.—Sonth of lat. 53° only. 

New Brunswick.— Teal, wood duck and oe or black duck, only, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 2 (residents of Grand Manan may kill black duck Oct. 1- 
Mar. 1). Shore or other birds on beaches, islands, or lagoons borderi 
tidal waters of Northumberland Strait, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Bay of 
Chaleur; Aug. 15-Jan. 1. 

Northwest Territories.—Additional season on big game, July 15-Oct. 16. 

Nova Scotia.—Cow moose in province and all moose on Cape Breton Island, 
Sept. 16, 1918. Caribou (male) in Inverness and Victoria Counties only. 
Ruffed grouse or birch idge, Oct. 1-Nov. 1, Canada growse (spruce 
partridge), wood duck, no open season; snipe, Sept. 1-Jan. 1; yellowlega, teal,. 
and swan, Aug. 15-Jan. 1. 

Ontario.—Deer in Dufferin, Grey, Simcoe, and Wellington Counties, Nov. 1, 
1917; in Bruce — Nov. 1, 1916. Moose and caribou (males), south 
of Canadian Pacific R. R. between Mattawa and Manitoba . 
Nov. 1-16. Black and a ruffed grouse, Haldimand and Halton 
Counties, Oct. 14, 1917. an i 
Pacific R. R., Montreal to Toronto, Guelph, and erich railroad, Sept. 
15-Dee. 16. Brant, Sept. 1-Dec. 16; geese, Sept. 15~-Apr. 16. 

Riew Det eet t. a. 5 ene, shore and other 

jong beaches or ti es, Aug.. fan. 1. Geese, t. 15- 
May 10; brant, Apr. 20-Jan. 1 _ 

Quebee.—Deer, male moose, in Labelle, Ottawa, Pontiac, and Temiscaming 
Counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 1. Caribou, t. 1-Mar. 1, hare, rabbitt, Oct. 15- 

Mar. 1, birch or swamp partridge, Sept. 15-Feb. 1, white partridge or , 

gon. Nov. 2 1, in Chicoutimi and Sagucnay Counties east north 

o enay River. 

auieamiacnmiatoen elk, moose, caribou (males) north of lat. 52°, Nov 15- 
Dec. 1; south, no open season. 

Newfoundland.—A dditional open season on caribou, Aug. 1-Oct. 1 
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Constructive Criticism 


A New Line of Thought Suggesting Improvements in American 
Made One Hand Arms 


By Louis E. Tuzo 


During the past few months much has appear- 
ed in the daily, weekly and monthly press about 
the unpreparedness of the United States, but 
very little has been said of the real or partiai 
cause of this unpreparedness. To get down to 
the last analysis at once the humble citizen will 
be blamed. 

This conclusion has been reached by having 
followed closely for some years eight or more 
shooting and sportsmen’s publications, and hav- 
ing studied what authorities have written, about 
their wants and needs, that they cannot get. In 
a country where citizen soldiery is counted on 
for defense, shooting of any kind is of great ad- 
vantage as it trains the eyes, muscles and nerves, 
besides giving better self control. With sufficient 
practice it develops the expert shot. Take for 
example, preparedness with the pistol or revol- 
ver—If every citizen could shoot well with either 
of these arms, would he not be able to learn the 
ways of the rifle much quicker in time of need, 
and thereby save his country both time and 
money. Comparatively speaking—there are a 
few men outside of military organizations who 
know how to handle pistols and revolvers, and 
who can, and do good shooting. But in time of 
trouble how many ‘brigades could they muster in 
comparison with what would be needed. But 
the vast majority—the novice and householder, 
what about them? The most of them are unin- 
terested in shooting, and why? From a great 
many I have talked with and others that have 
written in the public press, it is because pistols 
and revolvers are dangerous, not only to them- 
selves, but to their children as well. Why, in 
this day and age are they dangerous? Simply 
because they are unsafe. Is a loaded pistol or 
revolver safe for a child to pick up, play with, 
pull the trigger, have the hammer fall and car- 
tridge explode? Certainly not. There are many 
so-called safety pistols and revolvers on the mar- 
ket, and they are safe, but only for the man who 
knows about arms and is careful in handling 
them. Such a person keeps his wits about him 
ALL the time, unfortunately, there are—com- 
paratively speaking—only a few such. In the 
writer’s opinion, pistols and revolvers should be 
made for the child, not to fire or play with, but 
for safety, because in the majority of homes, a 
child will find a small arm, and play with it, no 
matter where it is hidden, except it is locked up, 
which it seldom is. Thousands of homes are 
without firearms simply because they are unsafe, 
and there is a child in the house, in many other 
homes, where there are no children, no firearm 
is kept, simply because of fear. 

If all these so-called safety pistols (automat- 
ics) are really safe, why has the police depart- 
ment of New York, and most all other cities of 
the United States recently ordered that in the fu- 
ture no more shall be purchased by members of 
the force for police service? And in future re- 
volvers, with rebounding hammer and supposed 


positive lock will be used. What do police acci- 
dents reports show? only that the automatic pis- 
tol with all its safeties is unsafe. Many house- 
holders have bought automatic pistols, kept them 
loaded and cocked (for home protection) then 
after a time, have forgotten they were cocked, 
released safety, pulled the trigger, and, no matter 
what happened, the cartridge was fired. Proving, 
that kind of a safety pistol not safe for that kind 
of a man, and his name is legion. 

Many single shot pistols and single and double 
action revolvers have so-called safeties but I have 
yet to hear of one that can be loaded, cocked, 
its trigger pulled and hammer fall, that cannot 
explode the cartridge, if handled by adult or 
child. 

Interest in trap shooting has grown wonder- 
fully in the past few years and many hammer- 
less shot guns with hammer indicators and safe- 
ties of some sort have been put on, some good, 
some bad, but children seldom play with a heavy 
gun, and further, guns are seldom left loaded in 
the house, and are only mentioned here to show 
that some and only some little things have been 
given the attention they deserve, while pistols and 
revolvers have had (especially for the house- 
holder) practically nothing done to make them 
absolutely safe. 

Many authorities have written about the qual- 
ity, lines, and finish of our pistols and revolvers, 
also size and fit of revolver grips, yet they, nor 
anyone else can get what they want, from manu- 
facturers that ought to have every facility for 
producing all that could be desired. Charles 
Newton wrote in Arms and the Man an interest- 
ing article a month or so ago about the new rifle 
he is building, and the methods employed to ob- 
tain the “little things in life”, (improvements for 
rifles) not for himseJ/F alone, but for all the 
shooting world. He also gave some useful in- 
formation that was real news to many and sor- 
rowful news, especially so, to those who have 
tried and failed to get some small practical im- 
provement made. 

“The article by Captain Roy S. Tinney con- 
tained a very pointed invitation to manufacturers 
of new rifles to let the fact that they contem- 
plated the making of such rifles be known in ad- 
vance of their production, to the end that the 
opinions of some of our shooters who have 
knowledge of the subject from a practical stand- 
point might be submitted to the manufacturers 
with the possible result that the new product 
might be improved by embodying therein some 
of the many ideas which such a course would 
bring forth. 

A careful. examination of the management of 
our great arms factories reveals the fact that 
they all had their origin with some man who 
had a thoroughly technical knowledge of arms, 
whose taste for firearms was born in him, and 
was accompanied by sufficient business ability to 
build up a large business, and whose names they 
still bear. 











ARREST FOR GRAND LARCENY 


The reason for requesting this circular to_be shown 
in your magazine is for the Pipe. that Edward C. 
Kindred was known by all of his friends as a great 
nd i known that 


huntsman and fisherman, was 


a t 
during his life that he followed this particular kind 
of sport. 


Police Department, City of New York. 


EDWARD C. KINDRED. 


DESCRIPTION—Age, about 35 years; height, 1 Oe 
10 inches; weight, 200 pounds; blue eyes; brown 
hair; straight large nose; heavy fair eyebrows; wavy 
hair joie in centre; good teeth; pale complexion; 
wore dark grey suit, black lace .shoes, split straw 
hat ,soft light shirt, soft collar with a bow string tie. 
Kindred was_employed by the Flinn-O’Rourke Co. 
(Inc.), of 17 Battery Place, this City, and on the 
morning of August 4, 1915, was sent from the_ office 
of said firm to the Liberty National Bank, 139 Broad- 


where he received $22,119.75 in cash and ab- 
ills 


aooen of all denomina- 


sconded. The money was in 
tions from one to fifty dollars. 
Police authorities are requested 


search for this man. ig 3 
If found, arrest, hold and wire Detective Bureau, 


Police Headquarters, New York City. 


N York, August 6, 1915. 
sal a *S ARTHUR WOODS, 
Police Commissioner. 


J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


to make careful 








and manufacturer .of artificial eyes or bisés,, animale 
and manufacturing ses a specialty. Send for 
prices. All kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and 
taxidermists. 

363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


Partridge and Deer Shooting 


Maine State License reduced to $15.00. 
Bird License good until Oct. Ist, $5.00. 


Let me 


Perpetual close time on Moose. 
tell you about my Camps one to four 
miles in from the Canadian Pacific R. R. 

Address 
BURT PACKARD, 


Sebec Lake, Me. 








‘Run over the owners of our great factories to- 
day and find one in which the ownership did not 
come through purchase or inheritance rather 
than through a knowledge of arms. 

As a result any new idea submitted to these 
companies is passed along by the management, 
who have no natural taste for gun construction, 
to the superintendent of factory, who in all 
probability holds his position because of his skill 
as an efficiency man in procuring the maximum 
* production at minimum cost. He examines it 
from the standpoint of cost of production and 
reports back to the management, which accepts 
his finding. This is at direct variance with the 
methods used in the days of Colt, Remington, 
Smith & Wesson, Marlin, Parker, Lefever and 
others of that class, and the result is seen in the 
difficulty with which new ideas are impressed 
upon our arms companies. 

A couple of weeks after Mr. Newton’s article 
appeared, “a welcome to the new rifle” was 
written by A. D. Hanks, in which he said :— 

“We like the manner in which Mr. Newton 
speaks of the methods most of our gun makers 
have of receiving new ideas, namely, through 
the advice of their shop foreman. This is true, 
and it means a lot in seeking the answer to the 
question, ‘Why has there been such little chany- 
es in the types and construction of our fire- 
arms?’ 

“Few of the owners of our gun factories have 
any personal interest in the arms they are turn- 
ing out, and to them the factory is only ‘an in- 
vestment.” 

“Another thing we like is the invitation to the 
shooters and sportsmen to send in their ideas. 
This is about the only way on earth by which to 
arrive at a satisfactory model for a modern arm. 
We can not recall any of our present manufact- 
urers having issued such an invitation, but to the 
contrary, we know of instances where good sug- 
gestions have been submitted and after having 
evoked a brief letter of thanks never have beet 
heard of again.” 

In the last few years a great many large con- 
cerns have organized an efficiency bureau or em- 
ployed efficiency engineers to reorganize their 
business methods, and have laid great stress in 
advertising on the service they render. If ef- 
ficiency means improvement in ideas and meth- 
ods, and service means ability and ‘willingness 
to take care of customers wants, both large and 
small, and Mr. Newton’s and Mr. Hank’s state- 
ments are true, as it seems they are, do not our 
arms manufact-ers need a little efficiency and 
service work to draw the sting from their ap- 
parent policy of letting hunters, sportsmen and 
the general public take what is their pleasure to 
offer, or, go without, and are they not gradually 
losing their patronage and good will? Arms and 
ammunition companies spend thousands of dol- 
lars annually in advertising, which is interesting 
enough to be read and it must be read or it 
would be discontinued, but the advertisers ap- 
parently do not read the publications in which 
they advertise or else pay little or no attention 
to many excellent and practical suggestions as 
Mr. Newton says, further than that, questions 
have been asked regarding articles of their own 
manufacture, as to where they could be gotten, 
a post card in answer to those questions would 
have effected a sale, yet in several instances that 
I know of, no information resulted in no sale. 

Look at the artistic lines and appearance of 
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some of the old duelling pistols made 100 or 
more years ago, they may not have had the ac- 
curacy of the present day arms, but they are 
away ahead of us to-day as to beauty of lines 
etc. ‘What improvement in our grace of lines 
and artistic appearance? We have all heard, 
curved is the line of beauty, but where is our 
symmetry of appearance? It appears now that 
wherever it is possible to make a graceful curve, 
an awkward angle is made instead. Yet a man 
can get round, pointed or square toed shoes, any 
width in any length, and gloves with long or 


short fingers, but he cannot get a revolver with | 
little niceties such as a well fitting grip, either | 
in length or thickness, nor one that is shaped to | 
give what is called the proper hold; and what | 


about the sights, are they not insignificant in 


comparison to what they should be? Little things | 


that add to comfort, convenience, dexterity and 


a proper hold are no longer studied, designed or, 


apparently thought of. To do this would re- 


quire some experimenting, and might requirc - 


some new machinery and tools, so did the change 


from smooth bore to rifling, from muzzle to | 
breech loader, yet apparently it paid, because it | 
was an improvement, more accurate, more con- | 
venient and induced more interest in the shoot- | 


ing game. 
both for the manufacturer and the user. 


In other words the little things count | 


The whole subject of perfect safety in arms | 


with the other little comforts and conveniences 
combined with graceful lines and artistic appear- 
ance seems so absolutely simple practical men 
cannot understand why experimenting has not 
given us a perfect arm long before this—could 
not an automatic pistol be made that would makc 
the cartridge safe—automatically—that practice 
could be had in aiming, sighting, cocking and 
pull while loaded, with safety—that would hold 
30 to 50 per cent. more cartridges in magazine— 
that would have a hammer indicator—proper 
sights, that could be changed if desired—whose 
shape would be made to fit the hand and a revol- 


ver made with graceful line artistic appearance— | 


with cartridge 
could be aimed, sighted, cocked and trigger pulled 


safe—automatically—yet which | 


while loaded, without danger, and yet in target | 


practice or game shooting have safety off and 
fired as quickly as can now be done by anything 
on the market—whose grip would be made for a 
large hand yet which could be cut, filed, scraped 
or sandpapered down to fit a small one—and the 
shape would insure a better hold and a proper 
one. 

Would not pistols and revolvers made along 
the above lines promote business, increase in- 
terest in shooting and less fear of firearms? 


AND HUNTING TERRITORY 
IN QUEBEC. 
Riviere Bell, P. O., Quebec. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have been doing some traveling since I got 
in here July 20 and have located much new 
territory, including five or six lakes and three or 
four rivers never before seen by any white man. 
Incidentally I have located some of the best 
speckled trout fishing (fly of course) I ever had 
the good fortune to enjoy—fighters all—up to 
2% pounds. I believe they go double that. Had 
only one evening at them—took 27 running from 
8 inches up to 1% and 2 pounds and one 2% 
pounds, then quit—took them three at a crack. 

Moose and bear sign are excellent. I have 


NEW FISHING 
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There’s 

what gets you to 

the hunting grounds way 

ahead of the other fellows. There’s 


what lets you have an extra hour’s sleep. 
There’s what cuts the work out of sport. There’s 
the famous 


J Motor 


Push:Button Controlled 


Clamps to the stern of any rowboat in a jiffy, 
develops 2H. P., and runs 7 to 10 miles an 
hour. Has five positivespeed adjustments 
—high speed forward, trolling speed, neu- 
tral,slow reverse and fast reverse. All speeds 


secured without stoppi-.g, revers- o¢ 
ing or altering the speed of motor. 3 
* 
Magneto Built in Flywheel 
SovoluGon, “Bupplled with dual’ ieniioa iF desived® 
«Other Caille Features 

Boublc seamed fuel tanks Reinforced heecker: New kink: 

water tube; all fully described in catalog No. 10. 
| motors ‘described in catalog No. 24. 

DEALERS WANTED 


Graphitole 


a mixture of choice flake graphite aud pure 
petrolatum, cannot gum or rancid. Lubri- 
cates without waste all parts of the gun and 
reel. Not a liquid. Sold everywhere in small, 
convenient tubes. Write for sample No. s+H. 


Made i City, N. J., by the 
rr Jereey ssbivehed he 7 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Brook Trout 


Brook Trout Eggs 


Stock streams now and get the benefit of early 
spring fishing. .Fingerlings of all sizes. No 
care is necesary on your part. Put them in a 
running brook or spring pond, and they will do 
the rest.. Our latest advanced methods, in con- 
junction with our pure water supply, give us 
strong, vigorous trout, in the best possible 
physical condition. ae particulars and prices 
address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
Henryville, Pennsylvania 




















We make DECOYS 


of the portable and compact kind, that 
are good wherever the water fowl flies. 
See cut of our “Automatic Duck 
Decoys,”’ open and collapsed. Thou- 
sands sold annually in many parts 

the world. You can’t beat them. Write 
to us for descriptive matter and prices. 
J.W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, Chicago, U.S.A. 








=» 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in Fen | 
small-meuth black bass commercially in the Uni 
States. Vigoreus yeung bass in various sizes, rang- 


. ing frem advanced fry te 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 


fer stecking purpeses. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 

Correspendence invited. Send fer Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN - _ New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stocki 
Brook Trout foots ati” tates. “Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warran i 


anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 





“Three King’s” 
Front Sights 


Za ~ & 


Triple Bead 
Ivory, Gold, Black 
Price, $1.50 





“Ideal” or “Spark Point” 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.25 






Gold Beads are of SOLID “GOLD” alloy 
nearly as HARD AS STEEL and HIGHLY 
POLISHED. Steel blade of sight ex- 
tends into the bead giving it A STEEL 
CENTER. STRONGEST GOLD BEAD 
SIGHTS EVER MADE. MADE FOR 
EVERY ARM. 


Send for catalogue F of KING SIGHTS 
showing over 100 Models of front and 
rear sights; and copy of ‘Modern Sights 
for Modern Arms” FREE. 


D. W. KING 


Box 399, DENVER, COL., U.S.A. 














For Seashore, 
Lake and Tennis 


Outi i 
uting Moccasin 
Made in three colors, Chocolate, Tan and Pearl 
Men’s 6 to 11, Price $3.00 
Sizes Ladies’ 2 to 6, Price $2.50 
Boys’ 1 to 5, Price $2.50 
In ordering mention size of shoe worn 


LUELLA MOCCASIN CO., Box 125, Auburn, Maine 
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MELLO 
‘PERFECT TASTING BREW. 
You cant find a better or more 
4 satisfying drink. 
4 The best Equipment best Talent 
| best Grain, best Methods Allcom- 
bine to produce the BEST BEER 
ssible.The Beer that makesBrain 
i nd Muscle and Brawn Besides 
~ deliciously quenching the thirst, 


rme(HRISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING (61 


CINCINNATI: O. 



























, in places. 


! also seen the live article and am glad to report 


deer as coming in now. We saw two on my trip 
and quite a few fresh tracks. Some caribou sign 
Three were killed here last winter 
close to steel—that is within thirty miles, but 
they are funny “critters” as you know, and 
travelers all. 

The first three camps are done and re all 
right. No. 1 is 22 ft. x 1614 ft. inside measure- 
ment; no. 2 is 20 ft. x 14 ft. and no. 4 is 18 ft. x 
13 ft. 5 in.; will be done by the roth instant, 
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AIR CIBUGIRST 









and will only be a two-man camp, 15 ft. x 12% ft. 
inside. Am very pleased with the camps and 
equipment. The trout waters lie some forty miles 
in and the portages when I get them cut out will 
be o. k.—the longest carry a mile. I have deserted 
the Coffee River as impracticable for camps and 
located better areas, all reached by canoe from 
here. No. 1 camp is 11 miles north, No. 3 is 19 
miles northeast and ‘No. 4 is 28 miles north, on 
territory taking in two new found lakes known 
before only to a few Indians. Canuck. 
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National Archery Tournament 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting and tourna- 
ment of the National Archery Association of the 
United States was held in Chicago, August 10, 


| II, 12 and 13. 


The weather was not hoi, nor the wind very 


strong, but the range was sodden from much rain 


and covered in places with little lakes. The last 


day, and the tournament, was ended by a terrific 


rain storm. 
The Association dinner was at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Friday evening, at which time the medals 


| and prizes and trophies were awarded. 


Miss Cynthia M. Wesson of Cotuit, Mass., a 
teacher in Bryn Mawr College, broke the Colum- 


_ bia Round record 144 hits, 990 score, made in 
_ 1896 by Mrs. M. C. Howell of Cincinnati, who 











| for the 


was champion 17 different years, by making 144 
hits, 998 score. 

At the business meeting Thursday evening, a 
new constitution was adopted. The method of 
deciding rank, in all competitions, was simplified 
by abolishing the point system of scoring, and 
ranking all archers by combining hits and 
scores. 

Jersey City, N. J. was selected for the place 
1916 tournament. The date will be 
chosen by the executive committee. 

The newly elected officers and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

James Duff, President, 130 Zabriskie St. Jersey 


City; .N. J. 

Herman L: Walker, First Vice-President, Chic- 
ago. 

W. J. Holmes, Second Vice-President, Pitts- 
burgh. 


George P. Bryant, Third Vice-President, Boston. 
Robert McNeil, Secretary and Treasurer, 35 
’ Charles St., Jersey City. 
J. H. Pendry, Chicago. 
H. S. Taylor, Buffalo. 
J. M. Mauser, Laurys Station, Pa. 
T. T. Hare, Radnor, Pa. 
Highest Scores. 


DOUBLE YORK ROUND. 


M.S. 2. 8. 3... 
100 yds. 80 yds. 60 yds. 


60-262 


B.S 
Total 


152- 666 
140- 618 
153- 607 


Herman L. Walker, Chi- 
CORO, TIMES 5 ons 5 20008 
Geo. EL: Nichols, Chicago, 
ON ee eer 49-193 
Dr R. P. Elmer, Wayne, 

Pennsylvania 


49-183 43-221 


49-251 42-174 


58-212 46-212 





Dr. O. L. Hertig, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania .. 55-215 54-194 35-194 144- 604 
James Duff, Jersey City, 

New Jersey .......- jesee 33°127 , 59-205 35-137 127- 469 
James S. Jiles, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania... 47-141 46-142 36-164 119- 447 
Homer W. Bishop, Chi- 

cago, Illinois ...... zeee 20° 42-176 33-173 -95- 409 
W. D. Douthitt, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania... 23- 97 52-184 30-120 105- 401 


DOUBLE AMERICAN ROUND. 
ES. HS. =. Ss. U.S 


60 yds. 50 yds. go yds. Total 
Dr. R. P. Elmer, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania —......+.- 57-299 60-364 60-412 187-1075 
Geo. L. Nichols, Chicago, 
Illinois sessereeeeeees 53°°305 §8-334 59-383 170-1032 
James Duff, Jersev City, 
New Jersey  .oceccceee - 48-212 58-284 58-244 164- 840 
Herman L. Waiker, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ...... eee 48-1 53-275 58-362 159- 825 
James S._ Jiles, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania... 39-165 54-290 57-339 150- 794 
Dr. 6. L, Hertig, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania .. 44-204 51-253 56-328 151- 785 
Homer , Bishop, Cni- 
cago, Illinois .......... 43-195 54-250 55-329 152- 776 
olmes, Pittsburgs, 
Pennsylvania \......... 40-1 45-411 58-350 143- 723 
Dr. Calvi Case, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ........... 36-162 51-241 57-313 144- 716 


DOUBLE COLUMBIA ROUND. 


ZS SMS B.S. 
50 yds. 4o yds. 30 yds. Total 
Cynthia M. Wesson, Bryn . 

Mawr, Pennsylvania .. 48-204 48-328 48-356 144- 998 
Mary C. Williams, Chi- 

cago, Illinois .......... -1 40-224 45-285 127- 693 
Mary L. Harlan, Chicago, 

ee ee eee + 39-183 45-239 45-263 129- 685 
Priscilla Williams, Chi- 

cago IEE, ac cases os 38-178 44-226 92- 498 
Mrs. F. L. Desson, Cotnit, 

Massachusetts ......... 21- 63 40-198 39-195 1Q0- 456 
Miss M. A. Southworth, 

Chicago, Illinois ...... 29-133. 41-193 92+ 424 

re. 3. H. Pendry, Chi- 

cago, Illinois ........... - 88 32-130 39-159 95- 377 
Miss A. Baker, Chi- 

cago, [Illinois .......... 12- 36 22- 88 22-68 56- 192 

DOUBLE NATIONAL ROUND. 
im os SB BS. 
60 yds. 50 yds. Total 
Cynthia M. Wesson, Bryn Mawr, 

PONNSYIVANIA 2 50cccoceccsscaseces 85-455 45-253 130-708 
Mary C. Wil,liams, Chicago, Ill... 63-265 35-153 = 
Mary L. Harlan, Chicago, Si i352 42-162 38-158 320 
Mrs. F. L. Wesson, Cotnit, Mass. 37-175 18- 52 57-227 
Priscilla Williams, Chicago, Ill. 30- 94 22-96 52-190 
Mary A. Southworth, Chicago, Ill. 21- 85  22- 84 43-169 
Miss M. A. Baker, Chicago, Ill... 21- 75 7- 21 - 96 


The Championships are computed by adding 
the hits and scores of the Double York Round 
and Double American Round for the men, and 
the hits and scores of the Double National 
Round and the Double Columbia Round, for the 
women. 


Dr. Robert P. Elmer won the men’s champion- 
ship. 

Miss Cynthia M. ‘Wesson won the woman’s 
championship. 








AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
By H. G. Canda, Canoe Editor. 
Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence 


River. August 6th to 2oth. 

The thirty-sixth annual meet of the American 
Canoe Association was held on Sugar Island 
August 6th to 20th. This gathering of Canoeists 
from all parts of the country first began in 1880 
with the “Convention of Canoeists” at Crosbyside 
Park, Lake George, N. Y. and has been a reg- 
ular event every year since. Since 1903 the meets 
have been held at Sugar Jsland on the St. Law- 
rence River. 

While this great meet was smaller than usual, 
due in a large part to the absence of the Can- 
adian contingency yet it was most successful in 
every way and was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
having the opportunity of attending. 

The regatta lasting the week of August oth 
to 17th was attended by many of the summer so- 
journers among the Islands. 

One, if not the most interesting event, at least 
from the onlookers point of view, was the “Wild- 
erness Cruising Contest.” This was not a race but 
a practical demonstration of the Cruising Canoe- 
ists ability to care for himself and his outfit in 


the open. Each of the contestants started-fram | 


a given point on the Island, with complete duffle, 
including tent, for remaining over night in the 
woods. They paddled to a camp sight where each 
man pitched his tent, started his fire and made 
ready for the night. Each camp was then broken, 
a carry made and a return paddle around the 
Island finished the contest at. the starting point. 
The prizes were awarded for the best all-around 
ability. Particular attention being given to ap- 
pointments and detail. 

This contest was for the Forest and Stream 
trophy and the silver shield presented by the 
Association. The Association having decided 
that the trophy is to be contested for for 
three years, presented the shield to the winner 
for permanent possession. This is only the 
second year that such a contest has been held 
and its increasing popularity is attested to by the 
fact that seven canoeists took part this year 
whereas only three entered the first year. The 
winner of the Forest and Stream trophy was 
Mr. E. Vom Steeg of Roselle Park, N. J. 

At the annual meeting of the Association held 
on August 15 Mr. C. A. Spaulding of Buffalo was 
elected commodore for the ensuing year and Mr. 
W. B. H. McClellan was re-elected Secretary of 
the Association. The executive meeting is to be 
held in Buffalo in October. 


Event 1—Open Canoes—Sailing Twice Around Sugar 
Island—First, G. P. Douglas; second, F. F. Dorsey; 
third, P. L. Kretzmer. 

Event 2—Decked Canoes—Relay Race—First round, 


Gown, Harrison, Davis; secon round, L. rede, 
Walter L. Quick; third round, F. Dorsey, Douglas, 
Cummings. 


Event 3, ant 12—Decked Canoes—Sailing Trophy, 
Six Miles’-Won b y F. Frede. 

Events 4, 7 and ssn Canoes—Sailing Trophy, 
Three Miles—Won b W. Walters, Jr. 

Event 5—Mixed Tandem—Paddline Race—First, Lans- 
ing Quick and Miss McKay; setond, I. Walters, Jr. 
and Miss Walters. 

Event 6—Overboard Race—First, Douglas Cummings; 
second, Fred Walters, Jr. 

Event 8—Open Canoes—Novice Sailing Race—First, 
Gordon Douglas, Jr.; second, C. Spaulding. 

Event 10—Ladies’ Paddlin ace—Tandem—First, 
Miss E. Walters and Miss D. McKay; second, Miss 
A. Hopf and Mrs. E. Von Steeg. 

Event 11—Tilting Contest—First, Washington Canoe 
Club Team; second, Wash oats Canoe Club Team. 

Event_14—Racing ‘Class—Half Mil e, One Man, Single, 
Blade—First, A. E. Ireland; second, T. W. Burch; 
third, R. Rutherfurd. 

Event 15—Cruisin Class—One Man, singe 2 Blade, 
Half Mile—First, é i H. Wagner; second Kratz; 
third, A. Geiger. 

Event 16—Racin Class—Tandem Double Blade, Half 
Mile—First, Me . Ireland and D. Quick; second, P. 
Colby and T. Burch. 
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“A “DEAD SHOT” 
TRIUMPHS — 


Record-breaking Grand American 
Handicap proves almost clean sweep 
for 


“DEAD SHOT” POWDER 
» Grand American Handicap 


J. J. Randall of Greensburg, Kans. tied for first place 
in field of 828 shooters, with 96x100 from 19 yards. 














































Preliminary Handicap 
Won by Robert H. Morse of Chicago, Ills. with 95x100 
from 18 yards. 


National 
Doubles Championship 


Won by Guy V. Dering of Columbus, Wisc. with 
remarkable score of 91x50 pairs in hard wind. 


Dering also won the Hazard Double Target Trophy 
emblematic of the 


Doubles Championship 


of America 
with a score of 176x100 pairs of Doubles. 


AMERICAN 
POWDER MILLS. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLS. 











The 1915 .22 Cal. Rifle Matches 


A Succession of Victories 


and New Records 


Peters 
Semi-Smokeless 
AMMUNITION 


Team Championship of the 
Short Range League - - 


Won by Engineers Rifle Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2200 out of a possible 2200 in N. R. A. Matches 


4599 out of a possible 4600 by T. K. Lee 
Far excelling any shooting performance on record 


Individual Score - - - 
World’s Record 


Tee Seere -.- - - 


1000 out of a possible 1000 by Engineers Team, Cleve- 
a. Ohio, in the 11th match of the Short Range 
eague 


Won by T. K. Lee, 499 out of 500 
E. E. Tindall a close second 


Short Range 
Individual Championship 


World’s Record 2399 out of a possible 2400, in Short Range League 


. Won by Iowa City High School Team with an average 
Inter-Scholastic score of 972.4 per match “ 


Championship of U S R= Fred Cox, of Iowa City, made High Individual Aver- 


age, 195.66 per match 
Make No Mistake! Peters Semi-Smokeless Cartridges are more 
——$— accurate and uniform than any others, 


therefore insure the shooter every point he is entitled to. This accuracy is 
equally desirable in field shooting—you get your gamie if you hold right. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. — NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 











Reload Your Shells ! 


Save half of 


IDEALN?4, our shooting 
expense by 
using 
Ideal Tools 


This set of tools performs all operations re- 
quired in reloading rifle and pistol shells— 
moulds and sizes bu lets, expels old d primer from 
shell, seats a new primer, measures powder 
charge, seats bullet to proper depth and crimps 
shell onto bullet, giving you a complete car- 
tridge ready to shoot. 


No. 4 tool for .25-20 single-shot and repeater; 
-32-20; .32 S. & W. long; .38-40; .88 S. & W.; 
-44-40; .44 S. & W.; .45 Colt’s, etc. Price, 
$2.50. No. 6 tool for -25-36, .25-35, .30-30, 
-303, .32-40, .32 Special, .38-55, .38-56, and 
various .40 and .45 calibers. Price, $3.00. 


The Ideal Hand Book tells all about reload- 
ing all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition—tells how bullet moulds are made, 
how to cast your own bullets and reload your 
shells—how to save money and do better shoot- 
ing with less wear 
on your gun than 
with factory loaded 
ammunition. 140 pages 
of practical in- 
formation for shoot- 
ers. Free for 3 stamps 
postage. 


27 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 








Event 17—Cruising Class—Tandem, Double Blade, 
Half Mile—First, C. Capes and M Sh nop: second, ' 
A. Rogers and C. agner; Sine W. Walters 
and L. Quick. 

Event 18—Racing Class—One Man, Double Blade, 
Half Mile—First, A. E. Ireland; second, P. Colby; 
third, J. W. Burch. 

one 19—Cruising Class—Record Race, Half Mile— 
First ummings; second, F. W. Walters, Jr.; third, 
D. ‘waiters. 

Event 20—Cruising —* Tandem Snate Blade, 
Half Mile—First, C. H. Wagner —« Rogers; 


second, Shopp and C. Capes; third, Wa. "Sone an 


A. Geiger. 


Event 21—Cruising Class—Juniors Tandem—First, H. | 


Spaulding; second, T. Coggins and 


Class—One Man, Double Blaae, 
Capes; second, D. 


Spaulding and C. 
G. Douglas. 

Event 22—Cruisin 
Half Mile—First, 
third, C. H. Wagner. 

Event polis Class—Tandem, Single Blade, Half 
Mile—First, A. E. Ireland and D Quick; second, 


W. Burch and R. Rutherfurd. 
Event —— End Race—First, A. E. Ireland; sec- 
ond, G. Dou 


Event 25 Oe Sailin Pond see, F. Walters; 
second, F. Dorse third, D. Cummings; 

Event rie en custo Peaerel Division 
Trophy—First, i Walters, Jr.; second, F. F. 
third, E. Philips. 

Event 27—Decked Canoes—Trab_ Tro 
Gervis; second, F. Walters, Jr.; third, arrison. 

Event 28—Racing Class—Vice- ‘Commodore's Cup—First, 
F. Walters, Jr.; second, R. Kratz; third, Geiger. 

Event 29—Cruising Class—Central Ditisten Trophy— 
First, Ka-na-en-da Canoe Club; second, Delaware 
Canoe Club; third, Rochester Canoe Club. 

Event 3o—Racing Class—Ka-na-en-da Canoe Club 
Trophy—First, F. Geiger and H. Hart, Ka-ne-en-da 
Canoe .Club; second, R, Kratz and A. Geiger, Ka-ne-en- 
da Canoe Club; third, F. Walters, Jr. and N. Walters, 
Rochester Canoe Club. 

Event 31—Racin $5 Benne Trophy—First, A. 
E. Ireland; secon D. Burch. 

Event 4 lee Class Fours—First, Wash- 
ington Canoe Club; second, Ka-ne-en-da Canoe Club; 
third, Delaware Canoe Club. 

Event 33—Record Combined—First, F. Walters, Jr.; 
second, F .F. Dorsey; third, D. N. Walters. 

Event Wilderness Cruising Contest—(Forest and 
Stream Trophy—First, E. Von Steeg; second, 4 
McVickers; third, C. Gary 

Event «—Open Canoes—Garden Trophy—First, F. 
Wales, fe; -3_second, P. Douglas; third, D. Walters. 

Event 36—Decked p teil First, ow 


Sailing 
Dorsey: 


Harrison; second, E. Gervis; third, A ee: 
Event 37—Open Canoes—Handica First, P. L. Kretz- 
mer; second, Walters; third, orsey. 
Event 3—Cruiging Class— injors—First, Spauld- 


C. Spaulding; third, © ; third, ggin. 


CANOEING. 
A. C. A. Membership. 
New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division :—Frederick J. Stephens, 331 
No. 6th St., Newark, N. J. by W. F. Mc Neary; 
Frederick E. Garlick, West Side Y. M. C. A,, 
318 W. 57th St.. New York, N. Y., by Jessie L. 
Austin; Alfred H. Kress, 1544 N. Dover St. 


ing; second, 
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| John M. Schmidt, 14 Holmes St, 


Philadelphia, Pa., by Earle F. Kerber; chas. H. 
Wagner, 
D. C., by W. A. Rogers. 

Central Division :—C. L. Williams, 113 Hobart 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., and Alfred V. Mayer, 106 


Second North St., Syracuse, N. Y., both by A. F. | 


Saunders. 

Eastern Division:—Walter E. Dean, 69 Bige- 
low St., Lawrence Mass., by Wm. H. Simpson; 
Providence, 
R. I., by Fred. A. Schmidt; Alfred F. Perrault, 
18 State St. Lawrence, Mass., by Wm. H. Simp- 
son; Authur A. Simmers, 320 So. Union St., 
Lawrence, Mass., by F. C. Rexford; Clemment 
P. Simmers, Springfield, Mass, by Wm. A. 
Simpson; Chester F. Lee, 1001 Douglas Ave.. 


| North Providence, R. I., by A. W. Riess; Frank 


Snyder, 20 Woerd Ave., Waltham, Mass., J. J. 
Shanley, 5 School Ave., Waltham, Mass., Dan. S. 
Hastings, 210 Hollis St., So. Framingham, Mass. 
and Frank B. Bingham, 114 Bailey St., Lawrence, 


Mass., all by Fred. G. Valpey; Harold R. Boyn- | 


| ton, 52 Farnham St., Lawrence, Mass., by F. C. 


Rexford; Henry W. Dahl, 1277 Broad St., Prov- 


| idence, R. I., by Wm. A. Heath; Wm. F. Horn. 


Burnham; Charles P. Whilley, Jr., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Cummings; | 


Providence, R. I., by S. B 
Bridgewater, 
Mass., by H. E. Buckey; Dennis A. Halloran, 
444 Essex St. Lawrence Mass., by Wm. A. 
Simpson. 

Western Division:—Douglas F. Melcher, 
‘Howard St., Omaha, Nebr., by G. N. Aulabaugh. 


Jr., 309 Point St., 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
FLY CASTING PRIZE. 
What is considered as the most beautifully 


| finished steel fishing rod ever presented as a 


prize, is the one given by the Horton Manufac- 
turing Company. This pels rod is valued at 
$100.00. 

The joints are heavily gold plated first, then 


| the famous De Luxe finish, meaning a winding 


| with finest silk waterproofed is put on. 


It is a 


| fly rod and has one agate on the butt joint and 


hy—First, E. | 





one on each of the tips. The handle trimmings 


are heavily gold plated, with a real amethyst, set | 
by a jeweler, in the butt. The case is Seal | 


leather lined with Myrtle green plush. 

The inscription on the rod reads, 
Exposition. International Fly Casting Tourna- 
ment San Francisco, California, 1915”. 


AMERICAN QUAIL IN CANADA. 

A novelty for British Columbia sportsmen this 
season is the appearance of large numbers oi 
American or “bob white” quail in several local- 
ities in the Province, according to a report just 
made public at Washington from R. E. Mans- 
field, U. S. Consul General at Vancouver. Pre- 
vious efforts to introduce this species of ga -e 
bird in the Canadian Pacific coast country have 
failed, and the bevies reported this year are said 
to have migrated from the south of their own 
accord and in some places they are reported 
quite plentiful. 

The birds came into British Columbia for the 
first time last season. There were only six pairs, 
and they are supposed to have migrated from the 
flocks which the United States Government has 
been breeding in the State of Washington. As a 
result of breeding and by additional migrations, 
the covies‘have multiplied rapidly. 


812 Southern Building, Washington, | 


_ cleanly at long ranges. Built 


1514 


“Special | 
| ‘BRISTOL’ De Luxe fly rod. Panama-Pacific | 
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ies : a Wonderful 
Gun for Ducks! 


This 12-gauge Warlin repeater 
handles fast and with great ac- 
curacy —shoots close and hits 
hard — brings down ducks 


so you can use heavy trap 
and duck loads without discom- 


fort. Easy to load and unload. Six 
It’s the one best all-around ° 

gun—for ducks, geese, foxes, Quick 
for trap shooting and all small Shots 


game—and the antast 


ech-loading gun built, 


bre 


No, 28A 12-Ga 12-16-20 Gauge 
16 or 20 Ga. 
16 or 20 Ga Hammerless 


$24.00 


Repeating 
Shotguns 


They have Solid Top—a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
Standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors—they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots (5 in 20 Ga.) 
Quick Take-Down —for conven- 
ientcarryingandcleaning. Trigger 
and Hammer Safety —a double 
guard against accidental firing. 
Solid Steel Breech —the receiver 
absolutely solid steel at rear as well 
asontop. Ask your dealer! 


With Visible Hammer—12, 16, 20 
Gauges, Solid Top, side ejection, 
matted barrel,take-down, etc., $21.60. 


Select the right gun! Send 3c postage 


for new big catalogue of all Ziarlim 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Prearms CG, 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 






ns Supple. 





settee hae 


saeaa threo ape or meen 


& CLEMENT CO. 
PQlo Mats 9. Oineteene, O 


By next season it is expected that the quail 
will have attained great numbers. This addition 
to the game birds of the province compensates 
for the willow grouse which have been, for some 
reason unknown, disappointingly small in recent 
years. 
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Hane and skunk: Pour 3-in-One fiesres 
on your traps when setting them. 
Experience proves that the delicate 
odor of 


3-in-One oil 


draws fur bearing animals better than 

bait. Keeps traps in splendid condi- 

tion, too. Prevents rust—makes them 

lively, strong, sure. Fine to keep them rust- 
proof through thesummer. Oils guns just right. 
Prevents leading and pitting. 

3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug 
and general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c; oz., 25c; 8 oz. 
(Y% pt.) 50c. Also non- -leak Handy Oil Cans, just right for 
carrying, 3% oz., 25c. If you do not these cuns at 
your dealer’s, we will send one, by parcel post, full of 


3-in-One for 
FREE—Write for a free sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


Broadway, New Yok 


A big a Bey 
ne 
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4, Neversslip 
® Ligature 


**NSS”’ Ligatures are Sterilized, Sealed, Indestructa-Jar, 
Ties an Artery or split t» sewa wound, Parcels Post E0c 


HUSTON BROS. CO. 
50 E. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILL, 


ARROW MAKING 














NOTES ON 
By Z. E. Jackson 
(Continued from June alist, 


Owing to loss of copy this interesting and instructive article has 
been unavoidably delayed 


‘ oo are numerous methods of gluing the 


1913.) 


vane to the shaft. One is by temporarily 

wrapping them on with thread. This is 
the poorest possible method and unworkmanlike. 
Another way is by placing the vane between the 
leaves of a clamp such as would be formed by 
an ordinary butt hinge and pressing the .glue- 
covered surface of the bone against the shaft. 
This requires too much manipulation, is uncer- 
tain in adhesive results and clumsy to a degree. 
I have a mechanical device made by myself 
which will feather any arrow perfectly but any 
mechanical device requires so many. different 
manipulations that it appeals only to those who 
lack the skill required to do the work properly 
without mechanical aids. The best plan for the 
skilled workman is to simply pick up the feather, 
apply glue to the contact surface of the bone, 
and stick it in position, but the knack only 
comes with long, patient practice and is fully 
as difficult as is the foregoing statement simple. 
For the benefit of advanced arrow makers, I 
beg to state, however, that it is the best way to 
feather arrows, and from every viewpoint it is 





ae upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General F 









NEWFOUNDLAND 


the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
ilway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in eee 


traversed b 
of Fish 2 - = All along the route of the 
fishing, barrens. 
— 8 > > other country in the world in which so 


ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet = Folder, Soncdls 
Reid Newfoundiand Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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best. It requires no preparatory manipulation 
o1 the feather, the result is satisfying, and the 
operation brief. I might say that in feathering 
my first arrows I resorted to the plan of wrap- 
ping them on with thread, which held them in 
position while the glue dried. It required two 
hours to feather a single arrow and the result 
was anything but satisfactory. Years afterward, 
on one occasion, by following the plan of sim- 
ply “sticking them on,” I feather an even dozen 
arrows in thirteen minutes. For the purpose of 
this article and of those for whose benefit it is 
written, I assert the following method of attach- 
ing the feathers to the shaft to be the best. If 
instructions have been followed to date the bone 
of the wing will extend at right angles from the 


. vane about 1-40 of an inch and the thickness of 


the bone at the point of contact with the shaft 
described as “A” will be about the same. The 
bone will extend beyond each end of the vane 
¥% of an inch. A supply of bead-beaded steel 
pins about 134 inches in length should be se- 
cured. One pin is passed through the extension 
of the bone at the nock end of the vane, the 
point of the pin barely passing through the bone. 
Another pin is passed 1-16 of an inch through 
the extension of bone on the opposite or pile end 
of the vane, but instead of being at right angles 
with the axle of the bone, as is the first pin, 
it is placed at an angle of about 45 deg., slant- 
ing toward the nock end of the vane. The glue 
is then applied in small quantities to the sur- 
face of the bone, which will rest upon the shaft, 
in doing which a small sliver of wood serves 
the purpose better than a glue brush. The cock 
feather, being the one which is placed at right 
angles with the string notch, is the first to be 
applied and so placed that the distance between 
the extreme nock end of the shaft and the end 
of the vane is 11% inches. While held in that 
position pin number 1 is pressed home. This 
will necessitate pressing the pin into the fiber 
nock, but that may be readily done. Pin num- 
ber 2, which has been hanging in the loose end 
of the bone, is then grasped, the feather drawn 
taut, and the point of pin number 2, which pro- 
trudes through the bone 1-16 of an inch, is 
pressed slightly into the shaft, being careful to 
still retain the 45 deg. angle. ‘When the foot- 
ing has been thus secured, pin number 2 is 
brought to a position at right angles with the 
axis of the shaft and pressed home. It will be 
noted that this operation secures a leverage which 
stretches the bone of the feather tight against 
the shaft and forces out any surplus glue. If 
the work is carefully performed there will be no 
surplus glue. The other two feathers are placed 
on the shaft in the same manner, being careful 
to accurately divide the total circumference of 
the shaft into three equal parts. This division 
may be made with the aid of instruments, lay- 
ing off the different points of contact, but that 
is unnecessary labor. Practice will enable the 
workman to space those distances instantly by 
the eye and so accurately that they will not 
vary the distance of one of the holes made by 
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the pin point. One hour is sufficient time to per- 
mit the drying of the glue, after which the pins 
are removed, the bone extension at the nock end 
is cut off square, and the extension at the other 
end is trimmed to a feather edge with the 
feather knife. The very best glue used for at- 
taching the feathers is made of equal parts of 
the best commercial glue and Russian isinglass. 
Do not confuse isinglass with mica. The one 
is animal while the other is mineral matter. The 
isinglass, after being cut with shears into small 
bits, is soaked for two days in sufficient water 
to cover it, together with the commercial glue, 
to which should be added brandy, quantity suf- 
ficient. It is then brought to a boil in an or- 
dinary glue pot in a water bath. Brandy must 
be added from time to time as needed and small 
quantities of the glue cooked up as needed. Not- 
withstanding the use of brandy the glue ferments 
within a few days and gives off a very offensive 
odor. The Russian isinglass costs from 4oc. to 
60c. an ounce and may be secured from the 
large drug houses. It is, however, not expen- 
sive because of the great bulk in a given weight. 

The entire arrow is next varnished from nock 
to pile with thin varnish, being careful to lay 
the varnish well over the glue joint formed by 
the union of the feather and shaft but keep it 
from coming in contact with the vane of the 
feather. If it does, the varnish will creep up 
the vanes, make them stiff and mar the looks 
After this coat of varnish has thoroughly dried 
it is again cut down with the fine steelwool; the 
uniform weight of the arrows being maintained. 
The shaftment, being the space between a point 
15-16 of an inch from the extreme nock end to 
a point 434 inches from the extreme nock end 
is then, painted any desired color, in doing 
which the paint is laid up on and over the bone 
of the feather but not permitted to touch the 
vane. This is best done with a small round 
brush in which the bristles are about a half inch 
long, ending in a point. The crest is then 
painted on, using one wide band and several nar- 
row ones or two or more wide ones, lined with 
a color different from any used in the crest. 
The lining is best done in a lathe but can be 
accomplished by laying the arrow in a notch cut 
in the work bench and twirling it with one hand 
while applying the paint lines with the other. For 
lining, I find a very fine pointed brush the easiest 
to handle. The band nearest the nock end is 
about 3-16 of an inch wide leaving the final % 
inch of the nock end bare of paint. The ap~ 
pearance is, however, fully preserved by the con- 
trast between the wood of the shaft and the red 
fiber nock. 

After the paint has dried the entire arrow is 
again varnished with a coat of varnish that has 
not been thinned, and after that has dried the 
arrow is again rubbed down with the fine steel- 
wool and polished with a dry woolen cloth. 
Such an arrow will look well, fly true, and live 
icng. 

Hunting arrows are made of hickory 11-32 of 
an inch in diameter and 28 inches long. It is 
not necessary to foot them nor to reinforce the 
string notch with a nock. The feathers are 
stripped from the bone instead of being cut. Un- 
less properly stripped, small particles of pith will 
adhere to the skin of bone that remains attached 
to the vane. To avoid this, take the feather just 
as it leaves the bird, grasp it at the outer or 
vane end with thumb and finger of left hand, 








TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to step snd ‘Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especiall to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful _ to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
real _incen- 
for ALK- 
ou 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN  Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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holding the feather in a vertical position. With 
the thumb and finger of the right hand tear the 
vane loose from the bone near the vane end and 
immediately turn the torn part downward mak- 
ing and maintaining a sharp angle between the 
torn part of the vane and the bone of the 
feather—then pull downward; the vane will strip 
off the entire length of the feather and will come 
away clean. If too much of the bone-skin comes 
off with the vane, it may be trimmed with the 
shears. The vanes of a hunting arrow are 4 
inches long and 7% of an inch high. The big 
softer feathers of the wing yield better vanes 
than do the primary or pointers. The vanes are 
attached in like manner as to a target arrow but 
if placed with a slight twist or spiral the flight 
of the arrow will probably be improved 50 per 
cent. Inded, I feather all my target arrows 


with the same twist or spiral suggested for hunt- | 


ing arrows. If the pile end of the vane is placed 
3-32 of an inch out of line with the axis of the 
shaft there will be ample twist to the vane. In 
fledging an arrow with spiral or twist wings, care 


must be taken to so place them that the pres- 


sure of the air on the vanes while in flight will 
come against what would be the nether side of 
the feather when in the wing of the bird, as the 
vane of a feather is very stiff in that direction 
while in the other it is limber. Hunting arrows 
are theaded according to-the use intended. Bab- 
bitt headed, blunt arrows are used in shooting 
at birds and small game in trees, and sharp steel 
bladed ones for large game and game on the 
ground. The weight of hunting arrows should 
be as nearly uniform as practicable, but nothing 
like the great care in this respect is required as 
in the target arrow. They should be painted 
between the feathers and varnished to exclude 
moisture from shaft and vane. White feathers 
and a red shaftment have saved from oblivion 
many an honest shaft. 


GAME RESOURCES OF WESTERN CANADA. 
The game and fur resources of western Can- 


ada are a very important part of the country’s” 





FOREST AND STREAM 


natural wealth although not usually thought of 
in connection with its agricultural possibilities. 
Exports of furs alone run to many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, in addition to which large 
quantities of game are consumed locally, and an 
important business is established with profes- 
sional hunters or those seeking holidays where 
wild game abounds. 

In order that the inroads of civilization may 
not destroy these resources, the Government 
of Alberta has decided to give additional protec- 
tion to elk and wapiti by prohibiting their de- 
struction after November 15th, and to beaver 
by declaring a close season for beaver for five 
years from December 3!st next. 

Officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway who 
are in a position to know the true conditions of 
game in the Western Canadian provinces, say 
| this new rule will prevent the practical extinction 
of elk, wapiti and beaver. 

The Dominion Government has set aside a | 
park of 2,200 acres in the Chin Coulee district | 
as a preserve for antelope. This new preserve 





of practically all 
makes you can get 
Infallible. Ask for 
it the next time you 
buy shells. 


for our booklet called, 


“Trapshooting.” 
It is worth reading. 


; ep " Address : 
will be under the management of the Dominion ae Hercules Powder Co. 
Department of the Interior. Wilmington, Del. 








"HERCULES Gh POWDERCO. 
RAINBOW TROUT 


| are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RAY MOTORS AND BOATS 


with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth. Mass. 





mahogany express 
linder - — —" Gray 
Write for it y. Also 
Marine Engine showing complete line 
le marine motors $55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 3to50H.P. 
Detralt, Mick 


CO.» 7345 Gray Motor Building, gan Write Today 





The FRANK LAWRENCE Grass Suits 


Use no other! Beware of useless imitations ! 
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Grass Suits for Wild Goose, Duck 
And All Kinds of Shore Bird Shooting 


They are made of long, tough marsh grass, in Cape Coats with Hood. Weigh less than 
four pounds. Are convenient to wear and shoot from. Make good Waterproofs in rainy 
weather. Are easily packed and carried and are the most perfect portable Blind that can 
be constructed. Each $2.00 

Sold by all Jobbers in Sporting Goods. Dealers write for discount. 
Electros for Catalogues furnished. 


FRANK LAWRENCE, 384 Third St, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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EMRALD GLO 
The Famous Emrald Glo Sportsmen’s Glasses have 
been reduced in price to One Dollar 


Owing to increased sales and lower cost of production we can now 
offer these glasses which havealways sold at $1.50 for $1.00 postpaid. 
Strong, light, shell rims: easy pliable “cable” earpieces; and the 
wonderfully restful Emrald Glo Glass in extra large diameter to give 
fullest possible protection from glaring light, cinders, dust and strong 
wind. Send for a pair yy. Money back unconditionally if net satisfied. 


REVERE OPTICAL CO. Dept. A Revere, Mass. 
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For Sale 


A thoroughly field trained 
orange belton Llewellin set- 
ter bitch, four years old. 
Also some good puppies in 
both pointers and _ setters, 
and some good rabbit dogs. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29 -W 


POINTERS 


Are you looking 
for the best in 
Pointers, Broken 
Dogs, Puppies 
and Brood Bitch- 
es, sired by the 
World’s greatest 
Pointer _Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham- 
pion Comanche 
Frank. 

Send for list. 


Box 128, Hope, Ind. 





U. R. FISHEL, 





We Have the Largest Sporting and 
Non-Sporting Kennels in America 


Pointers; English, Irish and Gordon 
Setters; Great Danes; St. Bernards; New- 
foundlands, and Collies; Fox, Irish and 
Airedale Terriers; Toy Poodles; Maltese 
Terriers; King Charles and Blenheim 
Spaniels. 


We do ourJutmost to please our patrons 
in selecting steck for shipment 


SOUTH JERSEY KENNELS 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N.J. 











; eT uadtuctid by thousands where Wild Rice, Wild Celery, e 
iu : mah grow. Why not plant some duck foods this fall 
ES Write to 

CLYDE B. TERRELL, Specialist in Wild Duck Foods 
Dept.119, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DUCK HUNTING ! 
_You-want OLT’S Famous 


Cait Bigs. 81,00; not a 
PaILIP OLY, “Patina 








FOREST AND STREAM 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


HOW TO INTEREST RIFLE SHOOTERS IN 
ARCHERY. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your May number Charles G. Blandford has 
a readable article entitled “How to Interest the 
Rifle Shooter,” in archery. 

I shall not try to answer the question; but 
simply give a little information on a _ subject 
about which Mr. Blandford does not seem to be 
very clear. 

I suppose many are in the same boat. Archery 
scores, as usually reported, are readily under- 
stood by archers. People who do not under- 
stand them would not be interested in them, if 
they did. 

It would be quite impossible to describe the 
target, the rounds, the ranges and the scoring, 
every time a score is reported. For many of 
us the same thing would have to be done to 
make us thoroughly informed, in reporting a 
rifle match, billiards, golf or tennis. Unless 
people are especially interested in a game all 
they look for is general results, or to learn who 
the winner is. 

An archery target, such as used in all club 
meetings and tournaments, is four feet in diam- 
eter, and made up of four concentric rings, and 
a center, called the “gold,” not a “bull,” its color 
being gilt. The diameter of the gold is a little 
more than nine inches, just twice the width of 
a ring. 

The color of the rings and the value of a hit in 
them is: gold 9, red 7, blue 5, black 3, white 1. 

If in shooting six arrows an archer placed. one 
in each color, and missed the target with one, 
his score would be 5-25; that is, 5 hits, 25 score 
If he hit the gold with each arrow, he would 
make 6-54; that is, 6 hits, 54 score. This is 
something rarely done, even at short range. A 
range is a distance, or a given number of arrows 
shot at one distance. To illustrate: the Men’s 
Team Round is composed of 96 arrows, all shot 
at 60 yards. Here the range and the round are 
the same. The American round is composed 
of 90 arrows, 30 of which are shot at 60 yards, 
30 at 50, and 30 at 4o yards. Here the round 
is composed of three ranges. 

The Woman’s National Round is made up of 
72 arrows; 48 being shot at 60 yards, and 24 at 
50 yards; two ranges. The Columbia round is 
made up of 24 arrows at 50, 40 and 30 yards 
each. The Woman’s Team Round is 96 arrows 
at 50 yards, all at one range. 

Epwarp B. ‘Weston. 





SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 


NORTHAMPTON HUNTING LODGE 
Will open for guests November 15th to March 
1st, 1915-1916. 30,000 acres of fine hunting lands, 
comfortable house, with modern improvements; 
40 miles from Charleston, S. C. 

Children and consumptives not taken. For 
further particulars write to 

P. RORCHER, BONNEAU 
BERKELEY COUNTY, S. C. 








Book on Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 








FOR SALE 


The best goose and duck stand near Boston. 
One hour by train or motor. The three best 


points on a large pond included in this prop- 
erty. Address, J. 


P., care Forest and Stream. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. page, highly illus- 





strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for 1oc. 
in stamps or coin. 

Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 

Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Dogs. 

Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 

BROWN’S KENNELS, York, Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If s0 
con for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North 'Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two fine live and white pointer bitches, 
also two litters pups, two months m four months 
old, also airedales, St. Bernards, greyhound, Great 
Dane, Russian wolfhound, cocker spaniel, black and 
tan, English bull bitch, Angora cats. Orland Poultry 
Farm, 2259 Hess Avenve, estwood, Cincinnati, O. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Bleod- 
hounds, rican Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
pa Sou eestates 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 

Lexington, Ky. 


Fox, Coon, Skunk and 
Rabbit Hound Pups 


from well bred and{broke hounds. 
$5.00 each. Broke hounds on 
hand at all times. The breeding 
and training counts. Stamp for 
photos. 
Cc. H. LYTLE 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 





“IT DOES THE TRICK" 
The infallible Single Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 

ns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
« We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lencester Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 












As the Duck Season Approaches 


Don’t get out your old decoys and putty and paint 


’ 
em 


up. They didn’t decoy well last year and they wont do as 


1 this. 
Nature "gould be fooled on. 


used we manufacture. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 459 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





imitations. The kind. that Dame 
Every kind of decoy that is 
Write us for catalogue. 


Get some_real 
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CHARLES H. NEWCOMB 


Won the 


NATIONAL 
Amateur Championship 


At the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Grant Park, Chicago, August 17, 1915 


Shooting Schultze 
99x 100 © 


"THe spectacular and victorious performance of Mr. Newcomb 
demonstrates the superiority of SCHULTZE and its ability 
to “deliver the goods” under the most exacting conditions. 





CHARLES H. NEWCOMB 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Champion of Champions 


Mr. Newcomb’s triumph is a fitting climax to his season of 
exceptional work at the traps where the dependability of 
SCHULTZE has made high scores an inevitable result. 


SHOOT SCHULTZE 
The Champion's Choice 


Try a box of SCHULTZE LOADS. Learn why this 


“easy on the shoulder” powder is the champion’s choice. 





DU PONT POWDER COQ, Wilmington, Del. 


POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 





When the Hunting Spirit is in the Air 


IGNS have already appeared—signs of the hunting 
Season, which is near at hand. Signs of a good 
season, tao. 

Over the hills and mountains. at about this time of 
year, hovers a sort of mist, visible only to the sons 
of Nimrod. It is not inert, but strangely beckons. By 
those who have the eyes to see and the. gift and grace 
of understanding it is called ‘the spirit of hunting.” 

If you would smile at this fancy, remember the story 
that is told of Whistler, the artist. A tourist stood 
beside the famous painter in a country of Jakes and 
mountains. One was seeing the same sunset that the 
other was only looking at. 

‘ , aid see anything in a sunset,” complained the 
ourist. 

“But don’t you wish you could?” said Whistter, 

The spirit of hunting, perhaps, will some day be 
embodied in marble—the masterpiece of a Borglum. 

Now is the hunter's time of anticipation. If is the 
time when the office-caged man has hallucinations even 
in business hours, He looks out of the window and 
sees a herd of mountain sheep feeding in their sky 
pastures. His ear catches the far drumming of a part- 
ridge. He knows of a happy hunting-ground that he 
could reach by train. A railroad timetable, bearing 
evidence of much use, is locked in a drawer of his 
desk, and with it ties a copy of the game laws. 

The boss is similarly affected, so he doesn’t notice 
that anything is the matter. Go home wth cither man 
and you find that some room in the house: looks Hke a 
sporting-goods store, and all through dinner you know 
that he is thinking of a camp menu of grouse, trout 
and venison. Finally, after all the necessary © smali- 
talk, he discovers that you belong to the hunting fra- 
ternity. That setties it. Big-talk, then, for the rest of 
the evening, and nothing else. After dinner your host 
makes. you examine his Remington, aim it and. look 
through the shining barrel; he. proudly calls your -at- 
tention to the antlers on the wall (though you had seen 
them before} and tells you the whole story; and when 
it has grown late he urges P ses te stay overnight, 
apologizing for the bed he offers you by saying he 
wishes it were a bed of balsam boughs. 


| popular or better ¥: 
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Your true hunter reckons mot the hardships of the 
tra l. He welcomes them. They increase his joy. Even 
disappointments have a certain fascination. He tells 
you with great gusto of the deer he didn’t kill, and 
includes the incident in the story he sends to his 
favorite outdoor magazine. Just notice the conclusion 
of the follow ng paragraph, taken from an account of a 
bear hunt: 

“While putting the dogs info the brush at the bottom 
of a guich, something attracted my attention up the 
mountain side on the rocks. I looked up and beheld a 
fine little brown bear gazing down upon us. I. threw 
my gun to my shoulder and fred but an instant late, 
for just as I pulled the trigger he dropped out of sight 
behind the rocks. The dogs saw him, however,.and the 
chase was on. The Rancher got in several shots, but 
with no effect. Down the mountain we ran, dogs and 
bear in the lead, everybody yelling to encourage the 
dogs and in the hope of scaring the bear up a tree. 
Breathless and weary, we finally got to the dogs, who 
were lying down under a tree, ‘all in’ and no bear in 
sight. His pace had been too hot for our unhardexed 
pups and he had escaped.” (Now hear the conclusion 
of the matter.) “It was the Rancher’s first dear and 
he was much disappointed not to get him. ‘We were all 
agreed that it was the best sport that we had had in a 
tong time, hence were pretty well: satisfied.’ 

It was “the Rancher’s first bear,” even though it es- 
caped. There spoke the true hunter. And by the way, 
that party did not finish their trip empty-handed—not 
in a country that abounded in bears, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats cotigar and deer, as well as the smaller 
game, like pheasants and rabbits, which any tewnsman 
or farmer can find near home. : 

A hunter is as old as he feels, and judged by that 
standard he has the advantage of old Ponce de Leon, 
who ‘searched long and vyainty for ‘the Fountain of 
Youth, Teena the gift = So and and 
campfires is heal and ength, one mays 
comes back with a sense that Somehow an even richer 
legacy has been bestowed. : : : 














